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PREFACE 


THE PRESENT TEXT of The Wew Republic is based on that of 
the new edition published in 1878 by Ghatto and Windus, exa pt 
that the lengthy footnote, reprinti d here as number five in the fi rst 
chapter, is taken from the first < dition (2 vols., London: Cha to 
and Windus, Picadilly, 1877). 't did not appear in subseque nt 
editions in 1877, 1878 (twice), 879 (twice), 1880, [1881], 19')6, 
and [1937], or in the undated • dition published by Ghatto and 
Windus. (For details, sec Bibliography.) All editions after 1877 
abandoned the division into two volumes. A collation reveals ao 
other variations in the text apar* from a few printing errors a ad 

some slight changes in spelling for example, “d.d” and 

“behindhand” in the first edition (1877) became “damned” and 
“behind-hand” in later ones. However, on the title-page verso of 
both 1877 editions is a note which was not subsequently reprinted: 

The New Republic was originally published in Belgravia, but 
in an incomplete and somewhat fragmentary condition, which gave 
it the appearance rather of a series of papers than of a single con¬ 
nected work. 

It is now, with complete revision, restored to its original form, 
which differs materially from that which it had for a time to as¬ 
sume. 

Belgravia: An Illustrated London Magazine printed six “chapters” 
of The New Republic; these correspond broadly to Book I, Ghap- 
ters I, II, and III; Book III, Ghapter II; and Book IV, Ghapters 
I and II of the completed version. However, omissions and varia¬ 
tions are numerous: when significant, they have been noted in my 
Introduction and my footnotes. Typographical errors have been 
silently corrected and quotation marks have been changed to con¬ 
form with standard American practice. Mallock’s own spelling has 
been retained. 

The discussions in The New Republic are based on Mallock’s 
close reading of the works of his originals, and on observations of 
them made by him and his friends. Gonsequently, elucidatory foot¬ 
notes could be multiplied almost endlessly. I have confined them 
to critical comments and to a selection of passages taken from the 
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writings of the real counterparts of the characters in the novel, not 
in order to show all the possible parallels, but to show how far Mal- 
lock’s portraitures are faithful and how far they throw new light 
on their originals. The footnotes are intended to be read, for it 
is hoped that they will prove both interesting in themselves and 
illuminating for an appreciation of Mallock’s thought. For reasons 
of space, a consideration of this thought as developed in his later 
publications has been omitted. 

Friends and strangers have been extremely generous with help 
and advice. To the Reverend Leslie Styler of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Dr. Charles R. Hart of Emory University, and Drs. Joseph 
Brunet and Melvin E. Valk, my colleagues at the University of 
Florida, I am indebted for assistance in tracing and translating pas¬ 
sages in foreign languages, although the ultimate responsibility for 
them is mine. Lady Lilian Spender, Mrs. Marjorie Madan, and 
Mrs. Leonore Karslake, whose aunt. Miss Adela Schuster, was a 
lifelong friend of Mallock’s, have helped to verify identifications in 
the novel and have been most cooperative in answering queries and 
seeking further information. Father Ronald Knox, with extraor¬ 
dinary generosity, spared time from his own more important re¬ 
search and translations to write a seriO^s of very helpful letters. In¬ 
formation provided by him, by the Reverend Prebendary Hodgson, 
J. William Poynter, Esq,, W. Reeve Wallace, Esq., and others who 
prefer anonymity, enabled a solution of problems concerning Mal- 
lock’s religion. Sidney Charles, Lord Herbert, graciously enquired 
among his elder relatives concerning the possible identification of 
his great-uncle, George, Lord Pembroke, with Lord Allen in the 
novel. Acknowledgments are also due to Miss F. E. Cave for pains¬ 
taking proofs of the unlikeness of W. K. Clifford and the fictitious 
Saunders, and to Lady Mabel M. Annesley, who sent from New 
Zealand reminiscences of her childhood acquaintance with Mallock. 
Further reminiscences were provided by Lieutenant Colonel William 
E. Moss. Laurence E. Eyres, Esq., of Ampleforth College, York, 
generously gave information about an annotated copy ol The New 
Republic in his possession, and the Reverend J. H, Badcock was 
kind enough to send long-preserved clippings concerning the iden¬ 
tifications. Acknowledgments are also due to Dr. George Ford of 
the University of Cincinnati, Dr. Henry Ten Eyck Perry of the 
University of Buffalo, Dr. Austin Wells of the University of British 
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Columbia, and to members of the faculty of the University of 
Florida, especially Dr. William Ruff, Dr. Ants Oras, Dr. John Fain, 
and Dr. G. E. Mounts. The Reverend Byron Lambert has gener¬ 
ously permitted free use of his master’s thesis on Mallock. To Mr. 
Dixon Armstrong I am indebted for assistance in collation, and to 
Mrs. Marion Barber Youngblood and Mr. Herschel Sikes for secre¬ 
tarial aid. To Miss Betty Ann \ aughan I owe a gratitude wh»ch 
only she and I can estimate. 

Thanks are due to Little, Brown and Company for permiss»on 
to quote from Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Laughter in the Next Room, ( \n 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book, Boston, 1948). 

I am also happy to acknowledge gratitude to Professor C. A. 
Robertson, Chairman of the Division of Language and Literature 
in the University of Florida, for that friendly encouragement and 
ready cooperation which create a a academic atmosphere conducive 
to research. 

J.M.P. 

University of Florida 
April, 1950 




INTRODUCTION 


THE NEW REPUBLIC is ca^iar to the general in that a '^ull 
appreciation of its satire upon the religious liberalism or scientific 
optimism of Arnold, Pater, Huxley, Tyndall, Ruskin, Jowett, and 
other leading Victorians requires some familiarity with these figvtres 
and their writings. Yet Mallock’^ “Platonic symposium” is no dry- 
asdust dissertation exclusively int nded for the erudite and the elite. 
On the contrary, it invites reader^ to a charming week-end party, an 
urbane round-table discussion. T le chief topic of conversation—che 
rational aim of life—is a serious one; but the book scintillates v^ith 
wit; and the pontificating of earnest intellectuals is offset by the 
amiability of Lady Ambrose, the dilettantism of Otho Laurence, and 
the sincere common sense of Lori Allen. In other words, no reader 
need feel excluded from the discussions. 

The company includes the intellectual cream of the 1870*s as 
well as persons of no celebrity. But to identify the fictitious charac¬ 
ters exclusively with particular men and women of the period is to 
overlook a main element in Mallock’s satire: his prime concern is 
with types. In each instance he seems to have begun with one or 
more individuals who were somewhat typical of a certain outlook, 
and to have broadened and modified this conception by adding 
features from similar persons. The resulting general type was then 
particularized with characteristics and mannerisms taken from the 
individuals with whom he first began. A list of simple “identifica¬ 
tions” would, therefore, disguise the complexity of the portraits and, 
in some cases, would be unjust to the “originals” named. A more 
complicated key is an indispensable guide to the types portrayed, to 
a proper understanding of the author’s critical intention, and to an 
appreciation of the mannerisms and traits of personality which pre¬ 
vent the types from becoming mere abstracts. Accordingly, the al¬ 
phabetical list given below indicates the types represented and the 
originals who inspired them. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that Mallock is mirroring a group composed of different types, and 
that he does not seem to have hesitated to transfer characteristics or 
sentiments from one individual in real life to several different per¬ 
sonages in the novel. Mallock himself, for example, is discoverable 

xt 



xii INTRODUCTION 

in varying degrees in Lord Allen, Mr. Herbert, Robert Leslie, and 
Otho Laurence. Traits of Carlyle and Lord Pembroke likewise seem 
to be present in several characters. Similarly, it may well be that 
some features of the fictional men and women were taken from con¬ 
temporaries of Mallock who are not even mentioned in the key. For 
instance, there may be an element of Swinburne in Mr. Rose. To 
explore all such possibilities in connection with the characters in the 
novel would involve undue speculation; consequently, the key men¬ 
tions only those who have already been suggested as originals of the 
portraits and those whose identity is established or highly probable. 

The authority of Mallock’s own Memoirs makes some of the 
ascriptions certain. He writes that the principal speakers in The New 
Republic 

were drawn without any disguise from persons so eminent and in¬ 
fluential that a definite fidelity of portraiture was in their case 
essential to my plan. Mr. Storks and Mr. Stockton, the prosaic and 
the sentimental materialists, were meant for Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall. Mr. Luke was Matthew Arnold. Mr. Rose was Pater. Mr. 
Saunders, so far as his atheism was concerned, was suggested by 
Professor Clifford. Mrs. Sinclair was the beautiful “Violet Fane”; 
and finally—more important than any others—Doctor Jenkinson 
was Jowett, and Mr. Herbert was Ruskm.^ 

As Miss Amy Belle Adams notes in her study, The Novels of 
William Hurrell Mallock: “To these, general opinion has added that 
Gordon was meant for Carlyle, Leslie for Hardinge, and Lady Grace 
for Mrs. Mark Pattison. Seydon may be Pusey, or he may be a com¬ 
posite character.”^ All these identifications are made in an advertise¬ 
ment leaf issued in connection with the publication of The New 
Republic by Scribner and Welford, and most of them are repeated 
in Sir John Squire’s Introduction to his edition of the novel. Letters 
written to Notes and Queries in 1877 identify Seydon as Liddon, 
Rokeby as Carlyle, Leslie as Leslie Stephen, Otho Laurence as 
Laurence Oliphant, and Donald Gordon as George Macdonald.^ 


1. Mallock, Memoirs of Life and Literature, pp. 87-88. (Henceforth 
referred to as Memoirs.) 

2. P. 37. This monograph, henceforth referred to as “Adams,” con¬ 
tains a bibliography of writings by and about Mallock. 

3. 5th series, VIII (October, 1877), 265, 337. 
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Except for those admitted by Mallock, all of these traditional identi¬ 
fications seem to be based on conjecture. They are discussed below. 


Key to the Characters in The New Republic 

(An asterisk after a name indicates dat Mallock in his Memoirs acknowl¬ 
edged that person as the )riginal of the portrait.) 

LORD ALLEN^ one of the most attractive figures in the novel, is 
an idealized type of the English aristocracy, based mainly on Geor^*e, 
the thirteenth Earl of Pembroke ( 850-95). Mallock twice acknov 1- 
edged the relationship between t)»e real and the fictitious person¬ 
ages,^ but surviving relatives, in inswer to enquiries addressed to 
them in 1949, indicated that they were unaware of it, doubted that 
the Earl and the author had ever met, and stated that they saw no 
particular resemblance between Lord Allen and his original. A sur¬ 
viving friend of the latter, howevt r, thinks that the attribution is a 
likely one.® Lord Pembroke was widely known and admired, and the 
part played by Lord Allen in the novel is so slight that a personal 
acquaintance would not have been necessary for the portrait. Cer¬ 
tainly Lord Allen’s character and sentiments are not inconsistent 
with what is known about Lord Pembroke; hence Mallock’s testi¬ 
mony in this connection seems reasonable. 

4. The Reverend H. H. Williams, in a letter to a London newspaper 
about thirty years ago, disclosed that in a copy of The New Republic in his 
possession, Mallock himself signed a list of identifications including this one. 
A clipping of the printed letter was sent to the present editor by J. H. 
Badcock, Esq. Mallock also gave the same information to a lifelong friend. 
Miss Adela Schuster, according to a personal letter from her niece. The 
editor has in his possession some fifty letters concerning Mallock and his 
novel, chiefly from those who knew him. Most of these, or relevant portions, 
will be filed for safe-keeping in the University of Florida Library where 
they may be consulted by qualified persons if permission is gained from the 
editor. This restriction is imposed because many of the letters are personal 
and private and because some of their writers prefer to remain anonymous. 
That is why, in many cases, my references are simply to *‘a correspondent.” 
They do not contain material of scholarly interest about Mallock or his 
contemporaries which has not been made available in the present text. 
The advertisement leaf from Scribner and Welford mentioned above will 
be filed with them. 

5. Information provided by Father Ronald Knox. 
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LADY AMBROSE typifies the conventional woman of the world® 
and was clearly intended less as a portrait than as a foil in the dis¬ 
cussions. In amiability and occasional flashes of wit, but in little else, 
she resembles Lady Heathcoat-Amory, whom Mallock named as the 
original.^ He apparently realized the unfairness of depicting Lady 
Ambrose as rather stupid and vulgar in the first half of the novel, 
and even more so in an earlier truncated version which was serial¬ 
ized in the magazine Belgravia, for he develops her from a mere type 
in the earlier chapters into an individual who is generous, affable, 
and not without reserves of culture. 

DONALD GORDON represents an antithesis to the social worldliness 
of Lady Ambrose. He is a type of the mystical author and thinker 
concerned with economic and ethical problems and paradoxes. A 
definite attribution is difficult, for only nine short speeches are as¬ 
signed to him. It may be conjectured that he is a composite figure 
imperfectly suggested by George Macdonald, the novelist and poet, 
and colored by some reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. However, the 
sentiments, gentle manners, and quiet voice of the fictitious char¬ 
acter are not to be found in Mallock’s description of Carlyle, to 
whom he was introduced as a young man: 

In a fitting state of awe I found myself at last in the great philos¬ 
opher’s presence. When we entered his drawing room he was stoop¬ 
ing over a writing table in the window, and at first I saw nothing 
but his back, which was covered with a long, shapeless, and extrava¬ 
gantly dirty dressing gown. When he rose to meet us his manners 
were as rough as his integument. His welcome to myself was an in¬ 
articulate grunt, unmistakably Scotch in its intonation; and his first 
act was to move across the room to the fireplace to light a “church¬ 
warden” pipe by sticking its head between the bars. As I watched 
him perform this rite, I noticed that close to the fender was a pair 
of very dirty slippers. To me these things and proceedings were so 
many separate shocks, the result of my reflections being this: If you 
represent fame, let me represent obscurity. But worse was still to 
come. It was presently proposed that we should all go out for a walk, 
and as soon as we were in the open air, the philosopher blew his 
nose in a pair of old woolen gloves.® 

6. So Mallock describes her in his Memoirs, p. 87. 

7. Information provided by a correspondent who knew Mallock in¬ 
timately. In response to enquiries, the descendants of the alleged original 
report that they cannot recognize her in the portrait. 

8. Memoirs, pp. 64-65. 
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Although a full portrait of Carlyle in The New Republic would have 
been interesting, Mallock was temperamentally unsuited to do full 
justice to the genius of the Scot; moreover, to have dealt with him 
in proportion to his greatness would have unduly lengthened and 
complicated the discussions. 

LADY GRACE, who acts as hostess to the company, possesses in 
abundance the sociability which s lacking in Donald Gordon. She 
typifies the feminist and social wc^^ker, and, as the notes to the main 
text reveal, bears a marked resemblance to Mrs. Mark Pattison, la<er 
Lady Dilke, with whom she has ')een traditionally identified. Mal- 
lock insufficiently conveys her in ellectual qualities, for, subsequ< nt 
to the appearance of The New Republic, she wrote numerous ir- 
ticles, as well as such books as 7 he Renaissance of Art in Fran ce 
(1879). 

LADY VIOLET GRESHAM is unidentifiable because her part in the 
novel is negligible. Perhaps she typifies those who listen but partici¬ 
pate little in discussions. 

MR. HERBERT is very sympathetically treated as the literary, 
artistic type deeply interested in social and religious problems. In 
general, John Ruskin* is faithfully depicted in this portrait, although 
it may also include slight traces of Carlyle. An account of the 
friendship between Mallock and Ruskin is given later in this 
Introduction. 

DR. JENKINSON, another central figure in the novel, typifies the 
scholarly Broad Church clergyman, and is patterned almost entirely 
after Benjamin Jowett,* Master of Balliol College. His relationship 
with Mallock is developed below in the account of the genesis of 
The New Republic, 

OTHO LAURENCE, who bears a considerable resemblance to the 
author, typifies the graceful, wealthy young host, outwardly self- 
assured but inwardly confused about the meaning of life. His youth¬ 
fulness, his conversation, and his search for an answer to the question, 
“Is life worth living?” clearly reflect Mallock the undergraduate, 
although the portrait is somewhat idealized and glorified; for 
Laurence is handsome, as Mallock was not, and lavish in entertain¬ 
ment, as Mallock aspired to be but was not, because of his limited 
income. Apart from these differences, the portrait may be regarded 
as primarily an intimate self-revelation of the author—a far more 
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personal revelation than is to be found in the Memoirs,^ The prob¬ 
lems with which Laurence concerns himself and the workings of his 
mind are easily paralleled in Mallock’s later works, particularly 
those concerned with the purpose of existence and with opposi¬ 
tion to Comtism. But the portrait is a composite based also on other 
examples of youthful socialites. Laurence Oliphant has been sug¬ 
gested as one of these originals, partly because of his name, and 
partly because, at the time when The New Republic was being writ¬ 
ten, he had just returned to London and was charming society with 
conversation and dazzling it with brilliance. Lord Houghton, who 
enjoyed a more lasting reputation as a generous host and supreme 
gentleman, may also enter into the picture. 

ROBERT LESLIE traditionally has been identified with Charles 
Hardinge, but if Charles, first Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, who was 
bom in 1858 and who eventually became Viceroy of India, is in¬ 
tended, the resemblance is slight. An examination of his Auto¬ 
biography provides no convincing evidence for the attribution. In 
answer to enquiries, the present Lord Hardinge writes that he has 
never heard any suggestion that his father was connected with The 
New Republic; and another correspondent expresses a similar view: 
“I have known the Hardinges all my life, and I should be very sur¬ 
prised indeed if they had known Mallock, . . . but I have no cer¬ 
tainty.” Leslie Stephen has also been mentioned as the original of 
the portrait, but in his case the likeness goes no further than the 
name.^® The type portrayed is easy to define: Leslie represents the 
rather disillusioned, blase youth whose sentiments are somewhat 
Wildean in flavor. Mallock inevitably knew examples of this persist¬ 
ent undergraduate type at Oxford. Indeed, Leslie may in some 
measure be Mallock’s own mouthpiece. 

9. The similarity of Mallock and Otho Laurence has not been noticed 
in any printed accounts that 1 have seen, but several correspondents recog¬ 
nize it. 

10. According to Mallock’s signed statement referred to in note 4 
above, ’Leslie, Laurence, and Lady Grace are all purely imaginary charac¬ 
ters and point to no one in particular.” This declaration is of little value, 
for Lady Grace is demonstrably the counterpart of Mrs. Pattison, and Mal¬ 
lock states in his more reliable Memoirs (p. 87) that his characters “were 
all portraits, though each was meant to be typical.” 
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MR. LUKE, the apostle of sweetness and light, is obviously 
modelled directly upon Matthew Arnold, although the latter’s sense 
of humor, democratic sympathies, and concern for education arc; 
largely omitted. The portrait of him as a sublimely egotistic moralist 
and reformer is probably not overd) awn. His literary criticism is ac • 
curately mirrored, except that his advocacy of poetry as a substitute 
for religion is absent, as are phrases like high seriousness and criti • 
cism of life —^probably because An*old’s greatest literary essays ap* 
peared after the publication of The New Republic, 

MISS MERTON, whose modest^ provides a contrast to Luke’s 
egotism, typifies a sincere, youthfu. Roman Catholic. She is based 
upon Mallock’s cousin Isey, the di ughter of William Froude, who 
later became Baroness A. von Hug 1. Several surviving friends rec¬ 
ognize her in the portrait. Accord) ng to one of them, “Isey was a 
charmer and clearly Miss Merton.” Miss Froude’s mother, under the 
influence of Newman, her frequent and intimate correspondent, had 
entered the Roman Catholic Church, and her children had followed 
her example. One of their friends confides in a letter that “Newman 
condemned the Froudes for being crypto-Catholics and communicat¬ 
ing in the English Church until Archdeacon Froude died.” Mallock 
was a frequent visitor at their home. In this connection, a corre¬ 
spondent comments, “W. M. loved Jacobite, Roman Catholic old 
families and houses; it was part of his romance. I think he would 
have been a Roman Catholic by politics apart from the odd little 
lurking touch of mysticism. 

“An old cousin of mine knew the Froudes well and told me 
that he remembered the topics of conversation in The New Republic 
being discussed by the Froudes and the Mallocks. He recognized the 
quality of the talk in the novel.” 

MISS prattle’s name reveals her type, but no particular original 
has been discovered. 

MR. ROSE typifies the aesthete. The portrait is a composite 
based chiefly on Walter Pater,* but, as the name suggests, there is 
a glance at Dante Gabriel Rossetti and other Pre-Raphaelites. 
Mallock’s insight into the dangerous implications of Pater’s early 
writings is remarkably accurate. Pater’s somewhat sentimental but 
largely aesthetic fondness for the marginalia of worship and his 
antagonism to the foundations of such worship provided ready fuel 
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for Mallock’s satire. He needed only to exaggerate and confuse them 
slightly: Pater was substituting the apparent, the lesser, and the 
extraneous for the genuine, the greater, and the essential; he was 
therefore a perfect subject for satire.^^ Moreover, it was easy to make 
Pater’s eclecticism ridiculous: Rose was shown to be without moral 
standards, a decadent dilettante, a trifler in serious matters, and, in 
short, such a one as Pater had shown himself to be in “Aesthetic 
Poetry” (1868), and other early writings. 

MR. SAUNDERS represents the immature, bumptious materialist. 
His atheism and some of his assertions were “suggested”by Wil¬ 
liam Kingdon Clifford,* the mathematician, but the portrait points 
rather to the type than to any particular individual. To identify Clif¬ 
ford with the vulgar, opinionated youth in the novel is unjust. The 
type also represents Mallock’s unfavorable conception of Frederic 
Harrison and Comtists in general, and it is colored by distorted 
memories of the Reverend U. B. Philpot, who once tutored Mallock. 
Nevertheless, as the footnotes of the present edition reveal, Saunders’ 
speeches are often based on passages in Clifford’s books, although 
the implications which Mallock discovers in those passages are some¬ 
times distorted into caricature. The resemblances to Clifford are 
somewhat closer in the Belgravia version. In the final text, Mallock 
toned them down and took care to stress differences between the 
fictitious character and the original with respect to age, reputation, 
and career, for Clifford had just died, and his friends were indig¬ 
nant about the portraiture. Indeed, as a correspondent reports, 
“Mrs. Clifford could never forgive the representation of her husband 
in the book.” 


11. This point is elaborated in Chapter III of an unpublished Mas¬ 
ter’s thesis, written in 1946 at the University of Buffalo by my former 
pupil, the Reverend Byron G. Lambert, and entitled “Portraits of Arnold, 
Pater, and Ruskin in Mallock’s New Republic/* (Henceforth referred to as 
“Lambert.”) The extent of our indebtedness to each other is difficult to 
estimate. For a further discussion, see Tillotson, “Pater, Mr. Rose, and 
the ‘Conclusion’ of The Renaissance** in Essays and Studies by Members 
of the English Association, XXXII, 1946. (Henceforth referred to as 
“Tillotson.”) 

12. Memoirs, p. 88. 
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MR. SEYDON is another composite portrait. He is the type of the 
High Anglican clergyman and is founded partly on Edward Bouverie 
Pusey (1800-82) and especially on Henry Parry Liddon (1829-90), 
the last syllables of whose names c(»mbine to form “Seydon.” Mai 
lock, who had great respect for High Anglicans, treated this char 
acter with some gentleness. 

MRS. SINCLAIR is depicted with even greater sympathy than Mi 
Seydon, for it was to her original t iat Mallock dedicated his novel 
The fictional character typifies th( sentimental but witty feminin< 
novelist, and accurately reflects M dlock’s close and much admired 
friend, Mrs. Singleton, nee Mary Montgomerie Lamb. She later be • 
came Lady Currie, but is best kn »wn by her pseudonym, “Violet 
Fane.”* No other woman seems have been held in such high 
esteem by Mallock; his treatment of Mrs. Sinclair reveals the ro¬ 
mantic and sentimental sides of his own character and indicates that 
his satirical bent was probably a reaction against his own idealism. 

MR. STOCKTON, type of the sentimental materialist, is based 
largely upon John Tyndall,* and is one of the most faithful portraits 
in the novel. Mallock, judiciously avoiding any attack upon Tyn¬ 
dall’s great scientific achievements, concentrates on the revelation of 
absurdities believed to be implicit in his teachings about religion, 
education, poetry, and the like. Above all, Tyndall’s sentimental 
optimism is made ridiculous. As the notes below reveal, the criticisms 
are usually just and are largely free from that element of distortion 
which entered into Mallock’s treatment of W. K. Clifford. 

MR. STORKS, type of the prosaic materialist, mirrors certain 
aspects of Thomas Henry Huxley,* who was not an easy subject for 
Mallock’s satire and parody. Burlesque, caricature, and serious mis¬ 
representation of Huxley’s hirsute physique and doctrines—that of 
evolution, for example—would have been easy; but Mallock set 
himself the harder task of gently parodying what he apparently re¬ 
garded as implicit contradictions between a very human Huxley and 
the cool, almost impersonal, scientist into which he had attempted 
to fashion himself. 

OTHO Laurence’s deceased uncle, who is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the novel, is a type of intellectual libertine, and seems in 
some measure to have been inspired by Mallock’s uncle, William 
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Froude, though the resemblance is far from exact. Further informa¬ 
tion about the latter is given below in the account of Mallock*s life. 

* * * 

Mr. Rokeby appeared in the Belgravia version of The New Re- 
public but disappeared from the final text. Despite the clear imaging 
of Ruskin in Mr. Herbert, and the slight reflection of Carlyle in 
Donald Gordon, characteristics of these two writers are also discov¬ 
erable in Mr. Rokeby. With few exceptions, his speeches could ap¬ 
propriately be assigned to either of these originals. In the final form 
of the novel most of them are given to Mr. Herbert. However, in 
Book I, Chapter II, of the present text, a speech originally given by 
Rokeby is read by Mr. Herbert as the work of “the greatest of mod¬ 
em thinkers,” a phrase which seems to point to Carlyle. Another 
probable reference to the Scot occurs in the Belgravia version when 
Otho Laurence describes Rokeby as “almost the only man of these 
days for whom I feel a real reverence—almost the only one of our 
teachers who speaks with the least breath of inspiration. But, as the 
years come, it seems that hope is leaving him, and in company he 
is generally sad and silent.”^® Such \Vas Carlyle in 1876, but the 
description, except for the last phrase, is equally appropriate for 
Ruskin and, indeed, with that phrase omitted, it is applied to Mr. 
Herbert in Book II, Chapter II, of the present text. It was echoed 
years later in the Memoirs, when Mallock was giving an account of 
his life at Oxford in the seventies: “The only human being at that 
time who held and publicly expressed views similar to my own, so 
far as I knew, was Ruskin ... he confessed himself a victim of a 
tragic and desolating doubt, but he did boldly proclaim that until 
some solution was found the men of the modem world were of all 
men the most miserable.”^* 

A similar fusion of Carlylean and Ruskinian sentiments is 
apparent in another of Rokeby’s speeches: 

“It has been truly said by the young man,” exclaimed Mr. Rokeby— 
and the sound of his voice made everyone at once a listener—“that 
the aim of man’s life is at present indescribable. Indescribable! In 

13. “The New Republic, or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House,” Belgravia, XXIX (1876), 521. 

14. Memoirs, pp. 85-86. 
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our age it is not so much as thinkable. We do not know it—we can¬ 
not even dream of it. We can only in the confused obscure darkness 
discover painfully the next step to be taken. Our whole philosophy 
of life has dwindled down to that. And yet here, too, there may be 
heroism—even the truest—that of j>atient heroic toil, for which, 
through the palpable obscure, no he o-crown is discernible.”^® 

This denunciation of the age and stress on the nobility of work are 
reiterant themes in Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera and Carlyle’s Past and 
Present, However, the reference to Rokeby’s voice and its power to 
attract attention is applicable to Ruskin, as is a subsequent mention 
of Rokeby’s sonorous tones,but su« h a description would scarcely 
be appropriate for Carlyle. Anothei passage in the Belgravia text 
reflects his method of speaking and ^Iso his irony: “ ‘Yes,* growled 
Mr. Rokeby; ‘it was once thought characteristic of the lowest savages 
not to believe in a future life. It will '.oon be thought a characteristic 
of the lowest savages to believe in on(*.’ 

The exclusion of Rokeby from the final text was wise, for his 
viewpoint had already been represented in Herbert. The decision to 
eliminate him is indicative of Mallock’s care in composition. Accord¬ 
ing to his Memoirs, his procedure in writing was first to express him¬ 
self without regard to melody, accuracy, or even correct grammar; 
then, to rewrite with a view merely to the rearrangement of ideas, 
descriptions, or arguments so that what was put down would accord 
with the sequence of questions, expectations, and emotions which 
were likely to arise in the readers’ minds, “nothing being said too 
soon, nothing being said too late, and nothing (except for the sake 
of deliberate emphasis) being said twice over.” His next task was to 
work at the paragraphs one by one, till each was sculptured into an 
image of his own minute intentions. In this manner, most of his 
books were written five or six times more, “the corrections each time 
growing more and more minute.” Finally, “the clauses and wording 
of each individual sentence were transposed, or rebalanced or re¬ 
worded, whenever such processes should be necessary, in order to 
capture some nuance of meaning which had previously eluded 
me.”i« 

15. “The New Republic,” Belgravia, XXIX (1876), 521. 

16. Ibid,, p. 531. 17. Ibid,, p. 538. 

18. Memoirs, pp. 348-49. 
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This painstaking care was particularly rewarding in the case of 
The New Republic, though its excellences are not entirely the result 
of industrious polishing. The bases of the novel lay in Mallock’s own 
experience. It was inspired—or provoked—less by any particular 
philosophy represented in the types listed above, or by the particular 
views of their originals, than by the contrast between Mallock’s 
early, conservative, orthodox environment and the liberal, heterodox 
atmosphere which prevailed at Oxford and which was increasingly 
overwhelming the thoughtful men and women of England. This con¬ 
trast can best be examined here in relation to the author’s life and 
works. 

William Hurrell Mallock was bom in 1849 and grew up in a 
cultured home which was dominated by tradition. His father, the 
Rector of Cheriton Bishop, was descended from the ancient landed 
stock of Devonshire. He reared his son in what appeared to the 
youth a static, stratified environment. As Mallock wrote later in his 
Memoirs, society “was presented to us in the form of two im¬ 
memorial orders—the men, women and children who touched their 
hats and curtsied, and the men, women and children to whom 
their salutations were made.”^® Youn^ William was entitled to such 
tributes not only because of his paternal ancestry, but also because 
of his mother’s family. She was the daughter of Robert Hurrell 
Froude, the wealthy Archdeacon of Totnes. Her brothers, Hurrell, 
William, and James Anthony, gained prominence respectively as a 
Tractarian, a naval improver, and a historian. William Froude (the 
inspiration for Otho Laurence’s uncle in the novel?) made a strong 
impression on his nephew, for he possessed “the most fascinating 
manners imaginable,” and was “distinguished as a man of science, a 
mathematician, and a classical scholar.” Moreover, his house was a 
“centre of interesting and intellectual society.” About 1860, at Cock- 
ington Court near Torquay, “he erected a house of relatively consid¬ 
erable size,” on the summit of a hill—a mansion which seems to have 
been the original of the scene of The New Republic, However, Wil¬ 
liam Froude was more than a dilettante: he made some significant 
discoveries in naval architecture, and exercised “an influence on 
public affairs greater than that of many cabinet members.”^® 


19. Ibid., p. 27. 

20. Ibid,, pp. 6, 29-51, passim. 
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His young nephew was not allowed to forget the proud ances¬ 
try of the family: his governesses gave him grandiose notions of 
his aristocratic heritage and inculcated a rigid religious orthodoxy. 
Because of the youth’s disinclination for athletics, his father did 
not send him to Harrow but submitted him to a private tutor. In 
the instructions of the Reverend U. B. Philpot (some of whose 
characteristics are to be found distojted in Saunders), Mallock was 
first exposed to political and religk us liberalism. He reacted with 
distrust and scorn, which he expressed in a series of pictures called 
“The Radical’s Progress.” In these the hero began as a potboy in 
a tavern and ended as “an overdn ssed ruffian, waving a tall silk 
hat and throwing rotten eggs at Co iservative voters from a cart.”^^ 

During the years of his tutela .^c, and later while at Oxford 
Mallock came to know the social world, particularly at the home 
of his uncle William, and became familiar with intelligent social 
converse—a familiarity which he was to utilize in writing The Neu 
Republic. He also met Wilfred Blunt, Robert Browning, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Swinburne, Lord Lytton the novelist, and his son, the sec¬ 
ond Lord Lytton, better known as “Owen Meredith.” 

In Torquay, not far from Mallock’s home, Benjamin Jowett 
(the inspiration for Dr. Jenkinson in the novel) visited his sister 
frequently. When Mallock planned to enter Balliol College, Jowett, 
then its Master, inspected the youth. In Mallock’s own words: 
“He enquired as to my tastes and interests with a species of curt 
benignity; but to my interest in poetry he exhibited a most dis¬ 
concerting indifference, and I felt during the whole of our inter¬ 
view that I was walking with a mild east wind. . . . There are no 
estrangements so elusive, and yet so insuperable, as those which arise 
from subtle discords in temperament.”^^ After Mallock entered 
Balliol in 1869, he learned to disapprove of Jowett’s liberal theology, 
being especially depressed by a sermon which the Master delivered 
over a student who had committed suicide, allegedly because of 
Jowett’s sceptical teachings. As Mallock says: 

All my impressions of Jowett as a religious teacher were summed up 
in my impressions of that one sermon. Though his tone in deliver¬ 
ing it was one of unusual tenderness, there lurked in it, neverthe¬ 
less, a mordant and petulant animus against the Christian religion 


21. Ibid., p. 44. 
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as a whole, if regarded as miraculously revealed or as postulating the 
occurrence of any definite miracle. It was the voice of one who, 
while setting all belief in the miraculous aside, on the ground that 
it had no evidence of a scientific kind to support it, was proclaim¬ 
ing with confidence some vague creed as unassailable, the evidence 
in support of which was very much more nebulous, or what many 
would describe as nil,^^ 

As a result, Jowett became the chief target of satire in The New 
Republic, 

Mallock wrote that he was thinking of the Master of his College 

mainly as a type, exceptional indeed on account of his signal in¬ 
tellect, but otherwise representing a moral and mental attitude 
which was common not only to the teaching body of Balliol, but 
also to the age in general, in so far as its traditional temper had 
been influenced by scientific knowledge. Nearly all the Balliol 
dons—even those who never spoke of religion—seemed to start 
with the same foregone conclusion, that the dogmatic theology of 
the churches was as dead as geocentric astronomy. They assumed 
this, just as Jowett did, on what purported to be scientific grounds, 
and yet when they sought, as he did, to put in the place of this 
some solemn system of quasi-scientific ethics, their attempts seemed 
to me to exhibit the same absurdity with which Jowett’s construc¬ 
tive teaching had at first made me familiar. Their denials of every¬ 
thing which to me had been previously sacred appalled me like the 
overture to some approaching tragedy. Their confident attempts 
at some new scheme of affirmations affected me like a solemn 
farce.*^ 

The New Republic is the recording of this overture to tragedy: 
it is the solemn farce being played out. Mallock adds: “I now 
saw what logically the new gospel implied. The sense of impending 
catastrophe became more and more acute.**^® In other words, he 
had a vision of the Wastelands, the deserts of the spirit in which 
the bankrupt souls of the 1920’s were to wander aimlessly. 

Even in childhood he had regarded any questionings of the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible and the miraculous events recorded 
in it as “at once absurd and blasphemous.” According to his own 
account, “this dual mood” was renewed at Oxford: 

I became conscious of an absurdity to which as a child I had been 
a stranger—namely, the absurdity of the arguments by which men 


23. Ibid,, p. 81. 
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who repudiated orthodoxy altogether endeavored to establish in its 
place some purely natural substitute, such as the “enthusiasm of 
humanity,” a passion for the welfare of posterity, or a godless 
deification of domestic puritanism for its own sake. In addition to 
this second absurdity a third gradually dawned on me. This was 
the absurdity, common to all parties alike, of supposing that, if the 
cardinal doctrines of religious orthodoxy were discredited—namely, 
that the human soul is immorta:, that the human will is free, .aid 
that a God exists who is interest»‘.d in the fortunes of each soul in¬ 
dividually—these doctrines, in d; sappearing, would take away with 
them nothing but themselves alone; the actual fact being that tney 
are known to mankind generalK not so much in themselves a- in 
their indirect effects on that pi xus of moral, emotional, and in¬ 
tellectual values on which all oi r higher interests in the dram^* of 
life depend.^® 

Impelled equally by a sense of disillusionment and by the urge 
to expose the absurdities of cont( mporary doctrines, Mallock began 
to write The New Republic during his second year at Oxford. From 
then on, according to his own account, “I was constantly engaged 
in tentative sketches of a book in which I hoped some day to give 
a comprehensive picture of the moral and intellectual condition to 
which my Oxford experiences had by that time raised or reduced 
me.”^^ In the book, Mallock intended to discuss “the rational aim 
of life, and the manner in which a definite supernatural faith was 
essential, extraneous, or positively prejudicial” to such an aim.^® 
The teachings at Oxford and the whole spirit of the age seemed to 
point to a mood of desperate pessimism, a mood which he summed 
up in the Greek epigram on the title-page: “All is laughter, all is 
dust, all is nothingness, for all things that are arise out of the un¬ 
reasonable.” Industrial and scientific materialism had brought the 
plague of religious pessimism which infected Tennyson, Hardy, and 
most other thinkers of the Victorian period. In The New Republic, 
Mallock sought to throw off this disease not by the counter-infections 
of hopeless lament or desperate acceptance, but by submitting the 
dangerous germs to the antiseptic of satire. He poured the disin¬ 
fectant of ridicule upon Matthew Arnold’s covert attempt to under¬ 
mine the essential strength of the Church of England through an 
identification of Christianity with a broad but vague concept of 
cultural sweetness and light; and he poured an even stronger vitriol 

26. Ibid,, pp. 84-85. 27. Ibid., p. 87. 28. Ibid., p. 88. 
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upon the latitudinarianism of Benjamin Jowett, the scientific ma¬ 
terialism of Thomas Huxley and John Tyndall, and the alleged 
atheism of Professor W. K. Clifford. At best, in Mallock’s view, 
these men were vainly trying to reconcile science and Christianity; 
at worst, they were propounding a delusive optimism which ob¬ 
scured the disintegrative force of their ideas. More to be despised 
and more obviously evil was aestheticism, typified by Walter Pater; 
for to warp Christian holiness into a cult of beauty which embraced 
even the satanic and the aphrodisiac was to depart from true re¬ 
ligion almost completely, in Mallock’s opinion. Consequently, the 
aesthetic disease was exposed to a particularly strong germicide in 
The New Republic. 

The undergraduate discovered only one light shining in Ox¬ 
ford. John Ruskin proved to be a friend and a sympathizer, one 
who also suffered from doubts, but who spoke with “the true voice 
of reason and challenging passion combined—a voice which would 
not say ‘peace where there was no peace.’ Accordingly, by means 
of the discussions in the novel, Mallock sought to show “that Rus- 
kin’s principles, despite their superficial absurdities, ended, if car¬ 
ried far enough, in the nearest approach to truth which under 
modem conditions of thought and knowledge is possible.”^® From 
their first meeting, the youth was struck by the irresistible fascina¬ 
tion of Ruskin’s manner, a manner almost plaintively simple but 
polished in weighty and winning dignity. Just as Jowett repelled 
him, so Ruskin attracted him. “I grew to know Ruskin intimately,” 
he wrote later, “and my sympathy with his genius never lost its 
loyalty.”®^ The basis of that sympathy is revealed in a remark in 
The New Republic which clearly shows that Laurence is a mouth¬ 
piece for Mallock’s own views: “Herbert and I, you see, are two 
fools. We both of us want to pray, and we neither of us can.” 

Models for the novel were readily available to the under¬ 
graduate: The Republic of Plato, the Satyricon of Petronius Ar¬ 
biter, and the novels of Peacock. In all these works, a circle of 
friends, each of them representing a prevalent view, discuss ques¬ 
tions of philosophy, religion, art, and social life, their arguments be¬ 
ing marshalled so that a general and coherent meaning emerges. 


29. Ibid., p. 86. 
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In The New Republic, the idea of taking characters from life, and 
much of the satirical tone, derived particularly from Peacock.®^ 
However, Mallock was not incx)3erienccd in such writing. Having 
won the Newdigate Prize for p)etry with “The Isthmus of Suez” 
in 1871, he turned to satire in tb‘ following year when he published 
Everyman his own Poet, or Tie Inspired Singer's Recipe Baok. 
In it, directions are given for tlie composition of various type^ of 
Victorian poetry, the victims of the satire being Arnold, Kingsley, 
Browning, Morris, Byron, Swinburne, and the Pre-Raphaelites. The 
fragmentary version of The Nt v Republic in the magazine Bel¬ 
gravia followed in 1876-77, but Mallock completely revised its ‘^ext 
for publication as a book in 18 T, and restored its original form, 
that of a novel. The final version was the product of six or se^en 
rewritings.®® 

The New Republic was the first of four works by Mallock in 
which the absurdities of curren- philosophies were displayed. In 
different ways they reiterated his attack upon modem atheistic 
philosophy on the basis of its results, and in doing so, they “appealed 
not so much to pure religious emotion as to the intellect, a sense 
of humor, and what is called a knowledge of the world.”®* The 
New Paul and Virginia (1878), a broad satire on Positivism, was 
followed in 1879 by a treatise on science and atheism entitled 
Is Life Worth Living? The latter first appeared as a series of ar¬ 
ticles. Ruskin commented on one of them as follows: “Respecting 
the real position of the modern English mind with respect to its 
former religion, I beg my readers’ accuratest attention to Mr. Mal- 
lock’s faultlessly logical article in the Nineteenth Century for this 
month, ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ ”®^ Another novel, A Romance of 
the Nineteenth Century, appeared in 1881. It was an attempt to 
translate the argument of the earlier works into a form meaningful 

32. Ibid., p. 87. 

33. Tillotson (p. 49) is needlessly puzzled to know “why the novel 
is said to be ‘restored to its original form,’ when Mallock tells us that its 
original form had been long and painfully overlaid by successive re-writings.” 
Mallock is obviously contrasting the original form as a novel with the “in¬ 
complete and somewhat fragmentary condition” of the Belgravia version. 
(Cf. Memoirs, pp. 89, 349; and the note on the title-page verso of the 1st 
and 2nd editions.) 34. Memoirs, p. 337. 

35. The Works of John Ruskin, VIII, 73. 
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for average men, as Mallock’s message was now more serious. Dur¬ 
ing his adolescence he had regarded the attacks on orthodox religion 
as menacing, but the attackers themselves as merely ludicrous; now 
in his maturity, his attitude toward the attackers changed: 

I began to fear them as formidable; and they were for me rendered 
more formidable still by the very unfortunate fact that the de¬ 
fenders of orthodoxy seemed to me, in respect of their tactics, to 
be hardly less ludicrous than their opponents. The only way in 
which the former could successfully make good their defense was— 
such was my conclusion—by appeal to common experience: by 
showing how supernatural religion was implicit in all civilized life, 
and how grotesque and tragic would be the ruin in which such life 
would collapse if supernatural faith were eliminated.®® 

Meanwhile, Mallock became increasingly disturbed by “the 
preaching of extreme democracy or Socialist radicalism in politics,” 
which “came to a head between the years 1880 and 1900, in the 
writings of Henry George and the English followers of Marx.”®^ 
These political gospels seemed to him no less dangerous and absurd 
than the atheism he had previously attacked. As a result, he pub¬ 
lished Social Equality in 1882, and followed it in 1884 with Proper-- 
ty and Progress and The Landlords and the National Income. The 
same year saw his Atheism and the Value of Life. A novel. The Old 
Order Changes, united treatments of religious and social problems, 
in 1886. Between 1890 and 1896, he dealt with social politics in 
Labour and the Popular Welfare; Classes and Masses; and Aris^ 
tocracy and Evolution. The rest of the decade was devoted to three 
novels: A Human Document; The Heart of Life; and The Indi¬ 
vidualist, “studies of the relation of religion to the passions, feel¬ 
ings and foibles of which for most men the experiences of life 
consist.”®® 

Meanwhile Mallock had travelled and had written poetry. 
In an Enchanted Island, 1889, was followed by another volume of 
verse in 1893, and a translation of Lucretius, in 1900, in the meter 
of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat. Some essays on Positivism were collected 
in Studies of Contemporary Superstition, 1895. 


36. Memoirs, pp. 336-37. 
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Between 1900 and 1908, Mallock published five works on “the 
relation of religious dogmas to philosophy and scientific knowl¬ 
edge”:®® Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption; Religion as a Credible 
Doctrine; The Veil of the Temple (a satire in the spirit of The Nrw 
Republic ); The Reconstruction if Belief; and a novel. An Inn- 
mortal Soul. In 1907 he came to public notice because of a series of 
addresses on socialist propaganda. They were delivered in the 
United States and published, with revisions, as A Critical Examira- 
tion of Socialism. Bernard Shaw answered with Socialism and 
Superior Brains. A Reply to Mr Mallock (1909). But the sober 
conservative declined to change his position and published T he 
Nation as a Business Firm in 1910, Social Reform as Related to 
Realities and Delusions in 1914 and both The Limits of Pure 
Democracy and Capital, War and Wages in 1918. His writing 
career was appropriately rounded off in 1920 with the thoroughly 
delightful Memoirs of Life and Literature. 

In general, the later religious works show leanings toward 
Roman Catholicism. However, there is no record of Mallock’s ever 
making the declaration necessary for being received into that com¬ 
munion. Just before his death in 1923, he had been visiting the 
Benedictines at Downside. While en route to visit some other Bene¬ 
dictines, he became ill at the home of his sister, an ardent Roman 
Catholic convert. Growing delirious, he had to be moved to an 
infirmary in Wincanton. Although his sister called a Carmelite 
priest, Mallock was in no fit state to make the required declara¬ 
tion. Under the circumstances, in response to the sister’s request, 
the priest gave conditional baptism to the unconscious man and, 
presumably, conditional absolution as well. Mallock was buried in 
the Roman Catholic portion of the cemetery at Wincanton. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Shane Leslie felt justified in including some of his poetry 
in An Anthology of Catholic Poets (New York, 1926).*® It is not 

39. Ibid. 

40. This information is based on a personal letter from Father 
Ronald Knox, whose chief source of information was Mallock’s close friend, 
Maurice Baring. Confidential answers to enquiries made by the present 
editor in Wincanton, Somerset, corroborate these details and add nothing 
to them. Mrs. Geoffrey Madan, whose father was one of Mallock*s inti¬ 
mate friends, writes that Mallock would have hated the controversy about 
his deathbed religion: “He told my mother and myself, a few months be- 
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unlikely that Mallock would have made the necessary declaration 
had he lived. Certainly some of his friends believed that he 
meant to be received.^^ 

A letter from Mr. J. William Poynter to the present editor 
provides a considered judgment: 

Mallock undoubtedly had strong Catholic tendencies, but seems 
never to have had a final conviction of the truth of the Faith. His 
Religion as a Credible Doctrine, published in 1903 (twenty-seven 
years after the Republic), defended religion on lines no Catholic 
theologian would accept. His Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption 
(1900), though a definite and very able defence of Catholicism 
against Anglicanism and other forms of Christianity, concluded 
merely thus: “If the voice of the organic [that is, Roman Catholic] 
Church be illusory, all doctrinal Christianity—the miracle of 
Christ’s birth and death, the miracles of the Resurrection and 
Atonement, regarded as objective truths—are equally illusory 
also.” In short, not “Rome is true,” but simply ‘'aut Roma aut 
nullus/* 

After Mallock’s death in 1923, it was stated in some quarters 
that he had been received into the Church on his deathbed. In 
August, 1926, however, a correspondence on the subject appeared 
in The New Statesman, and therein irwas stated that he had been 
unconscious (in a coma) at the time. If so, of course he could 
have had only “conditional absolution.” 

Arnold Lunn, describing, in his book Now I See (1934, p. 121), 
his own hesitancies about joining the Church, said: “I was de¬ 
termined to avoid Mallock’s fate, a fate which was held up to me 
more than once as a warning by Father Knox. Mallock saw the 
truth, but did not follow it. It was only on his deathbed that a semi¬ 
conscious movement was charitably interpreted as a conscious sign 
of acquiescence by the waiting priest.” 

This psychological judgment seems too severe. Perhaps Mal¬ 
lock did not “see the truth” as truth, but as a probability, of which 


fore he died, that he intended retiring for a time to a Devon monastery. 
He was ill, and we never doubted his intention was to be received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. He disliked intensely any criticism of the 
Church in later years, had a Catholic priest friend he used to see when in 
London, and we in fact believed him latterly to have been accepted as 
Catholic.** Mrs. Madan, who is not herself a Roman Catholic, concludes: 
“I have no interest in the matter beyond the knowledge that Willy Mallock 
himself would have resented any criticism of the Roman Catholic Church.** 
41. This opinion is stated in six different personal letters received 
from friends of Mallock by the editor. 
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he was never quite sure. That, however, now can never be known 
in this world. What seems clear is that (unless at the last moment) 
Mallock was not definitely a Catholic, but defended Catholicism 
as the only true religion if any is tr ie. 

The semi-conscious movement m( ntioned by Mr. Lunn needed lo 
charitable interpretation. Under t'le circumstances, no priest world 
have hesitated to give conditional baptism. 

After the death of Mallock, his writings, with the excepti m 
of The New Republic and the M 'moirs, fell into neglect, although 
opponents of socialism and communism would do well to reviv^e 
them. The novel still appears i pon prescribed reading lists i 3r 
courses in Victorian literature a.‘ taught in the British Isles a id 
the British Dominions, but the ] resent editor has found English 
departments in American universities whose members had ban ly 
heard of the work: certainly it is noticeably absent from the shelves 
of many university libraries. As Sir John Squire has pointed out, 
“Both the book and the author need revival.”*^ 

Neither of them was neglected in the nineteenth century. The 
novel, published eight times in Great Britain and the United States 
before 1900, was widely admired and discussed. Disraeli ranked it 
in “a genuinely original trio” of works with his Popanilla and 
Laurence Oliphant’s Picadilly.*^ Mallock himself has been recog¬ 
nized as the “most discussed author of his day.”'*'* Nevertheless the 
study of his novels by Amy Belle Adams has not sufficed to revive 
much interest in him since the appearance of her monograph in 
1934. 

Reasons for this neglect are easily found: The New Republic 
is devoted to thoughtful discussion and is almost devoid of plot; 
for this reason it has little appeal to the mass of the population. 
Some degree of temporary popularity is possible for such a work if 
its characters are inspired by living people who are well known, par¬ 
ticularly if they are satirized; but when those originals pass out of 
the news and into the textbooks, interest in a literary treatment of 
them is likely to become academic also. Even that academic interest 

42. “Introduction,” The New Republic (1937), p. 7. 

43. Cited by Adams, p. 44. 

44. For a brief history of the reception of Mallock’s novel and sub¬ 
sequent criticism of it, see Adams, pp. 13-14, 35-50. 
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is likely to dwindle if, as in the case of Mallock, the author of the 
work identifies himself with extreme conservatism and becomes 
labelled as a reactionary. Assuming the role of a King Canute, he 
ordered back the waves of materialism, socialism, and humanism, 
but they swelled into the tide of modem liberalism, and in their 
onmsh he was almost lost from sight. In America, he has been 
largely forgotten; but in England, where the memory of the originals 
of the characters in The New Republic is more vivid, he has been 
better remembered, and explorers from a new generation have con¬ 
tinued to set forth to discover him anew. 

If, elated by the richness of his discovery, one of these explorers 
were to seek for information about Mallock other than that which 
has already appeared in print, he would probably be disappointed; 
for Mallock’s papers seem to have been destroyed, and his immediate 
relatives are dead. However, a few of his friends and acquaintances 
remain. Their reminiscences chiefly concern personal and trivial 
matters which are likely to be forgotten but which are important 
for the full understanding of a man. One correspondent writes as 
follows: 

W. H. M. was a glorious snob and incurable romantic under a dry 
manner. He could not recite poetry which moved him, without 
actual tears and a break in his voice. He was amused by and in¬ 
terested in children—especially little girls—and loved drawing pic¬ 
tures and telling ghost stories. He was small, plump, bald, widb a 
long wisp of hair brushed upwards over his head. To this may 
be added a small waxed moustache, twinkling grey eyes, and a 
sUght limp. He smoked cigarettes incessantly. In the country he 
wore London clothes and a bowler hat. He loved good food, hated 
exercise, and carried a gold-headed cane behind his back as he 
walked, whether in town or country. “I don’t know an ace from 
a spade,” I heard him say, for he hated cards. 

Another friend of Mallock points out that one of his foibles 
was to go out a great deal in society, but always to be invited as 
one of the old family of Cockington near Torquay, and not as an 
author. A different correspondent notes that Mallock loved Swin¬ 
burne’s threnody to Baudelaire, “Ave atque Vale,” and adds: “He 
used to quote it to me often. ^Where the wet hill winds weep’ al¬ 
ways moved him specially, I remember.” 
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A letter from New Zealand from the daughter of Hugh, Earl 
Annesley, contains reminiscences of Mallock’s visits to Lord and 
Lady Rhoden in Ireland almost three-quarters of a century ago, 
when she was eight or nine: 

He was often at Castlewellen and used to discuss what he was writ 
ing with my father and mother, \^'e were very Protestant, and a 
Tullymore there was a private chapel in the house. . . . Mr. Mai 
lock came to those services, and 1 can give you a picture of his 
rather fat face sinking into a high (ollar with very sleek black haii 
slightly long, and only just missing the collar at the back. 

It is pleasant to have this picture of the youthful Mallock to offse 
that given by Osbert Sitwell of “ he former beloved star, youn^ 
and brilliant, of literary drawing rooms now fallen to dust”: 

On realizing the identity of the oM chinoiserie tottering about in 
the heat in a state of despair, searching, not too energetically but 
fussily, for the missing Rolls, and ever and anon taking off his 
bowler hat to mop his forehead—as he did so disclosing a single 
damp strand of hair, long and undulating by nature as the Monster 
of Loch Ness but now wound and flattened round his crown like 
a turban—on realizing, as I say, his identity, I went up to him. . . . 
Very far from him, we comprehended, were those days of amber 
when he had looked with the all too clear eyes of youth on the great 
of his time, on Matthew Arnold and Walter Pater and Jowett, and 
many famous men now forgotten and unlamented, had heard them 
talk, and had, in a novel, made their converse still better, so that 
he was their master, though so young, and they were his puppets. 
In the years that had passed since his triumph—for the reception 
of his first book cannot be called less—his rather cynical temper 
of mind had become accentuated, until he had grown to distrust 
all intelligence and artistic perception, and had been turned by the 
hardening of his arteries into a pillar of prejudice.”*® 

Sir Osbert goes on to comment upon Mallock’s powers as a social 
organizer. In that respect, at least, the man had not changed. 

Though Mallock himself grew old, his novel still has the fresh¬ 
ness of youth. It is a satire in the tradition of Peacock’s novels and 
Aldous Huxley’s Point Counterpoint —another nouvelle d clef by a 
Balliol man. For the most part, Mallock’s portraits are not unfair 
to their originals: certainly, personal characteristics, mannerisms. 


45. Sir Osbert Sitwell, Laughter in the Next Room, pp. 173-74. 
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and gestures are vividly conveyed. Moreover, the criticisms of con¬ 
flicting religious and substitute-religious ideas of the Victorian pe¬ 
riod are incisive. The work is exceptional for its clarity, wit, and 
polish, and for the efficiency with which the doctrines of various 
types are conveyed. Its chief value is, perhaps, that it introduces 
readers to a series of discussions typical of one of the great periods 
of cultured conversation—into conversation such as that which was 
heard at the homes of the Froudes and Mrs. Pattison and “Violet 
Fane,” or discussions like those which took place at the famous 
Metaphysical Society.^® 

46. The probable influence of this organization upon The New 
Republic is discussed by Alan Willard Brown in The Metaphysical Society. 
Victorian Minds in Crisis. 1869-1860, p. 37, note 4. However, Dr. Brown 
is wrong in attributing (pp. 37, 188) Roman Catholicism to Mallock during 
the latter’s active career. 

The possibility that Lord Houghton was an original of one of the 
characters in The New Republic —^presumably Otho Laurence—is sug¬ 
gested by Dr. Brown. However, Mr. James Pope-Hennessey writes in a let¬ 
ter that he sees no resemblance whatever between the two characters. 
Monckton Milnes. The Years of Promise, 1809-1851, the first volume of 
Mr. Pope-Hcnnessey’s definitive Life of Lo^d Houghton, appeared in 1950. 
This work, a model of its kind, should appeal to every reader of The New 
Republic, for in its pages Victorian figures come to complete life. 
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“The great charm of the book lie' in the clever and artistic way th • 
dialogue is managed, and the diverse an- various expedients by which, whih. 
the love of thought on every page is k( ot at a high pitch, it never loses it; 
realistic aspect. ... It is giving high p aise to a work of this sort to say th 2 c 
it absolutely needs to be taken as a wh‘ >le, and that disjointed extracts hei ; 
and there would entirely fail to convey a ly idea of the artistic unity, the can 
ful and conscientious sequence of what is evidently the brilliant outcome c f 
much patient thought and study. . . . ) nough has now been said to recon - 
mend these volumes to any reader wh« desires something above the usu^ 1 
novel, something which will open up laj-es of thought in his own mind, and 
insensibly introduce a higher standard in o his daily life. . . . Here is novelt / 
indeed, as well as originality, and to ai yone who can appreciate or under¬ 
stand The New Republic it cannot fail to be a rare treat.”— Observer. 


“Everybody knows The New Republic for a very clever and sufficiently 
reckless bit of literary caricature; but everybody does not know, I take it, the 
originals of the famous set of poets, philosophers, critics, and dilettanti that 
are posed therein for the delectation of all the World and his Wife. Here is 
a list that should enable the veriest Philistine to feel at home in such goodly 
and aesthetic company:—Storks, Professor Huxley; Stockton, Professor Tyn¬ 
dall ; Herbert, Professor Ruskin; Donald Gordon, Thomas Carlyle; Jenkinson, 
Professor Jowett; Mr. Luke, Mr. Matthew Arnold; Saunders, Professor 
Kingdon Clifford; Rose, Mr. Walter H. Pater; Leslie, Mr. Hardinge; Seydon, 
Dr. Pusey; Lady Grace, Mrs. Mark Pattison; Mrs. Sinclair, Mrs. Singleton 
(Violet Fane). Some of these caricatures are good enough, if a little thin; 
others are not so good. Few, I imagine, would recognise Thomas Carlyle in 
Donald Gordon; and I am not prepared to swear that Mr. Saunders and 
Professor Clifford are as like as two peas. Mr. Rose, however, is worth gold, 
and so too is Mr. Luke; while there arc touches in the Jenkinson-Jowett that 
are, in their way, as neat as anything of the sort in modern letters.”— 
London. 

“A book to read, to rejoice in, and to remember. ... It is only very 
dull or very bigoted persons who will misunderstand its meaning, or who will 
fail to see that, if it furnishes few weapons to the faithful, it blunts and 
breaks a goodly array of the swords and spears of the unbelievers.”— 
Standard. 

“This is a very ambitious book. It is a bold thing for a young man to 
challenge comparison with Plato. . . . The book will be read, we should 
think, with great zest at the Universities, where alone, perhaps, some of the 
more secret touches of its satire will be fully appreciated. . . . The interlocu¬ 
tors in the book not only talk, but are admirably adapted to be the cause of 
talk in others.”— Examiner. 

♦Reprinted from the edition of 1878. 
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“A very original and suggestive work. If we could imagine Mr. Anthony 
Trollope and Sir Arthur Helps combined, with a slight soupqon of Mr. Mat¬ 
thew Arnold, we might get pretty near to the leading characteristics of the 
book. It is clearly written by a man who knows society and can discriminate 
and deal readily with its typical personages, and who has the unique faculty 
of presenting actual living men under thin disguises, with the slightest touch 
of satiric extravaganza, which does not in the least detract from the 
general truth of the picture, and yet carries with it almost the interest 
of fiction. ... It is from first to last ingenious, humorous, and suggestive.” 
—^Nonconformist. 

“Sharp and keen in its abundant sarcasm, and fresh and striking in the 
mode in which things of common interest are presented. ... It is a book 
to stimulate thought.”— Liverpool Weekly Albion. 

“So clever a book, despite its faults, that it deserves criticism of the 
admonitory rather than the objurgatory kind. . . . Here is a man who can 
write epigrams, and we hope that he will write more.”—AxHENiEUM. 

“A decidedly clever book. There is plenty of epigram in its literary style. 
. . . There is a very clever imitation of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s (Mr. Luke) 
poetry; but the best parody in the book is that of a sermon of Mr. Jowett, 
and this is really so good that it might well be a reminiscence of a discourse 
actually delivered in Balliol Chapel.”— The World. 

“The introduction of living personages under transparent disguises, to 
point the moral and adorn the tale of The New Republic, cannot be justified, 
and should not be encouraged. This is, nevertheless, a naughty world, and it 
is more than probable that the obnoxious story will be the first item to which 
readers in general will refer. The parodies bl some of our most conspicuous 
theological, scientific, and philosophical guides are unquestionably happy.”— 
Illustrated London News. 

“The aim of the book, and the general vigour of execution, render the 
two volumes thoroughly acceptable. ... The New Republic will attract 
attention both by its forcible delineation of character and the earnestness of 
the author’s thoughts.”— Scotsman. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OWARDS the close o- last July, when the London S( a- 
son was fast dying of the dust, Otho Laurence^ had 
invited what the A^Jorning Post called “a select cir le 
of friends,” to sper d a quiet Sunday with him at nis 
cool villa by the sea 

This singular retreat was the work of a very singular man, 
Otho Laurence’s uncle,^ who hal squandered on it an immense 
fortune, and had designed it as f ir as possible to embody his own 
tastes and character. He was a member of a Tory family of some 
note, and had near relations in both Houses of Parliament; but he 
was himself possessed of a deep though quiet antipathy to the two 
things generally most cherished by those of his time and order, the 
ideas of Christianity and Feudalism; and he studiously kept him¬ 
self clear of all public life. Pride of birth, indeed, he had in no 
small measure >5 but it was the pride of a Roman of the Empire 
rather than of an Englishman; a pride which, instead of connecting 
him with prince or people, made him shun the one as a Caesar, 
and forget the other as slaves. All his pleasures were those of a 
lettered voluptuary, who would, as he himself said, have been more 
in place under Augustus or the Antonines; and modem existence, 
under most of its aspects, he affected to regard as barbarous. Next 

1. Mallock’s idealization of himself, colored by characteristics taken from 
brilliant socialites like Laurence Oliphant and Lord Houghton. In the 
Memoirs (p. 59), Mallock notes that Lord Houghton “would have been the 
wittiest writer in the world if his books had been equal to his conversation,” 
and notes that his gifts made him “a marked figure in any company which 
his ubiquitous presence animated. He knew everybody of note in the fashion¬ 
able and semifashionable world, and many who belonged to neither . . . ; and 
his views of life, from whatever point he looked at it, were expressed with a 
weighty brilliance or a subcynical humor.” Oliphant is not mentioned in the 
Memoirs, 

2, Partly suggested by William Hurrell Froude. See the Key to the 
characters in my Introduction. (Hereafter referred to as Key,) 
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to a bishop, the thing he most disliked was a courtier; next to a 
courtier, a fox-hunting country gentleman. But nothing in hih life, 
perhaps, was so characteristic of him as his leaving of it. During 
his last hours he was soothed by a pretty and somewhat educated 
housemaid, whom he called Phyllis, and whom he made sit by his 
bedside, and read aloud to him Gibbon’s two chapters on Chris¬ 
tianity. Phyllis had just come to the celebrated excerpt from Ter- 
tullian, in which that father contemplates the future torments of 
the unbelievers, when the parish clergyman, who had been sent 
for by Mr. Laurence’s widowed sister-in-law, arrived to offer his 
services. “How shall I admire”^—these were the words that, read 
in a low sweet tone, first greeted his ears when he was shown softly 
into the sick chamber—“how shall I admire, how laugh, how re¬ 
joice, how exult, when I behold so many proud monarchs, so many 
fancied gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness; so many 
magistrates who persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in a 
fiercer fire than ever they kindled against the Christians!” The 
clergyman was at first much reassured at hearing words so edify¬ 
ing; but when he turned to old Mr. Laurence, he was dismayed 
to see on his pale face, no signs of awe, but only a faint smile, full 
of sarcastic humour. He therefore glanced at the book that was 
lying on the girl’s lap, and discovered to his horror the work of the 
infidel historian. He was at first struck dumb; but, soon recovering 
himself, began to say something suitable at once to his own pro¬ 
fession and to the sick man’s needs. Mr. Laurence answered him 


3. Vide Gibbon*s Decline and Fall, chap, xv [author’s note]. The passage 
in question reads as follows: “ ‘You are fond of spectacles,’ exclaims the 
stern Tertullian, ‘expect the greatest of all spectacles, the last and eternal 
judgment of the universe. How shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how 
exult, when I behold so many proud monarchs, and fancied gods, groaning 
in the lowest abyss of darkness; so many magistrates, who persecuted the 
name of the Lord, liquefying in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against 
the Christians; so many sage philosophers blushing in red-hot flames with 
their deluded scholars; so many celebrated poets trembling before the tri¬ 
bunal, not of Minos, but of Christ; so many tragedians, more tuneful in the 
expression of their own sufferings; so many—’ But the humanity of the reader 
will permit me to draw a veil over the rest of this infernal description, which 
the zealous African pursues in a long variety of affected and unfeeling wit¬ 
ticisms.” (Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, I, 457, quot¬ 
ing Tertullian, De Spectaculis, c. 30.) 
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with the greatest courtesy, but with many thanks declined any as¬ 
sistance from him; saying wistfully that he knew he had not long 
to live, and that his one wish was that he could open his veins in 
a bath, and so fade gently into ileath; “and then,” he added, ‘ my 
soul, if I have one, might perfaps be with Petronius, and with 
Seneca. And yet sleep would, 1 think, be better than even their 
company.” The poor clergymai bade a hasty adieu, and Ph' llis 
resumed her reading. Mr. Lau ence listened to every word: che 
smile returned to his lips that ha I for a moment left them, and ' vas 
still upon them when, half-an-h ^ur afterwards, he died, so qui* tly 
that Phyllis did not perceive it, hut continued her reading for seme 
time to ears that could hear nothi ig. 

All his property he left to his nephew Otho, including his 
splendid villa, which was indeed as it was meant to be, a type of 
its builder. It was a house of pilh.rs, porticoes, and statues, designed 
ambitiously in what was meant vo be a classical style; and though 
its splendours might not be all perhaps in the best taste, nor even 
of the most strictly Roman pattern, there was yet an air about its 
meretricious stateliness by which the days of the Empire were at 
once suggested to one,^ a magnificence that would at any rate have 
pleased Trimalcio, though it might have scandalised Horace.® 

4. In the serialized Belgravia version, “one” concludes the sentence, and 
the rest of the paragraph is as follows: “It was just the place, indeed, that 
would have enraptured Statius; and in its cool rooms and green gardens, 
Vopiscus might have passed peacefully his 

Pierian days, and slumbers sweet with song ” 

5. At this point in the Belgravia text and in the first two editions, Mai- 
lock inserted a note over six hundred words in length. Since he dropped it 
from subsequent editions, and since it has little relevance to the novel, it 
may be merely summarized as follows: 

In describing the house, the author enlisted the aid of a fashionable lady 
novelist, the daughter of the housekeeper. She wrote in a lush style, of which 
the following is characteristic: “In the libraries and drawing rooms stood . . . 
jars and vases from China and Japan, Roman hand-mirrors, in which Faus¬ 
tina had perhaps surveyed her more than human loveliness, iridescent phials 
of glass, in which Locusta had perhaps stored her poisons, luxurious couches, 
some covered with purple velvet, some with crimson, inlaid tables,” etc. (She 
had once helped in an inventory of the house.) “Here . . . dwelt Otho 
Laurence, the celebrated epicurean of modern society. . . . All day long, 
through his gilded rooms, sounds of soft music stole; and dainty-footed Cir¬ 
cassian girls, and stealthy Odalisques, looking like strayed houris from Para- 
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Otho Laurence inherited with his uncle’s house something of 
the tastes and feelings of which it was the embodiment.® But, though 
an epicure by training and by temper, he had been open to other 
influences as well. At one time of his life he had, as it is expressed by 
some, experienced religion; and not religion only, but thought and 
speculation also. Indeed, ever since he was twenty-four, he had been 
troubled by a painful sense that he ought to have some mission in 
life. The only difficulty was that he could find none that would suit 
him. He had considerable natural powers, and was in many ways a 
remarkable man; but, unhappily, one of those who are remarkable 
because they do not become famous, not because they do. He was 
one of those of whom it is said till they are thirty, that they will do 
something; till they are thirty-five, that they might do something if 
they chose; and after that, that they might have done anything 
if they had chosen.^ Laurence was as yet only three years gone in the 
second stage, but such of his friends as were ambitious for him feared 
that three years more would find him landed in the third. He, too, 
was beginning to share this fear; and, not being humble enough to 
despair of himself, was by this time taking to despair of his century. 
He was thus hardly a happy man; but, like many unhappy men, he 
was capable of keen enjoyments. Chief amongst these was society in 


disc—” When Mallock objected to the inclusion of such company, the lady 
novelist automatically began a novel, “with which,” Mallock concludes, “we 
arc not concerned at this moment.” 

6. This paragraph is largely autobiographical, though not strictly so. 
For example, Otho is described as thirty-three, but Mallock was only twenty- 
eight when The New Republic was published. However, there are significant 
variations, including age, in the Belgravia version, following “embodiment”; 
“He was a graceful scholar, a connoisseur in ancient art, and he was an 
epicurean by training and by temper. But he had been under other influences 
also. He had at one time of his life experienced religion, and the account he 
was given of his uncle’s death-bed plunged him into the deepest melancholy. 
In this way his view of things was widened, and his whole nature penetrated 
with a subdued but deep anxiety. He thought and read much upon many 
subjects; he dabbled in many kinds of accomplishments. His moods varied 
from cynical to sentimental, his philosophies from positive to mystical. At 
twenty-four he felt that he ought to have a mission in life, but he could find 
none that would suit him.” 

7. An echo of Thales* excuse for not marrying: at first, that he was 
too young, and afterwards, that he was too old. 
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certain forms, especially a party in his own house, such as that which 
he had now assembled there. To this one in particular he looked 
forward with more than usual ple^isure, partly because of the pecul¬ 
iar elements which he had contrived to combine in it, but chiejly 
because amongst them was to be his friend Robert Leslie,® who had 
been living abroad, and whom he ‘^lad not seen for two years. 

Laurence’s aunt, Lady Grace,* helped to receive the guests, who 
by dinner-time on Saturday evening had all arrived. Robert Lesne 
was the last. The dressing-bell hac just done ringing as he drove up 
to the door, and the others had al eady gone upstairs; but he found 
Laurence in the library sitting wit)« his head on his hand, and a pi le 
of m^nu-cards on the desk before him. The two friends met wi h 
much warmth, and then examined each other’s faces to see if either 
had changed.^® 

“You told me you had been 11,” said Laurence, having again 
looked at Leslie, “and I am afraid you don’t seem quite well yet.” 

“You forget,” said Leslie, whose laugh was a little hollow, “that 
I was on the sea six hours ago; and, as you know, I am a wretched 
sailor. But the worst of human maladies are the most transient also 
—love that is half despairing, and sea-sickness that is quite so.” 


8. Charles Hardinge may be the original, but an element of Mallock 
seems to be present. See Key. 

9. Mrs. Mark Pattison, the original of this portrait, was brought up 
under strong High Church training and went beyond it into ultra-Puseyism. 
Subsequent to the writing of The New Republic, she abandoned the Church 
for Positivism. Her article, “The Idealist Movement and Positive Science: 
An Experience” (1897), traces her spiritual evolution. She found in Comte’s 
Catechism what enabled her to “face the anarchy caused by the shock to her 
beliefs following her marriage with Mark Pattison and her introduction to an 
intellectual society at Oxford not animated by faith in revealed religion.” 
(Lady Emilia Dilke [formerly Mrs. Pattison], The Book of the Spiritual Life, 
p. 10.) In Oxford she created a kind of salon, which Mallock frequented. 

10. The Belgravia version adds autobiographical detail: “The two 
friends met with much warmth, and then looked at each other a little, to 
sec if either had changed. In appearance they were a contrast. Laurence had 
fair hair, bluish-grey eyes, and a smooth face, which, but for a firm, clear 
mouth and massive chin, would have looked feminine. He was tall, with an 
elegant figure, and a carriage slightly languid. Leslie, on the other hand, was 
dark, with a worn face, and an expression in repose, that was not unlike a 
sneer; but his smile was peculiarly soft, and when he laughed he laughed 
with his eyes, rather than with his mouth.” 
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“I congratulate you,” said Laurence, again examining his 
friend’s face, “on your true cynical manner. I often thought we 
might have masters in cynicism just as we have masters in singing. 
Perhaps I shall be able to learn the art from you.” 

“Oh!” said Leslie, “the theory is simple enough. Find out, by 
a little suffering, what are the things you hold most sacred, and most 
firmly believe in, and, whenever an occasion offers, deny your faith. 
A cynic is a kind of inverted confessor, perpetually making enemies 
for the sake of what he knows to be false.” 

“Ah!” said Laurence, “but I don’t want theory. I know what is 
sacred just as well as you, and, when I am beast enough to be quite 
out of tune with it, I have the good sense to call it a phantom. 
But I don’t do this with sufficient energy. It is skill in cynical prac¬ 
tice I want—a lesson in the pungent manner—the bitter tone-” 

“Then please not to take your lessons from me,” said Leslie. 
“Imitation may be the sincerest flattery, but it is, of all, the most 
irritating: and a cynic, as you are good enough to call me, feels this 
especially. For a cynic is the one preacher, remember, that never 
wants to make converts. His aim is to outrage, not to convince: to 
create enemies, not to conquer them.„The peculiar charm that his 
creed has for him, is his own peculiarity in holding it. He is an acid 
that can only fizz with an alkali, and he therefore hates in others 
what he most admires in himself. So if you hear me say a bitter 
thing, please be good enough to brim over immediately with the milk 
of human kindness. If I say anything disrespectful about friendship, 
please be good enough to look hurt; and if I happen to say—what 
is the chief part of the cynic’s stock-in-trade—that no woman was 
ever sincere or faithful, I trust you have some lady amongst your 
visitors who will look at me with mournful eyes, and say to me, ‘Ah, 
if you did but know!’ ” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “perhaps I have; but, talking of what 
people are to say, I have something here about which I want you to 
help me. You see these cards; they are all double. Now that second 
half is for something quite new, and of my own invention. The cook 
has written his part already, so you need not look so alarmed; but he 
has only provided for the tongue as a tasting instrument; I am going 
to provide for it as a talking one. In fact, I am going to have a menu 
for the conversation, and to this I shall make everyone strictly ad¬ 
here. For it has always seemed absurd to me to be so careful about 
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what we put into our mouths, and to leave chance to arrange what 
comes out of them; to be so particular as to the order of what we 
eat, and to have no order at all in what we talk about. This is the 
case especially in parties like the present, where most of the people 
know each other only a little, anc if left to themselves would ne'^er 
touch on the topics that would m;ike them best acquainted, and b ist 
bring out their several personal f avours. That is what I like to >ee 
conversation doing. I ought to ha e written these menus before; but 
I have been busy all day, and, b( sides, I wanted you to help me I 
was just beginning without you hen you arrived, as I could w lit 
no longer; but I have put down r othing yet: indeed I could not ix 
upon the first topic that is to cc respond with the soup—the first 
vernal breath of discussion that i to open th(‘ buds of the shy and 
strange souls. So come, now—wh it shall we begin with? What we 
want is something that anyone can talk easily about, whether he 
knows anything of it or not—something, too, that may be treated 
in any way, either with laughter, feeling, or even a little touch of 
temper.” 

“Love,” suggested Leslie. 

“That is too strong to begin with,” said Laurence, “and too 
real. Besides, introduced in that way, it would be, I think, rather 
common and vulgar. No—the only thing that suggested itself to me 
was religion.” 

“Nothing could be better in some ways,” said Leslie; “but might 
not that, too, be rather strong meat for some? I apprehend, like 
Bottom, that ‘the ladies might be afeared of the lion.’ I should sug¬ 
gest rather the question, ‘Are you High-church or Low-church?’ 
There is something in that which at once disarms reverence, and 
may also just titillate the interests, the temper, or the sense of hu¬ 
mor. Quick,” he said, taking one of the cards, “and let us begin to 
write.” 

“Stop,” said Laurence; “not so fast, let me beg of you. Instead 
of religion, or anything connected with it, we will have, ‘What is the 
Aim of Life?’^^ Is not this the thing of things to suit us? About what 
do we know less or talk more ? There is a Sphinx in each of our souls 
that is always asking us this riddle; and when we are lazy or disap¬ 
pointed, we all of us lounge up to her, and make languid guesses. So 


11. On this theme Mallock published his Is Life Worth Living? 
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about this we shall all of us have plenty to say, and can say it in any 
way we like, flippant, serious, or sentimental. Think, too, how many 
avenues of thought and feeling it opens up! Evidently the ‘Aim of 
Life* is the thing to begin with.” 

Leslie assented; and before many minutes they had made the 
menu complete. 

The “Aim of Life” was to be followed by “Town and Coun¬ 
try,” which was designed to introduce a discussion as to where the 
Aim of Life was to be best attained. After this, by an easy transi¬ 
tion, came “Society;” next by way of entrees, “Art and Literature,” 
“Love and Money,” “Riches and Civilisation;” then “The Present,” 
as something solid and satisfying; and lastly, a light superfluity to 
dally with, brightly coloured and unsubstantial, with the entremets 
came “The Future.” 

“And who is here,” said Leslie, as they were ending their la¬ 
bours, “to enjoy this feast of reason?” 

“I will tell you,” said Laurence. “In the first place, there is 
Lady Ambrose,a woman of a very old but poor family, who has 
married a modern M.P. with more than a million of money. She is 
very particular about knowing the right; people, and has lovely, large 
grey eyes. Then there is Miss Merton,^® a Roman Catholic young 
lady, the daughter of old Sir Ascot Merton, the horse-racing evangel¬ 
ical.^* I knew her well five years ago, but had not seen her since her 
conversion, till to-day. Then we have Dr. Jenkinson,^® the great 


12. Mallock’s claim that Lady Hcathcoat-Amory was the original of this 
portrait needs qualification. See Key, 

13. Mallock’s cousin, Isey Froude. 

14. Probably Mallock’s maternal grandfather, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Froude, who was “famous for his horses, and also for his feats of horseman¬ 
ship.” {Memoirs, p. 6.) 

15. Dr. Benjamin Jowctt, Mallock regarded this portrait as “more im¬ 
portant than any others” {ibid., p. 88), adding, “I sought to show that 
Jowctt’s principles, if carried far enough, ended in absurdity.” {Ibid, p. 89.) 
The name “Jenkinson” not only refers to Jowett’s succession to Dr. Jenkyns 
as Master of Balliol but probably also contains a reminiscence of Dr. Jen- 
kison in Headlong Hall by Thomas Love Peacock. In that work, the author 
asserts that his Jenkison “from equal measures can always produce argu¬ 
ments on both sides of a question, with so much nicety and exactness, as to 
keep the said question eternally pending.” {The Works of Thomas Love Pea-^ 
cock, I, 8-9.) Jowett’s Broad Ghurchmanship often led him to a similar 
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Broad-church divine who thinks that Christianity is not dead, but 
changed by himself and his followers in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“I met Dr. Jenkinson,” said Leslie, “just before I went abroad, 
at a great dinner given by Baron Isaacs, in honour of his horse hav¬ 
ing won the Derby. Well—and wh<' else is there?” 

“Two celebrated members o the Royal Society,” said Lau¬ 
rence; “no less persons than-]*ut, good gracious! it is time we 

were up-stairs dressing. Come aloj g directly, and I will explain tlie 
other people to you before dinner.*' 

position. For example, in his study of ^he Epistles of St. Paul to the Th* s- 
salonianSy Galatians, Romans (II, 392) he states that the opposition of natu¬ 
ral and revealed religion is an opposit on of abstractions to which no facts 
really correspond: “The customs, laws, principles of a Christian nation may 
be regarded either as a compromise b^‘tween the two, or as a harmony of 
them.” 



CHAPTER II. 


T was half-past eight, and the party were fast assembling 
in the twilight drawing-room. Leslie was lounging in 
one of the windows, by a large stand of flowers and 
broad-leaved plants, and was studying the company 
with considerable interest. His first impression was of 
little more than of a number of men’s dark coats and white shirt- 
fronts, tables, couches, and gilded chairs, and the pleasant many- 
coloured glimmerings of female apparel. But before long he had ob¬ 
served more minutely. There were men who he instinctively felt were 
celebrities, discoursing to groups of ladies; there were ladies who he 
at once saw were attractive, being discoursed to by groups of men. 
He very soon detected Lady Ambrose, a fine handsome woman of 
perhaps thirty, with the large grey eyes of which Laurence had spo¬ 
ken, and a very clear complexion. Leslie was much prepossessed by 
her frank manner, and by her charming voice, as she was talking 
with some animation to a tall distinguished-looking young man, 
whose fine features, keen earnest glance, and thoughtful expression 
prepossessed him still more. Forming a third in this group, dropping 
in a word or two at intervals, he recognised the celebrated Dr. Jenk- 
inson—still full of vigour, though his hair was silver—the sharp and 
restless sparkle of whose eyes, strangely joined with the most benevo¬ 
lent of smiles, Leslie remembered to have noticed at Baron Isaacs’ 
festival. He had just identified Lady Ambrose and the Doctor, when 
Laurence came up to him in the window, and began to tell him who 
was who. 

“Dr. Jenkinson is the only one I know,” said Leslie, “and, 
naturally enough, he forgets me.” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “that man by himself, turning over the 
books on the table—the man with the black whiskers, spectacles, and 
bushy eyebrows—^is Mr. Storks^ of the Royal Society, who is great on 
the physical basis of life and the imaginative basis of God. The man 
with long locks in the window, explaining a microscope in so eager a 

1. The significance of this name for Thomas Henry Huxley’s type re¬ 
mains obscure. 
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way to that dark-haired girl, is Professor Stockton^—of the Royal 
Society also; and member and president of many Societies more. 
The girl—child, rather, I ought to (all her—that he is talking to, is 
Lady Violet Gresham^—^my second ( ousin. You see my aunt, the olo 
lady with grey curls, on the ottomar near the fire-place? Well—the 
supercilious-looking man, talking ra-"her loudly and rather slowly tc 
her about the dust in London, is Mr. Luke,^ the great critic anc 
apostle of culture. That, too, is anotl ter critic close by him—the pale 
creature, with large moustache, looKing out of the window at the 
sunset. He is Mr. Rose,® the pre-Raj'haelite. He always speaks in an 
undertone, and his two topics are self-indulgence® and art. The 
young man there with Lady Ambr(»se and Dr. Jenkinson, is Lord 
Allen.^ He is only two- or three-ane -twenty; still, had you been in 

2. Mallock puts immediate stress or two outstanding characteristics of 
John Tyndall: his general enthusiasm and his zeal for education. 

3. Unidentified. 

4. The name “Luke” obviously points to Matthew Arnold. 

5. Walter Pater’s essay on “Aesthetic Poetry” ([1868] reprinted in 
Appreciations. With an Essay on Style) and his friendship with Rossetti 
probably gave the impression that he was identified with the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement. However, Pater lacked the earnestness and selflessness of the Ros¬ 
settis and their circle. According to Thomas Wright, Pater enjoyed the por¬ 
trait of Mr. Rose, commenting, “I am pleased to be called Mr. Rose—the 
rose being the queen of flowers.” (The Life of Walter Pater, II, 18.) But 
other biographers believe that he was distressed over the portraiture. At any 
rate, in the second edition of The Renaissance, Pater withdrew his “Conclu¬ 
sion,” from which Mallock derived most of the material for his parody. Pater 
wrote that he omitted it because “it might possibly mislead some of these 
young men into whose hands it might fall.” (The Renaissance, Studies in Art 
and Poetry, p. 233, note 1. The first edition, which was the one used by Mal¬ 
lock, was entitled Studies in the History of the Renaissance. Unless otherwise 
noted, my references, hereafter, are to this edition, which is cited as Renais¬ 
sance.) Mallock had met Pater, but he seems to have derived most of his 
material from a young man who had been one of Pater’s pupils. (Wright, 
op. cit., II, 12.) In a letter to Wright in 1904, Mallock claimed that “the 
fanciful sketch of Pater introduced into The New Republic was meant to 
represent an attitude of mind rather than a man,” but Wright regarded the 
portrait as faithful. (Ibid.; cf. also Tillotson, pp. 44-60.) 

6. Rose’s doctrine of self-indulgence is a development to absurdity of 
such statements as “our one chance is ... in getting as many pulsations as 
possible into the given time.” (Renaissance, p. 212.) 

7. In Without Knowing Mr. Walkley (pp. 149-50), Edith Olivier de¬ 
scribes the original of this portrait; “Lord Pembroke was the most beautiful 
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England lately, you would often have heard his name. He has come 
early into an immense property, and he yet is conscious that he has 
duties in life. But,” said Laurence, sighing, “he too feels, as I do, 
that he has fallen on evil days, in which there can be no peace for 
us—little but doubt and confusion, and what seems to me a losing 
battle against the spiritual darkness of this world. However—that 
red-headed youth thinks very differently. He is Mr. Saunders® from 
Oxford, supposed to be very clever and advanced. Next him is Don¬ 
ald Gordon,® who has deserted deer-stalking and the Kirk, for litera¬ 
ture and German metaphysics.” 

“And who is that,” said Leslie, “the young lady with those large 
and rather sad-looking eyes, and the delicate, proud mouth?” 

“Which?” said Laurence. 

“The one on the sofa,” said Leslie, “who looks so like a Rey¬ 
nolds portrait—like a duchess of the last century—the lady in the 
pale blue dress, talking to that man with such a curiously attractive 
smile and the worn melancholy look?” 

“That,” said Laurence, “is Miss Merton. I am glad you admire 


being I ever saw—beautiful alike in person and in spirit. He was immensely 
tall, with a small head, a short dark beard, and wonderful Russian eyes 
which were set in his head at a curious drooping angle. . . . He was a man 
of great intellectual power with deep, sad thoughts, and a rare sense of 
nonsense and of fun. Disraeli had made him an under-secretary of State 
at the age of twenty-three, and must have seen in him one of the romantic, 
aristocratic, political dreamers of his own early novels. But by then Lord 
Pembroke had already lived more than half of his short life, and his health 
quickly broke down under the strain of politics. Disraeli’s insight was justified 
however, for Wilton now became a country house such as he depicted in 
Lothair, filled with a succession of statesmen, travellers, artists, writers, and 
beautiful women.” On the basis of this description, it may be conjectured 
that there may be some element of Lord Pembroke in the portrait of Otho 
Laurence. 

8. William Kingdon Clifford, traditionally regarded as an original of 
this portrait, was a Cambridge man and was undoubtedly highly intellectual 
and liberal in outlook. So were the Reverend U. B. Philpot, Frederic Harri¬ 
son, and Positivists in general: the caricature points waveringly to all these 
men. See Key. 

9. If the deerstalking is omitted, this description is applicable to Thomas 
Carlyle, but George Macdonald, the novelist and poet, is a more likely candi¬ 
date, although his acquaintance with German metaphysics was slighter. 
This description does not occur in the Belgravia version. 
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her. And don’t you know who it is she is talking to? He is almost the 
only man of these days for whom I feel a real reverence—almost the 
only one of our teachers who seems to me to speak with the least 
breath of inspiration. But he is loo impressionable, perhaps—too 
much like me, in that way. And now, as the years come, it seems that 
hope is more and more leaving him, and things look darker to him 
than ever. That is Herbert.”^® 

“Herbert!” exclaimed Leslie, “so it is. I thought I recollected the 
face. I have heard him lecture seve al times at the Royal Institutioa; 
and that singular voice of his, whic^i would often hold all the theat ’e 
breathless, haunts me still, sometir es. There was something stran^^e 
and aerial in its exquisite moduh tions, that seemed as if it came 
from a disconsolate spirit, hovering over the waters of Babylon, and 
remembering Sion.^^ I can’t tell ex ictly why it was that—but, ah!* — 
my dear Laurence—who is this, th.it is coming into the room now— 
this lovely creature, with a dress hke a red azalea? What speaking 
eyes! And what hair, too—deep dead black, with those white starry 
blossoms in it. I don’t think I ever saw anyone move so gracefully; 
and how proudly and piquantly she poises 

On her neck the small head buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed!” 

“That,” said Laurence, when Leslie had done, “is Mrs. Sin¬ 
clair,^ ^ who has published a volume of poems, and is a sort of 
fashionable London Sappho. But come,—we shall be going into 
dinner directly. You shall have Lady Ambrose on one side of you, 
and shall take in Miss Merton.” 


10. Mallock dedicated Is Life Worth Living? to John Ruskin, calling 
him “the kindest of private friends” (p. 7), and acknowledging a debt for 
ideas used in the book. Ruskin esteemed the portrait of himself in Mr. Her¬ 
bert so highly that he regarded Mallock as the only man who ever understood 
him. (Collingwood, The Life and Work of John Ruskin, II, 440.) 

11. This passage is quoted by Ruskin’s biographers because of its accu¬ 
racy. (Cf. Wilenski, John Ruskin, p. 155, note; and Kitchin, Ruskin in Ox¬ 
ford and Other Studies, p. 40.) 

12. Mallock thus describes Mrs. Singleton (“Violet Fane”): “She was 
the center of a group of intimates, of whom those who survive must connect 
her with many of their happiest hours. No one could have combined in a way 
more winning than hers the discriminations of fashionable life with an inborn 
passion for poetry.” {Memoirs, p. 128.) 



CHAPTER III. 


AURENCE, though he had forewarned his guests of his 
menu before they left the drawing-room, yet felt a 
little anxious when they sat down to dinner; for he 
found it not altogether easy to get the conversation 
started. Lady Ambrose, who was the first to speak, 
began somewhat off the point. 

“What a charming change it is, Mr. Laurence,” she said, “to 
look out on the sea when one is dressing, instead of across South 
Audley Street!” 

“Hush!” said Laurence softly, with a grave, reproving smile. 

“Really,” said Lady Ambrose, “I beg your pardon. I thought 
Dr. Jenkinson had said grace.” 

“If he has,” said Laurence, “it is very good of him, for I am 
afraid he was not asked. But what I mean is, that you must only talk 
of what is on the cards; so be good enough to look at your menu, 
and devote your attention to the Ainri of Life.” 

“Really, this is much too alarming,” said Lady Ambrose. “How 
is one to talk at so short a notice on a subject one has never thought 
about before?” 

“Why, to do so,” said Laurence, “is the very art of conversa¬ 
tion; for in that way, one’s ideas spring up fresh like young roses that 
have all the dew on them, instead of having been kept drying for 
half a lifetime between the leaves of a book. So do set a good 
example, and begin, or else we shall never be started at all; and my 
pet plan will turn out a fiasco.” 

There was, indeed, as Laurence said this, something very near 
complete silence all round the table. It was soon broken. 

“Are you High-church or Low-church?” was a question sud¬ 
denly uttered in a quick eager girl’s voice by Miss Prattle,^ a young 
lady of eighteen, to the astonishment of the whole company. It was 
addressed to Dr. Jenkinson who was sitting next her. 

1. A type whose original has not been identified. 
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Had a pin been run into the Doctor’s leg, he could not have 
looked more astounded, or given a greater start. He eyed his fair 
questioner for some time in complete silence. 

“Can you tell me the differince?” he said at last, in a voice of 
considerable good humour, yet v\rith just a touch of sharpness id it. 

“I think,” said Miss Mertoit, who was sitting on the other side 
of him, “that my card is a little different. I have the ‘Aim of Life * on 
mine, and so I believe has everybody else.” 

“Well,” said the Doctor, laughing, “let us ask Miss Prattle vhat 
is her aim in life.” 

“Thank Heaven,” said Laurence, “Dr. Jenkinson has begun. I 
hope we shall all now fojlow.” 

Laurence’s hope was not in v^ain. The conversation soon spi ang 
up everywhere; and the companv^, though in various humours, took 
most of them very kindly to the solemn topic that had been put be¬ 
fore them. Mr. Luke, who was sitting by Mrs. Sinclair, was heard in 
a loudish voice saying that his own favourite Muse had always been 
Erato; Mr. Rose had taken a crimson flower from a vase on the 
table, and, looking at it himself with a grave regard, was pointing 
out its infinite and passionate beauties to the lady next him; and Mr. 
Stockton was explaining that the Alps looked grander, and the sky 
bluer than ever, to those who truly realised the atomic theory.^ No 
one, indeed, was silent except Mr. Herbert and Mr. Storks, the for¬ 
mer of whom smiled rather sadly, whilst the latter looked about him 
with an inquisitorial frown. 

Laurence was delighted with the state of things, and surveyed 
the table with great satisfaction. Whilst his attention was thus en¬ 
gaged, Lady Ambrose turned to Leslie, and began asking him if he 
had been in town much this season. She was taken with his look, and 
wished to find out if he would really be a nice person to like. 

2. Cf. Tyndall, The Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers (p. 52): “Let our eyes wander over the whole glorious scene, the 
splintered peaks and the hacked and jagged crests, the far-reaching snow- 
fields, the smaller glaciers which nestle on the heights, the deep blue heaven 
and the sailing clouds. . . . But the delight it imparts is heightened by the 
fact that ... we came to instruct ourselves about the glacier, and this enjoy¬ 
ment is an incident of our labour.” Or earlier in the same work (p. 14): 
“You cannot study a snow-flake profoundly without being led back to it step 
by step to the constitution of the sun.” 
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“Please,” inteqjosed Laurence pleadingly, “do try and keep to 
the point—please, Lady Ambrose.” 

“I want to find out Mr. Leslie’s aim in life by asking him whf re 
he has been,” she answered. 

“I have been in a great many places,” said Leslie, “but not to 
pursue any end—only to try and forget that I had no end to 
pursue.” 

“This is a very sad state of things,” said Lady Ambrose; “I can 
always find something to do, except when I am quite alone, or in the 
country when the house is empty. And even then I can make oc¬ 
cupation. I draw, or read a book, or teach my little boy some les¬ 
sons. But come—what do you think is the real aim of life?—since 
that is what I must ask him, is it not, Mr. Laurence?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Leslie; “I told you I hadn’t a notion; and 
I don’t suppose we any of us have.” 

“That can’t be true,” said Lady Ambrose, “for just listen how 
everyone is talking. I wish we could hear what they are saying. You 
might learn something then, perhaps, Mr. Leslie, since you are so 
very ignorant.” 

It happened that, as Lady Ambrose said this, the conversation 
suddenly flagged, and Laurence took advantage of the lull to ask if 
any satisfactory conclusions had been come to during the past five 
minutes, “because we up here,” he said, “are very much in the dark, 
and want to be enlightened.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Storks gruffly, “has any one found out what is 
the aim of life?” As he said this he looked about him defiantly, as 
though all the others were butterflies, that he could break, if he 
chose, upon his wheel.® His eye at last lit upon Mr. Saunders, who, 
considering this a challenge to himself, immediately took up the 
gauntlet. The young man spoke with the utmost composure, and, as 
his voice was high and piercing, everybody could hear him. 

“The aim of life,” he said, adjusting his spectacles, “is progress.” 

“What is progress?” interrupted Dr. Jenkinson coldly, without 
looking at Mr. Saunders, and as though any answer to his question 
was the last thing he expected. 

3. Mallock exaggerates Huxley’s gruffness and severity, but not his 
earnestness. 
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“Progress,” replied Mr. Saunders slowly, “has been found, like 
poetry, somewhat hard to define.” 

“Very true,” said the Doctor drily, and looking straight before 

him. 

His accents were of so freezi ig a sharpness that he seemed t > be 
stabbing Mr. Saunders with an cicle. Mr. Saunders, however, was 
apparently quite unwoundcd. 

“But I,” he continued with he utmost complacency, “have dis¬ 
covered a definition which will, 1 think, meet with general aco pt- 
ance. There is nothing original i it—it is merely an abstract of the 
meaning of all our great liberal hinkers—progress is such impn ve- 
ment as can be verified by statist :s, just as education is such kne wl- 
edge as can be tested by examin itions.^ That, I conceive, is a \ ery 
adequate definition of the most advanced conception of progress, 
and to persuade people in general to accept this is at present one of 
the chief duties of all earnest men.” 

“Entirely true!” said Mr. Herbert, with ironical emphasis; “an 
entirely true definition of progress as our age prizes it.” 

Mr. Saunders was delighted, and, imagining he had made a 
disciple, he turned to Mr. Herbert and went on. 

“For just let us,” he said, “compare a man with a gorilla, and 
see in what the man’s superiority lies. It is evidently not in the man’s 
ideas of God, and so forth—for in his presumable freedom from 
these the gorilla is the superior of the man—but in the hard and 
verifiable fact, that the man can build houses and cotton-mills, 
whereas the highest monkey can scarcely make the rudest approach 
to a hut.” 

4. Mallock may have believed that this view was a logical inference 
from the writings of Clifford, but certainly no such extreme view appears in 
the latter’s writings. Clifford taught the “universal duty of questioning all 
that we believe.” {Lectures and Essays, II, 171.) Clifford’s interpretation of 
“the meaning of all our great liberal thinkers” is that the main purpose of 
the time-honored tradition of the human race “is to supply us with the means 
of asking questions, of testing and enquiring into things; and that if we 
misuse it, and take it as a collection of cut-and-dried statements to be 
accepted without further enquiry, we are not only injuring ourselves here, 
but, by refusing to do our part towards the building up of the fabric which 
shall be inherited by our children, we are tending to cut ourselves and our 
race from the human line.” (Ibid., p. 191.) 
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“But can you tell me,” said Mr. Herbert, “supposing men some 
day come to a state in which no more of this progress is possible, 
what will they do then?” 

“Mr. Mill, whom in almost all things I reverence as a supreme 
authority,”® said Mr. Saunders, “asked himself that very question. 
But the answer he gave himself was one of the few things in which 
I venture to dissent from him. For, when all the greater evils of life 
shall have been removed, he thinks the human race is to find its 
chief enjoyment in reading Wordsworth’s poetry.”® 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Herbert; “and did Mill come to any con¬ 
clusion so sane as that?” 

“I, on the contrary, believe,” Mr. Saunders went on, “that as 
long as the human race lasts, it will still have some belief in God left 
in it, and that the eradication of this will afford an unending em¬ 
ployment to all enlightened minds.”^ 


5. This reverence for Mill is not to be found in Clifford’s writings. If 
he had a supreme authority, it was Herbert Spencer, with Tyndall and Hux¬ 
ley as the next candidates. However, Cliffprd consistently opposes acceptance 
of anything on grounds of authority. Mallork, presumably, is satirizing what 
he regards as inconsistency in this respect. Clifford writes that the sacred 
tradition of humanity “consists, not in propositions or statements which arc 
to be accepted and believed on the authority of the tradition, but in ques¬ 
tions rightly asked, in conceptions which enable us to ask further questions, 
and in methods of answering questions.” {Ibid., p. 197.) 

6. Vide J. S. Mill’s Autobiography [author’s note]. In the passage in 
question, Mill writes that from Wordsworth’s poems he “seemed to Icam 
what would be the perennial courses of happiness, when all the greater evils 
of life shall have been removed.” {Autobiography, p. 148.) Clifford quotes 
Swinburne {Lectures and Essays, II, 275, 288, 292, 296); and Whitman 
{ibid,, pp. 277-78); but he gives far less attention to Wordsworth, whose 
“Ode to Duty” is quoted {ibid., p. 258). 

7. Clifford makes a similar statement more cautiously; “For, after all, 
such a helper of men, outside of humanity, the truth will not allow us to see. 
The dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman deity fade slowly away 
from before us; and as the mist of his presence floats aside, we perceive with 
greater and greater clearness the shape of a yet grander and nobler figure— 
of Him who made all Gods and shall unmake them. From the dim dawn of 
history, and from the inmost depth of every soul, the face of our father Man 
looks out upon us with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says, ^Before 
Jehovah was, I am.* ” {Lectures and Essays, II, 245.) This was the atheism 
which shocked Mallock. 
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Leslie looked at Lady Ambrose, expecting to see her smile. On 
the contrary she was very grave, and said, “I think this is shocking.” 

“Well,” said Laurence in i soothing tone to her, “it is only the 
way of these young men in tin>es of change like ours. Besides, he is 
very young—he has only just lei’t Oxford- 

“If these irreligious views are to be picked up at Oxford, * said 
Lady Ambrose, “I shall be ob iged to send my little boy, when he 
grows up, to Cambridge. And as for what you say about ‘times of 
change’—I am not a conservat ve, as you know—indeed, I quite go 
in for reform, as my husband does: but I don’t think religion 3Ught 
to be dragged into the matter.” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “let us listen to what Lord Alien is 
saying.” 

is sure,” said Lady Ar ibrose, “not to say anything but what 

is nice.” 

Allen was speaking in a low tone, but his voice was so clear that 
Lady Ambrose was quite able to hear him. 

“To me it seems,” he was saying, blushing a little as he found 
suddenly how many people were listening to him, “that the aim of 
life has nearly always been plain enough in a certain way—always, 
and for all men-” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Saunders, raising his eyebrows. 

“Yes,” said Allen, slightly turning towards him, and raising his 
voice somewhat. “It has been, I think, as a single magnet, acting on 
all, though upon many by repulsion. It is quite indescribable in 
words. But there are two things by which you can tell a man’s truth 
to it—a faith in God, and a longing for a future life.”® 

8. Clifford was not very young: he was over thirty. He became a pro¬ 
fessor at University College, London, in 1871. 

9. Lord Pembroke’s philosophy of life is expressed in his Roots, a Plea 
for Tolerance. In this work he shows his concern over the problem of evil: 
he and a friend see birds and fish preying on each other, and he comments 
(p. 13) : “I have come across my young friend’s ever-present mystery—pain, 
terror, destruction. Is the devil in it all? Is all nature some mere careless, 
pitiless Car of Juggernaut?” Despite such questionings, Pembroke’s basic 
beliefs are that a study of nature in its full complexity will give men that 
sense of God’s magnitude which will bring with it peace of mind (p. 36); 
and that the evolution of religions and their total pattern give a key to the 
aim of life. “Mankind,” he writes (p. 99), “must go through phase after 
phase of belief and opinion in its own onward march, and this law [that our 
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“Lord Allen/* exclaimed Mr. Herbert, and the sound of his 
voice made everyone at once a listener, “that is very beautifully put! 
And it is, indeed, quite true, as you say, that the real significance of 
life must be for ever indescribable in words. But, in the present day, 
I fear also that for most of us it is not even thinkable in thought. 
The whole human race,’* he went on in measured melancholy ac¬ 
cents, “is now wandering in an accursed wilderness, which not only 
shows us no hilltop whence the promised land may be seen, but 
which, to most of the wanderers, seems a promised land itself. And 
they have a God of their own too, who engages now to lead them 
out of it if they will only follow him: who, for visible token of his 
Godhead, leads them with a pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of 
fire by night—the cloud being the black smoke of their factory 
chimneys, and the fire the red glare of their blast-furnaces. And so 
effectual are these modern divine guides, that if we were standing on 
the brink of Jordan itself, we should be utterly unable to catch, 
through the fire and the smoke, one single glimpse of the sunlit hills 
beyond.**^® 


spiritual wants bias or condition our judgment] which tends to invest each 
individual with the phase best suited to bring out his energies, is as beautiful 
as it is simple.” 

10. Ruskin loved hills and mountains. At the age of three he asked to 
have “blue hills” as the background for his first portrait. At fourteen he 
wrote of his delight “When blue hills rise upon the sight.” (Collingwood, op. 
cit., I, 51.) In this paragraph Mallock makes clever use of Ruskin’s habit of 
making Biblical allusions, extended metaphors, and visualizations. As Byron 
Lambert points out, “The heart of Ruskin’s ‘gorgeousness’ is his great power 
of visualizing the details of everything he has conceived, and of using those 
details to point a moral lesson.” (Lambert, p. 171.) Mallock seems to have 
had in mind a passage in Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, Letter 65: “ ‘And it came 
to pass, when the sun went down, and it was dark, behold, a smoking fur¬ 
nace, and a burning lamp which passed between those pieces.’ (Genesis XV, 
17.) What a lovely vision, half of it at any rate, to the eye of modern 
progress! Foretelling, doubtless, smoking furnaces, and general civilization, in 
this Amorite land of barbarous vines and fig-trees! Yes—^my progressive 
friends. That was precisely what the vision did foretell,—in the first half of 
it; and not very many summer mornings afterwards, Abram, going out for 
his walk in the dew round his farm, saw its fulfilment in quite literal terms, 
on the horizon. (Genesis XIX, 28.) The smoke of the country went up as 
the smoke of a furnace.” (Works, XXVIII, 598-99.) 
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Mr. Herbert said these last words almost fiercely; and they 
were followed by a complete hush. It was almost directly broken by 
Mr. Rose. 

“To me,” he said, raising his eyebrows wearily, and sending his 
words floating down the table in a languid monotone,^^ “Mr Her¬ 
bert’s whole metaphor seems n isleading. I rather look upon lile as a 
chamber, which we decorate <>s we would decorate the chamber of 
the woman or the youth that we love, tinting the walls of i with 
symphonies of subdued colour, and filling it with works of fair form, 
and with flowers, and with st ange scents, and with instrumf nts of 
music. And this can be done low as well—better, rather—tl an at 
any former time: since we kn( w that so many of the old aim^ were 
false, and so cease to be dis racted by them. We have learned 
the weariness of creeds; and know that for us the grave has no 
secrets. We have learned th:t the aim of life is life; and what 
does successful life consist in? Simply,” said Mr. Rose, speaking 
very slowly, and with a soft solemnity, “in the consciousness of 
exquisite living—in the making our own each highest thrill of 
joy that the moment offers us—be it some touch of colour on the sea 
or on the mountains, the early dew in the crimson shadows of a 
rose, the shining of a woman’s limbs in clear water, or- 

Here unfortunately a sound of “ ’Sh” broke softly from several 
mouths. Mr. Rose was slightly disconcerted, and a pause that would 
have been a little awkward seemed imminent. Laurence, to prevent 
this, did the first thing that occurred to him, and hastily asked Dr. 
Jenkinson what his view of the matter was. 

The Doctor’s answer came in his very sharpest voice. 

“Do any of us know what life is?” he said. “Hadn’t we better 
find that out first?” 


11. Such was Pater’s voice. Thomas Wright tells how Pater delivered a 
lecture “softly and lullingly.” (The Life of Walter Pater, II, 47-48.) Pater 
once asked Oscar Wilde if he had heard some remarks which had just con¬ 
cluded. “We overheard you,” replied Wilde. (Ibid., p. 126.) 

12. Cf. the “Conclusion” to Pater’s Renaissance (p. 210): “A counted 
number of pulses only is given to us of a variegated, dramatic life. . . . How 
can we pass most swiftly from point to point, and be present always at the 
focus where the greatest number of vital forces unite in their purest energy? 

“To burn always with this hard gem-like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, 
is success in life.” 
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“Life,** continued Mr. Rose, who had now recovered himself, 
“is a series of moments and emotions.” 

“And a series of absurdities too, very often,” said Dr. Jenkinson. 

“Life is a solemn mystery,” said Mr. Storks, severely. 

“Life is a damned nuisance,” muttered Leslie to himself, but 
just loud enough to be heard by Lady Ambrose, who smiled at him 
with a sense of humour that won his heart at once. 

“Life is matter,” Mr. Storks went on, “which, under certain 
conditions not yet fully understood, has become self-conscious.”^^ 

“Lord Allen has just been saying that it is the preface to eter¬ 
nity,” said Mr. Saunders. 

“Only, unfortunately,” said Laurence, “it is a preface that we 
cannot skip, and the dedication is generally made to the wrong 
person.” 

“All our doubts on this matter,” said Mr. Saunders, “are simply 
due to that dense pestiferous fog of crazed sentiment that still hides 
our view, but which the present generation has sternly set its face to 
dispel and conquer. Science will drain the marshy grounds of the 
human mind, so that the deadly malaria of Christianity, which has 
already destroyed two civilisations, shall never be fatal to a third.”'^ 


13. In his lay sermon “On the Physical Basis of Life” (1868), Huxley 
asserted: “carbon and oxygen unite ... to give rise to carbonic acid; hydro¬ 
gen and oxygen produce water; nitrogen and hydrogen give rise to ammonia. 
These new compounds . . . are lifeless. But when they are brought together 
under certain conditions they give rise to the still more complex body, pro¬ 
toplasm, and this protoplasm exhibits the phaenomena of life.” {Lay Ser¬ 
mons, Addresses, and Reviews, p. 135.) Later in the lecture he added, “I can 
find no intelligible ground for refusing to say that the properties of proto¬ 
plasm result from the nature and disposition of its molecules.” (Ibid., p. 
138.) 

14. According to Clifford, “life is a great mystery, penetrating into the 
depths of the arcana of the universe, proceeding from substance and energy 
and yet not identical with either. . . . And over against these physical prin¬ 
ciples, absolutely separate and distinct from them, stands Consciousness, 
which cannot be left out of a fair estimate of the world.” {Lectures and 
Essays, I, 297.) Elsewhere he notes that science has no answer to the ques¬ 
tion, Whence is ‘matter*? “But if the materialist is confounded, and science 
is rendered dumb, who else is prepared with an answer? Let us lower our 
heads and acknowledge our ignorance, priest and philosopher, one and all.** 
{Ibid,, II, 339.) Mallock had in mind the following passage from Clifford*s 
article on “The Unseen Universe**: “That which you keep in your hearts. 
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“I should rather have thought,” said Mrs. Sinclair, in her soft 
clear voice, and casting down her eyes thoughtfully, “that passion 
and feeling were the real heart of the matter: and that religion of 
some sort was an ingredient in al perfect passion. There are seeds of 
feeling in every soul, but these vill never rise up into flowers with¬ 
out some culture—will they, Mr Luke? And this culture is, sun ly,” 
she said dreamily, “the work of L ove who is the gardener of the soul, 
and of Religion, the under-gardi ner, acting as Love bids it.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Mr. Luke, ooking compassionately about 1dm. 
“Culture! Mrs. Sinclair is quite right; for without culture we can 
never understand Christianity, ai d Christianity, whatever the vuJgar 
may say of it, is the key to life, md is co-extensive with it.”^® 

Lady Ambrose was charmed with this sentiment. 

“Quite so, Mr. Luke, I qui e agree with you,” she said, in her 
most cordial manner. “But I wish you would tell me a little more 
about Culture. I am always so much interested in those things.” 

“Culture,” said Mr. Luke, “is the union of two things— 
fastidious taste and liberal sympathy. These can only be gained by 
wide reading guided by sweet reason; and when they are gained. 
Lady Ambrose, we are conscious, as it were, of a new sense, which 
at once enables us to discern the Eternal and the absolutely right¬ 
eous, wherever we find it, whether in an epistle of St. Paul’s or in a 
comedy of Menander’s. It is true that culture sets aside the larger 


my brothers, is the slender remnant of a systerp which has made its red 
mark on history, and still lives to threaten mankind. The grotesque forms 
of its intellectual belief have survived the discredit of its moral teaching. Of 
this what the kings could bear with, the nations have cut down; and what 
the nations left, the right heart of man by man revolts against day by day. 
You have stretched out your hands to save the dregs of the sifted sediment of 
a residuum. Take heed lest you have given soil and shelter to the seed of that 
awful plague which has destroyed two civilizations, and but barely failed to 
slay such promise of good as is now struggling to live among men.” {Ibid., 
I, 299-300.) 

15. I can find no statement as sweeping as this in Arnold’s works. Their 
very titles witness his concern for Christianity. Nevertheless, he was too lib¬ 
eral in religion to regard Christianity as co-extensive with life. For example, 
his praise of Marcus Aurelius {Essays in Criticism, First Scries, 344-79), and 
of the Mohammedan, Hussein {ibid., pp. 261-63), belies Luke’s statement. 
Arnold’s views are more faithfully reflected in Luke’s next speech. The 
opinion of both the real and the fictitious man seems to have been that cul¬ 
ture could be equated with Christianity. 
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part of the New Testament as grotesque, barbarous, and immoral; 
but what remains, purged of its apparent meaning, it discerns to be 
a treasure beyond all price.And in Christianity—such Christianity, 
I mean, as true taste can accept—culture sees the guide to the real 
significance of life, and the explanation,” Mr. Luke added with a 
sigh, “of that melancholy which in our day is attendant upon all 
clear sight.” 

“But why,” said Allen, “if you know so well what life’s meaning 
is, need you feel this melancholy at all?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Luke, “it is from this very knowledge that the 
melancholy I speak of springs. We—the cultured—we indeed see. 
But the world at large does not. It will not listen to us. It thinks we 
are talking nonsense. Surely that is enough to sadden us. Then, too, 
our ears are perpetually being pained and deafened by the din of the 
two opposing Philistinisms—science and orthodoxy—both equally 
vulgar, and equally useless. But the masses cannot see this.^^ It is 
impossible to persuade some that science can teach them nothing 
worth knowing, and others that the dogmatic utterances of the gos¬ 
pels are either ignorant mistakes or oriental metaphors. Don’t you 
find this, Jenkinson?” he added, aCddressing the Doctor across the 
table in a loud mournful voice. 

“Laurence,” said the Doctor, apparently not hearing the ques¬ 
tion, “haven’t we talked of this quite long enough? Town and 
Country —let us go on to that; or else we shall be getting very much 
behind-hand.” 

These words of the Doctor’s caused a rapid change in the con¬ 
versation. And as it appeared impossible to agree as to what the aim 
of life was, most turned eagerly to the simpler question of where it 
might be best attained. At first there seemed to be a general sense 
on all sides that it was a duty to prefer the country. There, the 

16. Cf. ihid., p. 32: “ . . . a fresh synthesis of New Testament data, — 
. . . the putting a new construction upon them, the taking them from under 
the old, traditional, conventional point of view and placing them under a 
new one,—is the very essence of the religious problem, as now presented; 
and only by efforts in this direction can it receive a solution.” 

17. Arnold does not show as much scorn for the masses as Mallock 
attributes to Luke. Arnold believed that the illuminated should lead others 
towards perfection. (Culture and Anarchy and Friendship's Garland, pp. 38- 
39.) He concerned himself considerably about equality. (“Equality,” Mixed 
Essays, Irish Essays, and Others, pp. 36-72.) 
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voices of Nature spoke to the soul more freely, the air was purer and 
fresher; the things in life that were really valuable were more readily 
taken at their true worth; foolisf vanities and trivial cares were less 
likely to degrade the character; one could have flowers; one C(»uld 
listen to the music of birds and rivers; a country house was n ore 
comfortable than a town one; a id few prospects were so cham ing 
as an English park. But the voic ^ of Mr. Saunders was soon h( ard 
proclaiming that progress was air lost entirely confined to towns, ind 
that the modern liberal could ind little scope for action in the 
country. “If he does anything t ^ere,” Mr. Saunders said, “he :an 
only make his tenants more com ortable and contented; and the t is 
simply attaching them more to t le existing order of things. Indt ed, 
even now, as matters stand, the wealthy rustic, with his fresh com¬ 
plexion and honest eye, is absoli tely incapable of appreciating the 
tyranny of religion and society.^^ But the true liberal is undeceived 
by his pleasing exterior, and sees a far nobler creature in the pale 
narrow-chested operative of the city, who at once responds to the 
faintest cry of insurgence.” 

Slight causes often produce large results; and these utterances 
of Mr. Saunders turned the entire torrent of opinion into a different 
channel. Mr. Luke, who had a moment before been talking about 
“liberal air,” and “sedged brooks,” and “meadow grass,” now ad¬ 
mitted that one’s country neighbours were sure to be narrow-minded 
sectarians, and that it was better to live amongst cultured society, 
even under a London fog, than to look at all the splendour of pro¬ 
vincial sunsets, in company with a parson who could talk of nothing 
but his parishioners and justification by faith.^® Others, too, followed 
in the same direction; and the verdict of the majority soon seemed 
to be that, except in a large country house, country life, though it 

18. The writings of Clifford contain little justification for such senti¬ 
ments; however, Mallock may have had the following in mind: “Every rustic 
who delivers in the village alehouse his slow, infrequent sentences, may help 
to kill or keep alive the fatal superstitions which clog his race.” (Lectures 
and Essays, II, 171.) 

19. Cf. Arnold in his Literature and Dogma (1899), p. 332: “. . . the 
constitution of things turns out to be against all false presentations of Chris¬ 
tianity such as the theology of the Fathers or Protestant theology. . . . And 
the reason is, because they substitute for what is really righteousness some¬ 
thing else. Catholic dogma or Lutheran justification by faith they substitute 
for the method and secret of Jesus.” 
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might be very beautiful, was still very tiresome. But the voice of Mr. 
Saunders was again heard, during a pause, laying it down that no 
true liberal could ever care to live in the country now; and Lady 
Ambrose, who highly disapproved of him and his views in general, 
saw here a fitting opportunity for contradicting him, asserting that, 
though she and her husband were both advanced liberals, yet the 
pleasantest part of their year was that spent upon their moor in Scot¬ 
land. “And then, too,” she added, turning to Laurence, “I am de¬ 
voted to our place in Gloucestershire, and I would not miss for any¬ 
thing such things as my new dairy, and my cottages, with the old 
women in them.” 

“And yet,” said Laurence, smiling, “Sir George would never go 
near the place if it were not for the shooting.” 

“Indeed he would,” said Lady Ambrose, a little indignantly. 
“He likes the life so much, and is so fond of his gardens, and green¬ 
houses, and-” 

But she was here interrupted by Mr. Herbert, who, mistaking 
the Sir George Ambrose mentioned for another Baronet of the same 
name—a gentleman of a very old but impoverished Catholic family 
—^broke in as follows, somewhat to the consternation of Lady Am¬ 
brose, whose husband was a great cotton-spinner, of the most un¬ 
certain origin. 

“Sir George,” he said, “is, as I know well, an entirely honest 
gentleman of ancient lineage. He is indeed a perfectly beautiful type 
of what the English Squire properly ought to be. For he lives upon 
his own land, and amongst his own people; and is a complete and 
lovely example to them of a life quite simple indeed, but in the 
highest sense loyal, noble, and orderly. But what is one amongst so 
many? To most of his own order Sir George Ambrose appears mere¬ 
ly as a madman, because he sees that it is altogether a nobler thing 
for a man to be brave and chivalrous than it is to be fashionable; 
and because he looks forward on his dying day to remembering the 
human souls that he has saved alive, rather than the pheasants that 
he has shot dead.”*® 

20. Cf. Ruskin’s attack on ignoble squires: “J^^dases with the big bag— 
game-bag to witl”—never a one of whom has had enough Christianity in 
him **to think that he might as easily have his moors full of angels as of 
grouse.’* {Fors Clavigera in Works, XXVIII, 154.) He advises workers that 
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Now, the husband of Lady Ambrose being known to most 
present for his magnificent new country house, his immense pre¬ 
serves, and his yacht of four bundled tons that never went out of the 
Solent, there was naturally some wonder excited by Mr. Herbeit’s 
words, since the thought of any O' her Sir George never came for an 
instant into anyone’s head. Lac'/ Ambrose herself was in ut^er 
amazement. She could not tell v hat to make of it, and she was as 
near looking confused as she had ever been in her life. 1 he 
awkwardness of the situation wa; felt by many: and to cover i a 
hum of conversation sprang up, with forced alacrity. But this (ud 
not make matters much better; f »r in a very short time Mr. H< r- 
bert’s voice was again audible, u tering words of no measured c‘e- 
nunciation against the great lam-owners of England, “who were 
once,” he said, “in some true sens* * a Nobility, but are now the por- 
tentousest Ignobility that the world ever set eyes upon.” Everyone 
felt that this was approaching dangerous ground: nor were they at 
all reassured when Mr. Herbert, who was, it appeared, quoting from 
a letter which he had received, he said, that morning from the great¬ 
est of modern thinkers, concluded amidst a complete silence with the 
following passage, here they come, with coats of the newest 

fashion, with pedigrees of the newest forging, with their moors in 
Scotland, with their rivers in Norway, with their game preserves in 
England, with some thousands of human beings calling them mas¬ 
ters, somewhere—they probably forget where—and with the mind of 
a thinking man, or with the heart of a gentleman, nowhere. Here 
they come, our cotton-spinning plutocrats, bringing in luxury, and 
vulgarity, and damnation 

the present squires or landholders “are quite the best men you can now look 
to for leading: it is too true that they have much demoralized themselves 
lately by horse-racing, bird-shooting, and vermin-hunting; and most of all by 
living in London . . . ; but they are still (without exception) brave; nearly 
without exception, good-natured; honest, so far as they understand honesty; 
and much to be depended on, if once you and they understand each other.” 
(Ibid., XXVII, 30.) 

21. Frederick W. Roe (The Social Philosophy of Carlyle and Ruskin, p. 
167) comments that it was not only the ugliness of industrialism that ap¬ 
palled Ruskin: “Even more it was the luxury and the misery, the lust of 
money and the injustice, which went with the ugliness and were both causes 
and consequences.” 

In Ruskin’s belief, objects of beauty could be created only in a happy 
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These last words came like a thunderclap. Laurence hardly 
knew where to look. The result, however, was more satisfactory than 
could have been expected. There are some emotions, as we all know, 
that can be calmed best by tears. Lady Ambrose did not cry. She did 
something better—she laughed. 

“What would poor Sir George say?” she whispered to Laurence. 
“He is fishing in Norway at this very moment. But do you really 
think,” she went on, being resolved not to shirk the subject, “that 
Society is really as bad as Mr. Herbert says? I was looking into the 
Comte de Grammont’s Memoirs the other day, and I am sure noth¬ 
ing goes on in London now so bad as what he describes.” 

“Do you know. Lady Ambrose,” said Mr. Herbert, who con¬ 
cluded that he had given her much pleasure by his late remarks, “I 
think the state of London at the present day infinitely worse than 
anything Grammont or his biographer could have dreamt of.” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Luke; “the bulk of men in our days are 
just as immoral as they were in Charles the Second’s; the only dif¬ 
ference is that they are incomparably more stupid; and that, instead 
of decking their immorality with the jewels of wit, they clumsily try 
to cover it with the tarpaulin of respectability. This has not made 
the immorality any the better; it has only made respectability the 
most contemptible word in the English language.” 

“The fop of Charles’s time,” said Leslie, “aimed at seeming a 
wit and a scholar. The fop of ours aims at being a fool and a dunce.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Herbert, “society was diseased then, it is true, 
and marks of disease disfigured and scarred its features. Still, in spite 
of this, it had some sound life left in it. But now the entire organism 


society, not in a society in which one part was being robbed, oppressed, and 
degraded by the other. However, Mallock was not in full sympathy with Rus- 
kin’s social opinions: at first they were ‘‘barely intelligible,” and then they 
seemed “perversely mischievous.” {Memoirs, p. 79.) This accounts for the 
humor and lightness with which Mallock surrounds Herbert's social opinions. 
Satire upon Ruskin is avoided, but the reader’s attention is distracted from 
those sides of Ruskin which Mallock disliked. However, the seriousness and 
completeness of the portrait are preserved. 

In the Belgravia version, this passage was spoken by Rokeby. Sec the 
paragraph following the Key in my Introduction. 
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is dissolving and falling asunder.^^ All the parts are refusing to per¬ 
form their functions. How, indeed, could this possibly be otherwise, 
when the head itself, the aristociacy, the part whose special office 
is to see and think, has now lost completely both its brains and eyes, 
and has nothing head-like left it (xcept the mouth; and that camiot 
so much as speak. It can only eat ;>nd yawn.’’ 

“Society, you see, Mr. Herb rt,” said Lady Ambrose, who elt 
bound to say something, “is so m ich larger now than it was.” 

“Oh,” said Laurence, shrugg ng his shoulders, “in that sens*, 1 
really think there is almost no socie ty now.”^® 

“I don’t see how there can b ,” said Miss Merton, “when w)iat 
is called society is simply one g^eat scramble after fashion. And 
fashion is such a delicate fruit, hat it is sure to be spoilt if it is 
scrambled for.” 

“I am glad,” said Laurence, “you don’t abuse fashion as some 
people do. I look on it as the cc‘mplexion of good society, and as 
the rouge of bad; and when society gets sickly and loses its com¬ 
plexion, it takes to rouge—as it is doing now; and the rouge cats 
into its whole system, and makes its health worse than ever.” 

“You are the last person, Mr. Laurence,” said Lady Ambrose, 
“you who go out so much, that I should have expected to hear talk¬ 
ing against society like that.’^ 

“Ah!” said Laurence, “we cannot escape from our circum¬ 
stances: I only wish we could. I go into the best society I can get, 
but I am not blind to the fact that it is very bad. Of course there 
are a number of the most delightful people in it: I am not denying 
that for a moment. But not only is society not made up out of a few 
of its parts, but even the best parts suffer from the tone of the whole. 
And taking society as a whole, I honestly doubt if it was ever at any 
time so generally bad as it is now. I am not saying that it has for¬ 
gotten its duties—that it cannot even conceive that it ever had any; 
that is of course quite true: but Mr. Herbert has said that already. 
I am not complaining of its moral badness, but of its social badness 

22. In Fors Clavigera {Works, XXVIII, 151-52), Ruskin warm the 
squires that their tenure of the land “is in dispute before a multiplying mob, 
deaf and blind as you,—frantic for the spoiling of you. The British Constitu¬ 
tion is breaking fast.” 

23. In Chapter VI of his Memoirs, Mallock distinguishes between 
society as he knew it when a young man and what it had since become. 
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—of its want of practical skill in life as a fine art—a want that it 
often feels itself, and yet has not the skill to remedy. Think for a 
moment how barbarous are its amusements; how little culture there 
is in its general tone; how incapable it is of any enlightened in¬ 
terest!” 

“Really,” said Mr. Stockton, “I think you are doing society a 
great injustice. It seems to me that enlightened interest is the very 
thing that is everywhere on the spread. The light of intellect is 
emerging from the laboratory and the dissecting-room, where it had 
its birth, and is gilding, with its clear rays, the dinner-table, and 
even the ball-room. A freer, a truer, and a grander view of things, 
seems to me to be rapidly dawning on the world. 

“I fear, my dear sir,” said Mr. Luke, “that these pleasing 
opinions of yours will not bear testing.” 

“Do you mean,” said Mr. Stockton, “that society as a rule is 
not infinitely better informed now than it was thirty years ago? Has 
it not infinitely fewer prejudices and infinitely more knowledge?” 

“We should look to the effects of the knowledge, not to the 
knowledge itself,” said Mr. Luke. “We cannot test the health of a 
society from looking over its examination papers in physical science.” 

“How would you test it?” said Mr. Stockton, with a slight curl 
of the lip. 

“There are many tests,” said Mr. Luke. “Here is one, amongst 
the very subjects that Mr. Laurence has ordered us to talk about— 
art and literature.” 

“I accept the test,” said Mr. Stockton. “What, then, can be 
nobler than much modem poetry? There is some that I look upon 
as quite of the highest order.” 

“When I spoke of our literature,” said Mr. Luke loftily, “I 
was not thinking of poetry. We have no poetry now.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Stockton; “I imagined you had written 
some yourself.” 

24. Tyndall looked forward to “a time when the strength, insight, and 
elevation which now visit us in mere hints and glimpses, during moments *of 
clearness and vigour,’ shall be the staple and permanent possession of purer 
and mightier minds than ours—purer and mightier, partly because of their 
deeper knowledge of matter and their more faithful conformity to its laws.” 
(Tyndall, “The Rev. James Martineau and the Belfast Address,” Fragments 
of Science, II, 265.) 
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“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Luke, drawing a long sigh, “I once 
knew what Goethe calls ‘the divine worth of tone and tears.’ But 
my own poems only prove the truth of what I say. They could 
only have been written in evil Jays. They were simply a wad of 
pain; and now that I am growr braver, I keep silence.^® Poetry in 
some ages is an expression of th<! best strength; in an age like )urs 
it is the disguise of the worst weakness—or, when not that, t is 
simply a forced plant, an exoltc. No, Mr. Stockton, I was not 
speaking of our poetry, but of he one kind of imaginative lit»ira- 
ture that is the natural growth )f our own day, the novel.^® Now, 
the novel itself is a plant whic^i, when it grows abundantly ind 
alone, you may be sure is a sigi of a poor soil. But don’t trust to 
that only. Look at our novels tl emselves, and see what sort of life 
it is they image—the trivial interests, the contemptible incidt nts, 
the absurdity of the virtuous characters, the viciousness of the 
characters who are not absurd. Spain was in some ways worse in 
Cervantes’ time than England is in ours; but you may search all 
our novels for one character that has one tithe of Don Quixote’s 
heroism, for one of our sane men that breathed in so healthy and 
pure an atmosphere as the inspired madman. And this is not from 
want of ability on the novelist’s part. Some of them have powers 
enough and to spare; but the best novels only reflect back most 
clearly the social anarchy, and the bad ones are unconscious parts 
of it.” 

“And as for our painting,” said Mr. Herbert, “that reflects, 
even more clearly than our literature, our hideous and our hopeless 
degradation. The other day, when I walked through the Royal 

25. Arnold wrote to Clough in the same vein: “I am past thirty, and 
three parts iced over.” {The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh 
Clough, p. 128.) In the Preface to Poems (1853), Arnold wrote that artists 
need great actions, especially from their own age, as elements for their work, 
and that “so far as the present age can supply such actions, they will gladly 
make use of them; but that an age wanting in moral grandeur can with dif¬ 
ficulty supply such, and an age of spiritual discomfort with difficulty be 
powerfully and delightfully affected by them.” To Clough, Arnold confessed 
that “a feeling like pleasing melancholy” was the basis of his nature and his 
poetics. {Ibid.fp, 146.) 

26. Arnold mentions the novel remarkably little in his writings. How¬ 
ever, he makes this sort of criticism about drama. {Mixed Essays, pp. 447- 
48.) 
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Academy, my mind was literally dazzled by the infernal glare of 
corruption and vulgarity that was flashed upon me from every side. 
There were, indeed, only two pictures in the whole collection that 
were not entirely abominable; and these were, one of them three 
boulders in the island of Sark, the other a study of pebbles on the 
beach at Ilfracombe.”^^ 

“I know little about the technicalities of art,” said Mr. Stock- 
ton, “so I will not presume to dispute this point with you.” 

“Well,” said Leslie, “here is another test quite as good as art 
and literature—love and money, and their relations in our days.” 

He would have continued speaking; but Mr. Herbert allowed 
him no time. 

“The very things,” he said, “I was about to touch upon— 
the very things the pictures the other day suggested to me. For, 
seeing how the work of the painter becomes essentially vile so soon 
as it becomes essentially venal, I was reminded of the like corrup¬ 
tion of what is far more precious than the work of any painter—■ 
our own English girls, who are prepared for the modern marriage- 
market on precisely the same principles as our pictures for the Royal 
Academy. There is but one difference. The work of the modem 
painter is vile from its very beginning—in its conception and exe¬ 
cution alike; but our girls we receive, in the first instance, entirely 
fair and sacred from the hands of God himself, clothed upon with 
a lovelier vesture than any lilies of the field-” 

“Really,” whispered Lady Ambrose to Laurence, “Providence 
has done so very little for us, as far as vesture goes.” 

“-And we,” Mr. Herbert went on, “with unspeakable pro¬ 

fanity presume to dress and to decorate them, till the heavenly ves¬ 
ture is entirely hidden, thinking, like a modern Simon Magus, that 


27. Flowers, feathers, and leaves were Ruskin’s favorite objects for 
sketching. Herbert’s speech also reflects the decline of interest in contem¬ 
porary art which took place in Ruskin about 1860. He then increasingly 
praised the Middle Ages for their unity, and medieval art for its beauty, 
claiming that contemporary artists were “competing with each other to 
supply the worst article they can for the money.” {Val d'Arno in Works, 
XXIII, 49.) Mallock avoids involvement in Ruskin’s theories about art, but 
conveys enough of the dominant taste and pessimism of Ruskin to make the 
portrait of Herbert relatively sound; Mallock is primarily interested in re¬ 
inforcing Ruskin’s religious pessimism here. 
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the gifts of God are to be purchased for money, and not caring to 
perceive that, if they are to be purchased with the devil’s money, 
we must first convert them into tlie devil’s gifts.”^® 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sinclair, with a faint smile, “the day for 
love-matches is quite gone over n- )w.” 

But her words were drowne I by Mr. Saunders, who exclaii ied 
at the top of his voice, and in a state of great excitement, “Elec trie 
telegraphs—railways—steam pri^ ting presses—let me beg of /ou 
to consider the very next subjec set for us—riches and civilisa ion 
—and to judge of the present ge leration by the light of that.”^^ 

“I have considered them,’* said Mr. Herbert, “for the last 
thirty years—and with inexpressi »le melancholy.” 

“I conceive,” said Mr. Sc unders, “that you are somev hat 
singular in your feelings.” 

“I am,” replied Mr. Herbc t; “and that in most of my opin¬ 
ions and feelings I am singular, is a fact fraught for me with the 
most ominous significance. Yet, how could I—who think that health 
is more than wealth, and who hold it a more important thing to 
separate right from wrong than to identify men with monkeys— 
how could I hope to be anything but singular in a generation that 
deliberately, and with its eyes open, prefers a cotton-mill to a 
Titian?” 

“I hold it,” said Mr. Saunders, “to be one of the great triumphs 
of our day, that it has so subordinated all the vaguer and more 
lawless sentiments to the solid guidance of sober economical con¬ 
siderations. And not only do I consider a cotton-mill, but I con¬ 
sider even a good sewer, to be a far nobler and a far holier thing— 
for holy in reality does but mean healthy—than the most admired 
Madonna ever painted.” 

“A good sewer,” said Mr. Herbert, “is, I admit, an entirely 
holy thing; and would all our manufacturers and men of science 
bury themselves underground, and confine their attention to making 
sewers, I, for one, should have little complaint against them.” 

28. The author is careful to assign to Herbert, here and elsewhere, Rus- 
kin’s frequent use of Biblical references, especially to the devil. 

29. I can find neither explicit nor implicit in Clifford’s writings the 
view that technological improvement is the sole or chief basis upon which 
to judge human progress. It is possible that Clifford expressed such a judg¬ 
ment in lectures and conversations. 
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“And are railways, telegraphs, gas-lamps—is the projected 
Channel tunnel, nothing in your eyes? Is it nothing that all the 
conditions of life are ameliorated, that mind is daily pursuing far¬ 
ther its conquest over matter?” 

“Have we much to thank you for,” said Mr. Herbert, “that 
you have saved us from an hour of sea-sickness, if in return you 
give us a whole lifetime of heart-sickness? Your mind, my good 
sir, that you boast of, is so occupied in subduing matter, that it is 
entirely forgetful of subduing itself—^a matter, trust me, that is far 
more important. And as for your amelioration of the conditions of 
life—that is not civilisation which saves a man from the need of 
exercising any of his powers, but which obliges him to exert his 
noble powers; not that which satisfies his lower feelings with the 
greatest ease, but which provides satisfaction for his higher feelings, 
no matter at what trouble.” 

“Other things being equal,” said Mr. Saunders, “I apprehend 
that the generation that travels sixty miles an hour is at least five 
times as civilised as the generation that travels only twelve.” 

“But the other things are not equal,” said Mr. Herbert: “and 
the other things, by which I suppose you mean all that is really 
sacred in the life of man, have been banished or buried by the very 
things which we boast of as our civilisation.” 

“That is our own fault,” said Mr. Saunders, “not the fault 
of civilisation.” 

“Not so,” said Mr. Herbert. “Bring up a boy to do nothing 
for himself—^make everything easy for him—to use your own ex¬ 
pression, subdue matter for him—and that boy will never be able 
to subdue anything for himself. He will be weak in body, and a 
coward in soul-” 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Saunders. “And that is really, if you 
look dispassionately at the matter, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. For why do we need our bodies to be strong?—To overcome 
obstacles. Why do we need to be brave?—To attack enemies. But 
by and by, when all our work is done by machinery, and we have 
no longer any obstacles to overcome, or any hardships to endure, 
strength will become useless, and bravery dangerous. And my own 
hope is that both will have ere long vanished; and that weakness 
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and cowardice, qualities which we now so irrationally despise, will 
have vindicated their real value, by turning universal civilisation 
into universal peace.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Herbert, “that is exactly what the modem 
world is longing for—a universil peace; which never can nor will 
mean anything else than peace vith the devil.” 

“Really,” said Lady Ambrose to Leslie, “do you think Wf are 
in such a bad way as all this Dr. Jenkinson, I must ask y-m— 
you always know these things— do you think we are so very b id?” 

“Yes—^yes,” said the Doc to , turning towards her with a cheer¬ 
ful smile, “there is a great deal that is very bad in our own d^ys— 
very bad indeed. Many though :ful people think that there is nore 
that is bad in the present thai there has ever been in the past.®® 
Many thoughtful people in all «lays have thought the same.” 

“Whenever wise men,” sail Herbert, “have taken to thinking 
about their own times, it is quite true that they have always thought 
ill of them. But that is because the times must have gone wrong 
before the wise men take to the business of thinking about them at 
all. We are never conscious of our constitutions till they are out 
of order.” 

“Ah! yes,” said Mr. Luke; “how true that is, Herbert! Philoso¬ 
phy may be a golden thing. But it is the gold of the autumn woods, 
that soon falls, and leaves the boughs of the nation naked.” 

“Yes,” said Leslie, “leaving nothing but 

Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.”®^ 

“Thank you, Mr. Leslie,” exclaimed Mr. Herbert across the 
table, “thank you—an exquisitely apt quotation.” 

“Then you, Mr. Leslie,” said Lady Ambrose in a disappointed 
voice, “you are one of these desponding people too, are you? I 
never heard anything so dismal in my life.” 

“I certainly think,” said Leslie, “that our age in some ways 
could not possibly be worse. Nobody knows what to believe, and 
most people believe nothing. Don’t you find that?” 

30. Cf. a letter by Jowett in 1864: “I sometimes think that the state of 
religion in England gets worse and worse. The very idea of truth is becoming 
ridiculous, and, more and more, religious teaching is losing its moral char¬ 
acter.” {The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, I, 368.) 

31. Shakespeare, Sonnet LXXIII. 
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“Indeed I do not,” said Lady Ambrose, with some vigour, 
“and I am very sorry for those who do. That Mr. Saundeis,” she 
added, lowering her voice, “is the first person I ever heard express 
such views. We were dining only the other day with the Bishop of 

-, and ril tell you what he said, Mr. Leslie. He said that the 

average number of churches built yearly during the last ten years 
was greater than it had ever been since the Reformation. That 
does not look as if religion was on the decline, does it? I know the 
Bishop spoke of a phase of infidelity that was passing over the na¬ 
tion: but that, he said, would soon have drifted by. Indeed, he 
told us that all the teachings of modern irreligious science were 
simply reproductions of—^you must not laugh at me if I say the 
names wrong—Epicurus and Democritus—which had been long 
ago refuted. And that was no peculiar crotchet of his own mind; 
for a very clever gentleman who was sitting next me said that that 
was the very thing which all the bishops agreed in saying—almost 
the only thing indeed in which they did agree.” 

“Ah!” said Leslie, “materialism once came to the world like 
a small street boy throwing mud at it; and the indignant world very 
soon drove it away. But it has now come back again, dirtier than 
ever, bringing a big brother with it, and Heaven knows when we 
shall get rid of it now.” 

“In every state of transition,” said Dr. Jenkinson to Miss 
Merton, “there must always be much uneasiness. But I don’t 
think,” he said, with a little pleased laugh, “that you will find 
these times really much worse than those that went before them. 
No—no. If we look at them soberly, they are really a great deal 
better. We have already got rid of a vast amount of superstition 
and ignorance, and are learning what Christianity really is. We 
are learning true reverence—that is, not to dogmatise about sub¬ 
jects of which we cannot possibly know anything.” 

“Just so, Jenkinson,” said Mr. Luke; “that is the very thing 
I am trying to teach the world myself. Personal immortality, for 
instance, which forms no part of the sweet secret of authentic 
Christianity- 

32. Arnold believed that liberal opinion “will admit that traditionary 
religion is utterly untenable.” {St. Paul and Protestantism, p. 164.) 
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“Yes—yes,” said the Doctor hastily; “the Church had degraded 
the doctrine. It needed to be expressed anew.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Merton, “I, as a Catholic-” 

“Dear! dear!” exclaimed the Doctor, in some confusion, “I 
beg your pardon. I had no notion you were a Roman Catholic.’ 

“I was going to say,” Miss Merton went on, “that, thougl of 
course as a Catholic I am not v ithout what I believe to be an in¬ 
fallible guide, I feel just as mud as anyone the bad state in which 
things are now. It is so difficult to shape one’s course in life. ()ne 
has nowhere any work cut out fot one. There is a want of—well —” 
she said, smiling, “of what pcrha is, when religion has been anah sed 
by science, will be called moral o^ one in the air.” 

“Such a feeling is not unnatural,” said the Doctor; “but v^ou 
will find it vanish if you just resolve cheerfully to go on doing the 
duty next you^^—even if this h only to order dinner. And,” he 
said, turning to her rather abrup:ly, “don’t despond over the times: 
that only makes them worse. Bc'sides, they are not really at all bad. 
There is no need for desponding at all.” 

“But there is at least excuse,” said Laurence, “when we see all 
the old faiths, the old ideas, under which the world has so long 
found shelter, fading 

Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

rapidly and for ever away from us.” 

“I don’t think so,” said the Doctor, as if that settled the ques¬ 
tion. 

“Christianity,” said Mr. Stockton, “is only retiring to make 
way for something better. Religions are not quickened unless they 
perish.^® Look forward at the growing brightness of the future, 
not at the faded brightness of the past.” 


33. This is a persistent theme in Jowett’s College Sermons; they have 
little concern with doctrine, ritual, or sect, and deal chiefly with daily con¬ 
cerns: the use of money, college life, eating and drinking, study, and the 
aspirations of youth. 

34. “And, like the baseless fabric of this vision,” Shakespeare, The 
Tempest, iv, 1. 

35. In his address on “Scientific Materialism,” 1868, Tyndall stated: “A 
time may therefore come when this ultra-scientific region . . . may offer 
itself to terrestrial, if not to human, investigation.” {Fragments, II, 96.) 
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“Why not look at the present?” said Dr. Jenkinson. “Depend 
upon it, it is not wise to be above one’s times. There’s plenty of 
religion now. The real power of Christianity is growing every day, 
even where you least expect it.” 

“In what part of Christianity,” said Leslie, “its real power 
lies, it would be unbecoming in me to profess that I know. But 
this I do know, that if you take four out of five of the more thought¬ 
ful and instructed men of the day, you will find that not only have 
they no faith in a personal God or a personal immortality, but the 
very notions of such things seem to them absurdities.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Herbert, “it was once thought a characteristic 
of the lowest savages to be without a belief in a future life. It will 
soon be thought a characteristic of the lowest savages to be with 
one.” 

“Really now—” said Mr. Luke, in a voice whose tone seemed 
to beseech everyone to be sensible, “personal immortality and a per¬ 
sonal Deity are no doctrines of Christianity. You, Jenkinson, I 
know agree with me.” 

There was nothing the Doctor so disliked as these appeals from 
Mr. Luke. He made in this case no response whatever. He turned 
instead to Miss Merton. 

“You see,” he said to her in a very quiet but very judicial 
way, “the age we live in is an age of change. And in all such ages 
there must be many things that, if we let them, will pain and puz¬ 
zle us. But we mustn’t let them. There have been many ages of 
change before our time, and there are sure to be many after it. 
Our age is not peculiar.” 

Here he paused, as he had a way of doing at times be¬ 
tween his sentences. This practice now, as it had often been before, 
was of a disservice to him; for it gave a fatal facility for interrup¬ 
tion when he could leaust have wished it. In this case Leslie entirely 
put him out, by attacking the very statement which the Doctor least 
of all had designed to bear question. 


Tyndall never went so far as to express the paradox that religions are not 
quickened unless they perish. But Mallock saw that Tyndall’s doctrines really 
meant the extinction of Christianity—at least Mallock’s conception of it— 
and its replacement by what amounted to another religion. Thus Mallock 
penetrated to an essential absurdity in Tyndall’s religious arguments. 
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“But in some ways,” said Leslie, “this age is peculiar, surely. 
It is peculiar in the extraordinary rapidity of its changes. Chris¬ 
tianity took three hundred years to supplant polytheism; atheism 
has hardly taken thirty to supplant Christianity.” 

Dr. Jenkinson did not deign to take the least notice of this. 

“I suppose,” said Miss M( rton to Leslie, “that you th; nk 
Catholicism quite a thing of the p ist?” 

“I’m afraid,” said Leslie, “t lat my opinion on that is of v ry 
small importance. But, however hat may be, you must admit taat 
in the views of the world at larpe there have been great changes; 
and these, I say, have come on is with so astonishing a quickr ess 
that they have plunged us into a state of mental anarchy that )ias 
not been equalled since mental Drder has been known. There is 
no recognised rule of life anywhe e. The old rules only satisfy those 
who are not capable of feeling tie need of any rule at all. Every 
one who does right at all only does what is right in his own eyes. 
All society, it seems, is going to pieces.” 

“I,” said Mr. Rose, “look upon social dissolution as the true 
condition of the most perfect life. For the centre of life is the in¬ 
dividual, and it is only through dissolution that the individual can 
re-emerge. All the warrings of endless doubts, all the questionings 
of matter and of spirit, which I have myself known, I value only 
because, remembering the weariness of them, I take a profounder 
and more exquisite pleasure in the colour of a crocus, the pulsa¬ 
tions of a chord of music, or a picture of Sandro Botticelli’s.” 

Mr. Rose’s words hardly produced all the effect he could have 
wished; for the last part was almost drowned in the general rustle 
of the ladies rising. 

“Before we go, Mr. Laurence,” said Lady Ambrose, “will you 
be good enough to tell me the history of these salt-cellars? I wanted 
to have asked you at the beginning of dinner, but you made your¬ 
self so very appalling then, that I really did not venture,” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “no doubt they surprise you. They 
were a present made to me the other day by a friend of mine—an 
eminent man of science, and are models of a peculiar kind of re¬ 
tort he has invented, for burning human bodies, and turning them 
into gas.” 
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“Good gracious!” said Lady Ambrose, “how horrible! I insist, 
Mr. Laurence, on your having another set to-morrow night—re¬ 
member.” 

“There,” said Laurence, when the gentlemen had resettled 
themselves, and had begun their wine, “there is the new version 
of the skeleton at the banquet-board—the two handfuls of white 
dust, to which we, the salt of the earth, shall one day crumble. 
Let us sacrifice all the bulls we have to Pluto illacrimabilis —let us 
sacrifice ourselves to one another, or to Heaven—to this favour 
must we come. Is not that so, Mr. Storks?” 

“Laurence,” said Dr. Jenkinson briskly, “the conversation hasn’t 
kept pace with the dinner. We have got no farther than ‘The 
Present’ yet. The ladies are going to talk of ‘The Future’ by them¬ 
selves. See—there they are out on the terrace.” 

Mr. Storks here drew his chair to the table, and cleared his 
throat. 

“It is easier,” he said, “to talk about the present now we are 
alone—now they,"’ he nodded his head in the direction of the party 
outside, “are gone out to talk about the future in the moonlight. 
There are many things which even >yet it does not do to say before 
women—at least, before all women.” 

“My aunt,” said Laurence, “is a great authority on woman’s 
education and true position; and she has written an essay to ad¬ 
vance the female cause.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Storks; “I was not aware of that. I shall 
look forward with much pleasure to some conversation with her. 
But what I was going to say related to the present, which at dinner 
was on all sides so mercilessly run down. I was going to claim for 
the present age, in thought and speculation (and it is these that 
give their tone to its entire conduct of life), as its noble and pe¬ 
culiar feature, a universal, intrepid, dogged resolve to find out and 
face the complete truth of things, and to allow no prejudice, how¬ 
ever dear to us, to obscure our vision. This is the only real morality: 

36. Mrs. Pattison, a strong advocate of the political enfranchisement of 
women, was interested in the Women’s Protective and Provident League, and 
was the chief mover around 1876 in the Oxford Branch of the older Women’s 
Suffrage Society. Commencing in 1872, she spoke annually at the Women’s 
Trade Union League. (Lady Dilke, op, cit,, pp. 43-52.) 
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and not only is it full of blessing for the future, but it is giving us 
‘manifold more in this present time’ as well. The work of science, 
you see, is twofold; it enlarges the horizon of the mind, and im¬ 
proves the conditions of the bod).^^ If you will pardon my saying 
so, Mr. Herbert, I think your an apathy to science must be due to 
your not having fully appreciated its true work and dignity.” 

“The work of science is, I know, twofold,” said Mr. Herlx rt, 
“speculative and practical.” 

“Exactly so,” said Mr. Storks approvingly. 

“And all it can do for us h ^ speculation,” said Mr. Herb rt, 
“is to teach us that we have no ife hereafter: all it can do for us 
in practice, is to ruin our life h< re. It enervates us by providiag 
us with base luxury; it degrades ts by turning our attention to base 
knowledge.” 

“No—no,” said Dr. Jenkinson, with one of his little laugiis, 
“not that. I don’t think, Mr. Stoiks, that Mr. Herbert always quite 
means what he says. We mustn’t take him at his word.” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Herbert, turning to the Doctor, “you 
are a consecrated priest of the mystical Church of Christ”—Dr. 
Jenkinson winced terribly at this—“and let me ask you if you think 
it the work of Christ to bring into men’s minds eternal corruption, 
instead of eternal life—or, rather, not corruption, I should say, 
but putrefaction. For what is putrefaction but decomposition? And 
at the touch of science all our noblest ideas decompose and putrefy, 
till our whole souls are strewn with dead hopes and dead religions, 
with corpses of all the thoughts we loved 

Quickening slowly into lower forms. 

You may call it analysis, but I call it death.” 

37. In the lay sermon ‘*On the Advisableness of Improving Natural 
Knowledge,” 1866, Huxley claimed that the improvement of natural knowl¬ 
edge “has not only conferred practical benefits on men, but, in so doing, has 
effected a revolution in their conceptions of the universe and of themselves, 
and has profoundly altered their modes of thinking and their views of right 
and wrong. ... I say that natural knowledge, in desiring to ascertain the 
laws of comfort, has been driven to discover those of conduct, and to lay the 
foundations of a new morality.” {Lay Sermons, p. 11.) Later in the same 
sermon he asserts that his generation “may justly feel it our highest duty to 
recognise the advisableness of improving natural knowledge, and so to aid 
ourselves and our successors in their course towards the noble goal which lies 
before mankind.” (Ibid,, p. 19.) 
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“I wish we could persuade you,” said Mr. Stockton, very 
temperately, “to take a fairer view of things. Surely truth cannot 
in the long run be anything but life-giving.”^^ 

“Let us take care of facts,” said Mr. Storks, “and fictions—I 
beg your pardon, religion—will take care of itself.” 

“And religion,” said Mr. Stockton, “will take care of itself 
very well. Of course we don’t waste time now in thinking about 
personal immortality.^® We shall not live; but the mind of man 
will; and religion will live too, being part of the mind of man. 
Religion is, indeed, to the inner world what the sky is to the outer. 
It is the mind’s canopy—the infinite mental azure in which the 
mysterious source of our being is at once revealed and hidden. Let 
us beware, then, of not considering religion noble; but let us beware 
still more of considering it true. We may fancy that we trace in the 
clouds shapes of real things; and, as long as we know that this is only 
fancy, I know of no holier occupation for the human mind than 
such cloud-gazing.^® But let us always recollect that the cloud which 
to us may seem shaped like a son of man, may seem to another to 
be backed like a weasel, and to another to be very like a whale. 
What, then,” Mr. Stockton added, ^“can be a nobler study than the 
great book of Nature, or, as we used to call it, the works of God?”^^ 
“Pray do not think,” said Mr. Herbert, “that I complain of this 
generation because it studies Nature. I complain of it because it does 
not study her. Yes,” he went on, as he saw Mr. Stockton start, “you 


38. In this vein, Tyndall noted the tendency of profound investigators 
throughout history to “pass from the world of the senses to a world where 
vision becomes spiritual” (Preface to Heat, a Mode of Motion, p. viii), al¬ 
though on the next page he asserts that he does not “claim for science a 
position which would exclude other forms of culture.” 

39. I cannot find an explicit statement to this effect in Tyndall’s writ¬ 
ings, though it is partially implied. For example, in “The Rev. Martineau 
and the Belfast Address” (Fragments, II, 255), Tyndall states that he re¬ 
gards the assumption of a vegetative soul as untenable. 

40. A hit at Tyndall’s interest in clouds in The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 

41. In consonance with this view, Huxley advocated scientific Sunday 
schools to awaken the minds of the young to the infinite wonder and majesty 
of the works which the ecclesiastical persons declare to be God’s, and “to 
teach them those laws which must needs be His laws, and therefore of all 
things needful for man to know.” (Lay Sermons, p. 71.) 
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can analyse her in your test tubes, you can spy at her through your 
microscopes; but can you see her with your own eyes, or receive her 
into your own souls? You can te'l us what she makes her wonders 
of, and how she makes them, an(‘ how long she takes about it. liut 
you cannot tell us what these wor ders are like when they are maie. 
When God said, ‘Let there be li^ht, and light was, and God siw 
that it was good,* was He think , ng, as He saw this, of the ex ict 
velocity it travelled at, and of th« exact laws it travelled by, wh ch 
you wise men are at such infin te pains to discover; or was 'de 
thinking of something else, whi( h you take no pains to disco ^er 
at all—of how it clothed the win ;s of the morning with silver, a nd 
the feathers of the evening wit i gold? Is water, think you a 
nobler thing to the modern chemist, who can tell you exactly 
what gases it is made of, and rDthing more; or to Turner, who 
could not tell you at all what i is made of, but who did know 
and who could tell you what it is made—what it is made by the 
sunshine, and the cloud-shadow, and the storm-wind—who knew 
how it paused in the taintless mountain trout-pool, a living crystal 
over stones of flickering amber: and how it broke itself turbid, 
with its choirs of turbulent thunder, when the rocks card it into 
foam, and where the tempest sifts it into spray?^^ When Pindar 
called water the best of things, was he thinking of it as the union 
of oxygen and hydrogen-’* 

42. Cf. Ruskin’s statement of what he would give a child to study: “I 
don’t in the least want a book to tell her how many species of bees there are; 
nor what grounds there may be for suspecting that one species is another 
species. . . , Neither do I want a book to tell her what a bee’s inside is like, 
nor whether it has brains in the small of its back, or nowhere in particular 
like a modern economist.” {Fors Clavigera in Works, XXVIII, 276-77.) 
Ruskin wanted his students to avoid anything which would lead them to 
look on a natural object “with some such indifference as upon a gasometer.” 
(Modern Painters in Works, IV, 153.) 

This purple passage is also a mild parody on some of Ruskin’s stylistic 
excesses of discursiveness, picturesqueness, excitability, and floridity. Lam¬ 
bert (pp. 174-75) comments: 

“Here Mallock has captured both the vision and the cadence of Ruskin 
in one of his rapturous moments. The sweeping succession of the long ‘how* 
and ‘who’ clauses; the play upon antithesis and parallelism—clothing the 
‘wings of the morning with silver’ and the ‘feathers of the evening with gold’ 
—or, ‘When the rocks card it into foam* and ‘where the tempest sifts it into 
spray’; the repeated trochaic rhythm of the words sunshine, cloud-shadow. 
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“He would have been much wiser if he had been,” interposed 
Dr. Jenkinson. “Thales, to whose theory, as you know, Pindar was 

referring-” But the Doctor’s words were utterly unavailing to 

check the torrent of Mr. Herbert’s eloquence. They only turned it 
into a slightly different course. 

“Ah! masters of modem science,” he went on, “you can tell us 
what pure water is made of; but, thanks to your drains and your 
mills, you cannot tell us where to find it. You can, no doubt, explain 
to us all about sunsets; but the smoke of your towns and your fac¬ 
tories has made it impossible for us to see one. However, each gen¬ 
eration is wise in its own wisdom; and ours would sooner look at a 
foetus in a bottle, than at a statue of the god Apollo, from the hand 
of Phidias, and in the air of Athens.” 

During all this speech Mr. Storks had remained with his face 
buried in his hands, every now and then drawing in his breath 
through his teeth, as if he were in pain. When it was over he looked 
up with a scared expression, as if he hardly knew where he was, and 
seemed quite unable to utter a syllable. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Stockton, “mere science, as science, does 
not deal with moral right and wrong.” 

“No,” said Mr, Saunders, “for it has shown that right and 
wrong are terms of a bygone age, connoting altogether false ideas. 
Mere automata as science shows we are—clockwork machines, 
wound up by meat and drink- 


and storm-wing; the onomatopoeia of the phrase *^aindess mountain trout- 
pool,* where trout-pool, following the trochees just cited, reemphasizes the 
rhythm; and the alliteration of ‘turbid—turbulent thunder’ and ‘tempest 
sifts—spray’: these arc stock Ruskin traits. 

“Mallock has captured even more in this small piece of composition than 
at first meets the eye. The metaphor depicting the clouds with bird-like 
qualities—‘wings* and ‘feathers,* Herbert calls them—is fully suggestive of 
Ruskin’s interest in birds and sunrises and sunsets.** (Gf. The Queen of the 
Air in Works, XIX, 360-61.) 

43. Mallock had in mind the following passage by Clifford (Lectures 
and Essays, II, 33-34), though he does not retain Clifford’s full opinion: 
“Thus we are to regard the body as a physical machine which goes by itself 
according to physical law, that is to say, is automatic. An automaton is a 
thing which goes by itself when it is wound up, and we go by ourselves when 
we have had food. . . . But it is not merely regarded as a machine, because 
consciousness goes with it. The mind then is to be regarded as a stream of 
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“As for that/* broke in Mr. Storks, who had by this time recov¬ 
ered himself—and his weighty voice at once silenced Mr. Saunders, 
“I would advise our young friend not to be too confident. We may 
be automata, or we may not. Science has not yet decided.^^ And 
upon my word,” he said, striking the table, “I don’t myself care 
which we are.^® Supposing the D( ity—if there be one—should offer 
to make me a machine, if I am not one, on condition that I should 
always go right, I, for one, would gladly close with the proposal 

“But you forget,” said Alle t, “that in the moral sense th*ire 
would be no going right at all, if t‘iere were not also the possibilit} of 
going wrong. If your watch keeps good time you don’t call it ^ ir- 
tuous, nor if it keeps bad time do ' ou call it sinful.” 

“Sin, Lord Allen,” said Mr. Storks, “is a word that has helped 
to retard moral and social progress more than anything. Nothing is 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so; and the superstitious and 
morbid way in which a number of entirely innocent things have 
been banned as sin, has caused more than half the tragedies of the 

feelings which runs parallel to, and simultaneous with, a certain part of the 
action of the brain in which the cerebrum and the sensory tract are excited. 

. . . The freedom of the will, according to Kant, is that property which 
enables us to originate events independently of foreign determining causes; 
which, it seems to me, amounts to saying precisely that we are automata, that 
is that we go by ourselves, and do not want anyone to push or pull us.** 

44. In the essay, “On the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata and 
its History,” 1864, Huxley stated that all changes of consciousness in men, 
as in animals, are immediately caused by molecular changes of the brain sub¬ 
stance: “We are conscious automata, endowed with free will in the only in¬ 
telligible sense of that much-abused term—inasmuch as in many respects we 
are able to do as we like—^but none the less parts of the great series of causes 
and effects which, in unbroken continuity, composes that which is, and has 
been, and shall be—the sum of existence.** {Method and Results, Essays, 
p. 244.) 

45. Huxley claimed that it was of little moment whether the phenomena 
of matter were expressed in terms of spirit, or those of spirit in terms of mat¬ 
ter, for each statement had a certain relative truth. In any case, he asked, 
“Why trouble ourselves about matters of which, however important they may 
be, we do know nothing and can know nothing?** {Lay Sermons, pp. 145-46.) 

46. This satire on Huxley’s almost machine-like efficiency derives from 
his protestation “that if some great Power would agree to make me always 
think what is true and do what is right, on condition of being turned into a 
sort of clock and wound up every morning before I got out of bed, I should 
instantly close with the offer.” {Ibid,, p. 340.) 
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world. Science will establish an entirely new basis of morality; 
and the sunlight of rational approbation will shine on many a 
thing, hitherto overshadowed by the curse of a hypothetical 
God.”^^ 

“Exactly so,” exclaimed Mr. Saunders eagerly. “Now, I’m not 
at all that sort of man myself,” he went on, “so don’t think it be¬ 
cause I say this.” 

Everyone stared at Mr. Saunders in wonder as to what he could 
mean. 

“We think it, for instance,” he said, “a very sad thing when a 
girl is as we call it ruined. But it is we really that make all the sad¬ 
ness. She is ruined only because we think she is so. And I have little 
doubt that that higher philosophy of the future that Mr. Storks 
speaks of will go far, some day, towards solving the great question 
of women’s sphere of action, by its recognition of prostitution as an 
honourable and beneficent profession.”'^^ 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mr. Storks, striking the table, and glaring with 
indignation at Mr. Saunders, “I could hardly have believed that 
such misplaced flippancy-” 

“Flippancy! it is reasoned truth,” shrieked Mr. Saunders, up¬ 
setting his wine-glass. 

Luckily this brought about a pause. Laurence took advantage 
of it. 

47. Huxley denied that he could see “one shadow or tittle of evidence 
that the great unknown underlying the phenomena of the universe stands to 
us in the relation of a Father.” (Letter to Kingsley, 1863, in Life and Letters 
of Thomas Henry Huxley, I, 260.) 

48. No suggestion of such a doctrine is discoverable in Clifford’s pub¬ 
lished works. Perhaps he expressed such sentiments in private conversation. 
Frederick Pollock observes concerning Clifford, that, “Being always frank, he 
was at times indiscreet,” and quotes the following from one of his letters: 
“ ‘A question of right and wrong knows neither time, place, nor expediency.* *’ 
(Introduction to Clifford’s Lectures and Essays, I, 14.) In a discourse to the 
Royal Institution “On Some Conditions of Mental Development,” Clifford 
asserted that “Propriety, in fact, is the crystallisation of a race. ... It is 
quite possible for conventional rules of action and conventional habits of 
thought to get such power that progress is impossible, and the nation only fit 
to be improved away. In the face of danger it is not right to be proper.** 
(Ibid., p. 117.) Much of Mallock’s satire upon Clifford seems to be a free 
extension and application of this statement. 
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“See,” he said, “Dr. Jenkinson has left us.'^® Will no one have 
any more wine?—Then suppose we follow him.” 

49. Jowett would endure neith< r loose talk nor drunkenness. Frederick 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote of him that “the philosophe has 
only two faults; he walks too slow . nd too unevenly, and he prefers t( a or 
even ginger beer and biscuits to mor generous meat and drink.” (Quot- d in 
“Benjamin Jowett,” The Central j dterary Magazine, XVI [April, 1 103], 
67.) 



CHAPTER IV. 


T was a calm, lovely evening. The moon was rising over 
the sea, and the sea was slowly silvering under it. A 
soft breeze breathed gently, full of the scents of flow¬ 
ers; and in the low sky of the west there yet lingered 
a tender peach-colour. 

The ladies were sitting about on chairs, grouped together, but 
with several little groups within the group; and amongst them all 
was Dr. Jenkinson, making himself particularly agreeable to Mrs. 
Sinclair. When the gentlemen emerged there was a general stir, and 
Lady Ambrose, shutting up a volume of St.-Simon’s Memoirs, said, 
“Well, Mr. Laurence, we have been talking most industriously about 
the future.” 

Laurence was standing with Mr. Luke on the step of the dining¬ 
room window, and both were looking out gravely on the tranquil 
scene. 

“Do you remember,” said Laurence, “that it was here, three 
years ago, that you composed the lines that stand last in your pub¬ 
lished volumes?” 

“I remember,” said Mr. Luke dreamily. “What an evening that 
was!” 

“I wish you would repeat them,” said Laurence. 

“What is the good?” said Mr. Luke; “why rouse again the 
voices that haunt 

About the mouldered lodges of the past?”^ 

“Mr. Luke,” said Lady Ambrose appealingly, “I do so wish you 
would.” 

“Is Mr. Luke going to recite poetry?” said Mrs. Sinclair, com¬ 
ing languidly up to them. “How delicious!” She was looking lovely 
in the dim light, with a diamond star shining in her dark hair; and 
for a mortal bard there was positively no resisting her appeal. 

1. Tennyson, “The Princess,” Part IV, 1. 45. 
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Mr. Luke, with a silent composure, pressed his hands for a 
moment against his forehead; he gave one hem; and then in a clear 
melodious voice began as follows:—^ 

^^Softly the eveving descends, 

Violet and soft. The sea 
Adds to the silence, below 
Pleasant and cool on the beach 
Breaking; yes, and a breeze 
Calm as the twt ight itself 
Furtively sighs . hrough the dusk. 

Listlessly lifting my hair. 

Fanning my thcught-wearied brow. 

Thus I stand m the gloom 
Watching the n oon-track begin 
, Quivering to di like a dream 

Over the far sea-line 
To the unknown region beyond. 

^^So for ages hath man 
Gazed on the ocean of time 
From the shores of his birth, and, turning 
His eyes from the quays, the thronged 
Marts, the noise and the din 
To the far horizon, hath dreamed 
Of a timeless country beyond. 

Vainly: for how should he pass. 

Being on foot, o^er the wet 
Ways of the unplumbed waves? 

How, without ship, should he pass 

Over the shipless sea 

To the timeless country beyond? 

2. Although the following poem has some resemblance to Arnold’s 
“Rugby Chapel,” the parody is upon Arnold’s poetry in general. The imita¬ 
tion is exact in the mood of melancholy which it evokes, its unrhymed ir¬ 
regular dactylic dimeter-trimeter, its metrical irregularity, the obvious repeti¬ 
tions, the Amoldian “Ah,” the use of favorite Arnoldian words such as vain, 
the twilight setting, the use of sea and time as symbols, the combination of 
breeze, dreams, hush, calm, gloom, violet, and soft; and the descriptive ap¬ 
proach. The first six lines are close to those which introduce “Rugby 
Chapel,” and, in both poems, meditation on a scene calls to mind the faith 
that is no more and brings a longing for a new faith. Similarly, both poems 
express the need for a master to guide the sojourners who either “die one by 
one in the waste” (Arnold) or “drop . . . one by one” on the sands of time 
(Mallock). (Matthew Arnold, Poetical Works, pp. 286-92.) 
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^^Ahy but once—once long ago. 

Came there a ship white-sailed 
From the country beyond, with bright 
Oarsmen, and men that sang; 

Came to Humanity^s coasts. 

Called to the men on the shore. 

Joyously touched at the port. 

Then did time-weary man 
Climb the bulwarks, the deck 
Eagerly crowding. Anon 
With jubilant voices raised. 

And singing, ‘When Israel came 
Out of Egypt/ and what so else 
In the psalm is written, they passed 
Out of the ken of the land. 

Over the far sea-line. 

To the unknown region beyond, 

“Where are they now, then—they 
That were borne out of sight by the ship — 
Our brothers, of times gone by? 

Why have they leftjiis here 
Solemn, dejected, alone. 

Gathered in groups on the shore? 

Why? For we, too, have gazed 
O'er the waste of waters, and watched 
For a sail as keenly as they. 

Ah, wretched men that we are! 

On our haggard faces and brows 
Aching, a wild breeze fawns 
Full of the scents of the sea. 

Redolent of regions beyond. 

Why, then, tarries the ship? 

When will her white sail rise 
Like a star on the sea-line? When? 

“When?—and the answer comes 
From the sailless face of the sea, 

‘Ah, vain watchers, what boots 
The calm of the evening? 

Have ye not watched through the day 
Turbulent waves, the expanse 
Endless, shaken with storm. 

And ask ye where is the ship? 
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Deeper than plummet can dive 
She is bedded deep in the ooze. 

And over her tall mast floats 
The purple plain of the calm.* 

‘^Yes—and r ever a ship 
Since this is su iken, will come 
Ever again o*e-. the waves — 

Nay, not even he craft with the fierce 
Steersman, hin of the marsh 
Livid, with wh eels of flame 
Circling his ey s, to smite 
The lingering oul with his oar. 

—Not that ev( a. But we 
Drop where wt stand one by one 
On the shingle and sands of time. 

And cover in taciturn gloom. 

With only perhaps some tear, 

Each for his brother the hushed 
Heart and the limitless dreams 
With a little gift of sand.** 

“Thank you, Mr. Luke, so much,” said Lady Ambrose. “How 
charming! I am always so fond of poems about the sea.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Luke, turning to Mrs. Sinclair, “these are 
emotions scarcely worth describing.” 

“Certainly not,” muttered Mr. Storks, half aloud as he moved 
off to discover Lady Grace. 

Mr. Luke stood apart, and surveyed the party with a look of 
pensive pity. On Mr. Storks, however, whose last remark he had 
overheard, his eyes rested with an expression somewhat more con¬ 
temptuous. The brightening moonlight fell softly on the group be¬ 
fore him, giving it a particularly picturesque effect, as it touched the 
many colours and folds of the ladies’ dresses, and struck here and 
there a furtive flash from a gem on wrist or throat. The tranquil 
hour seemed to have a tranquillising effect on nearly everyone; and 
the conversation reached Mr. Luke’s ears as a low murmur, broken 
only by the deep sound of Mr. Storks’s voice, and the occasional high 
notes of Mr. Saunders, who seemed to Mr. Luke, in his present 
frame of mind, to be like a shrill cock crowing to the world before 
the sunrise of universal philistinism. 
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Laurence meanwhile had caught Miss Merton’s eyes looking at 
him with a grave regard; and this had brought him instantly to her 
side, when Mr. Luke had ended his recital. 

“We didn’t spare the times we live in, to-night, did we ?” he said 
slowly to her in a low voice. “Well, well—I wonder what it is all 
coming to—we and our times together! We are certainly a curious 
medley here, all of us. I suppose no age but ours could have pro¬ 
duced one like it—at least, let us hope so, for the credit of the ages 
in general.” 

“I must say,” said Miss Merton, smiling, “that you seem to take 
to the age very kindly, and to be very happy amongst your friends. 
But you did not tell us very much of what you thought yourself.” 

“I don’t often say what I think,” said Laurence, “because I 
don’t often know what I think; but I know a great many things that 
I don’t think; and I confess I take a pleasure in saying these, and in 
hearing others say them; so the society that I choose as a rule repre¬ 
sents not the things I think I approve, but the things I am sure I 
repudiate.” 

“I confess,” said Miss Merton, “I don’t quite understand that.” 

“Shall I tell you,” said Laurences, “why I live so much in society 
—amongst my friends, as you call them? Simply because I feel, in 
my life, as a child does in a dark room; and I must have some one 
to talk to, or else I think I should go mad. What one says is little 
matter, so long as one makes a noise of some sort, and forgets the 
ghosts that in one’s heart one is shuddering at.” 

Miss Merton was silent for a moment, and looked up into the 
sky in which the stars were now one by one appearing. 

“I suppose,” she said presently, “you think it is a very poor 
affair—life’s whole business. And yet I don’t see why you should.” 

“Not see why I should?” repeated Laurence. “Ah, that shows 
how little you, from your position, can sympathise with ours. I am 
not surprised at it. Of course, it is out of the question that you 
should. You, happy in some sustaining faith, can see a meaning in 
all life, and all life’s affections. You can endure—^you can even wel¬ 
come its sorrows. The clouds of enUui themselves for you have silver 
linings. For your religion is a kind of philosopher’s stone, turning 
whatever it touches into something precious. But we—we can only 
remember that for us, too, things had a meaning once; but they have 
it no longer. Life stares at us now, all blank and expressionless, like 
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the eyes of a lost friend, who is not dead, but who has turned an 
idiot.® Perhaps you never read Clough’s Poems, did you? Scarcely 
a day passes in which I do not echo to myself his words: — 

Ah well-a-day, for we are souls bereaved! 

Of all the creatures un^ ler heaven’s wide cope, 

We are most hopeless \'ho had once most hope. 

And most beliefless who f ad once believed.” 

“And do you think,” said Miss Merton in a low tone, ‘ that 
belief in these days brings no pa inful perplexities too? Do you i*iink 
that we can look out on the stat^- of the world now, and think a oout 
its future, without anxiety? Bi t really,” she went on, raising her 
voice, “if I, like you, thought thi.t Christianity was not true, I should 
not waste my time in lamenting over it. I should rather be glad that 
I had got free from a gigantic ai d awful imposition.” 

“What!” exclaimed Laurence, “should we rejoice at our old 
guide dropping dead amongst the mountains, even though he had 
lost his way; if so we are left hopeless, and without any guide at 
all?” 

“You have your consciences,” said Miss Merton, with some 
decision in her voice; “you surely don’t mean to say that you have 
lost them?” 

“As for our consciences,” said Leslie, who was standing close 
by, “we revere them so much that we fancy they possess some power. 
But conscience, in most souls, is like an English Sovereign—it reigns, 
but it does not govern. Its function is merely to give a formal assent 
to the Bills passed by the passions; and it knows, if it opposes what 
those are really bent upon, that ten to one it will be obliged to 
abdicate.” 

“Let us hope that the constitutions of most souls are more stable 
than that,” said Miss Merton. “As far as morality goes, I expect you 
have quite enough to guide you; and if you think religion false, I 
don’t see why its loss should trouble you. And life itself, remember, 
has plenty of pleasures. It is full of things worth living for.” 

“Is it?” exclaimed Leslie with sudden emphasis, and he looked 
into Miss Merton’s face with an expression half absent and half 
wondering. “Is there anything in life that you really think is, for its 


3. A revealing autobiographical passage. (Cf. Memoirs, pp. 82-83.) 
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own sake, worth living for? To me it seems that we are haunted with 
the power of imagining that there might be, and are pursued with 
the knowledge that there never is. Look at that lovely water before 
us, with its floods of moonlight—how it ripples, how it sparkles away 
into the distance! What happiness sights like these suggest to one! 
How happy they might make us—might, but they never do! They 
only madden us with a vague pain, that is like the sense of some¬ 
thing lost for ever.” 

“Still,” said Miss Merton, “life is not all moonlight. Surely 
friendship and affection are worth having?” 

“Let me beg you, Miss Merton,” said Leslie, replying to her 
tone rather than to her words, “not to think that I am always pining 
and bemoaning myself. Fortunately the deeper part of one’s nature 
will often go to sleep, and then the surface can enjoy itself. We can 
even laugh with our lips at the very things that our hearts in silence 
are breaking for. But as for happiness, that is always like prophecy, 
it is only fulfilled in the future; or else it is a miracle—it only 
exists in the past. The actual things wc wish for we may very likely 
get, but they always come too late or too soon. When the boy is 
in love, he tries to feel like a man; when the man is in love, he tries 
to feel like a boy; and both in vain.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Laurence, “I think very differently from that. 
I know,” he said, turning to Miss Merton, “that friendship and af¬ 
fection are things worth having; and if only pain and anxiety would 
leave me, I could enjoy the taste of happiness.” 

“Could you?” said Leslie. “When I look at what we are and 
what the world is, I can fancy no more melancholy spectacle than a 
happy man; though I admit,” he added as he moved slowly away, 
“that there is none more amusing than a man who tries to be melan¬ 
choly.” 

“Leslie is oddly changed,” said Laurence, “since I saw him last. 
I am distressed with life because I cannot find out its worth. He is 
indignant at it, it seems, because he thinks he has found out its 
worthlessness. And yet—I envy him his temperament. He never lets 
any melancholy subdue him. He can always laugh it down in a 
moment; and he will trample bravely on any of his sentiments if he 
is on the road to anything he is proud of aiming at.” 

Laurence was silent for a moment, and then said abruptly: — 

“I dare say you think me very morbid; but perhaps you can 
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hardly realise the intense restless misery that a man endures when he 
can find nothing to do which he really feels worth doing. Could I 
only find some one thing—one great cause to labour for—one great 
idea—I could devote my whole 5elf to it, and be happy: for labour, 
after all, is the only thing that never palls on a man. But su(h a 
cause, such an idea—I can find i nowhere. Politics have turned nto 
a petty, weary game; religion is dead. Our new prophets only c ffer 
us Humanity, in place of the Gc d of which they have deprived us.”* 
And Humanity makes a very poor Deity, since it is every day dis¬ 
gracing itself, and is never of tl e same mind from one week’s ^nd 
to another. And so here I am itterly alone—friendless, and 'vith 
nothing to help me feeling tl at, were it not for the petty - on- 
tcmptible interests I manufactu e for myself from day to day, life 
would be quite unbearable.” 

“And yet,” said Miss Merton, “you have much to make you 
happy—much that you would be sorry to lose.” 

“I have a certain position,” said Laurence, “and a certain 
amount of wealth, and I would not willingly lose anything of either 
of these; but that is not because, in my heart, I value them; but 
because, if I lost them, I might in my heart cease to despise them.” 

“Surely,” said Miss Merton, “there is a better way of looking at 
the matter. You came into the world with all your lower ambitions 
satisfied for you. The ground therefore is quite clear for the higher 

4. The outstanding example of such a new prophet was Clifford. Sec 
Book I, Chapter III, note 7, above But such an accusation could also be 
leveled at Arnold. In his Preface to the cheaper edition of Literature and 
Dogma, he translated the New Testament command, “Watch that ye may be 
counted worthy to stand before the Son of Man,” into merely humanistic 
terms, omitting the reference to Christ: “So live, as to be worthy of that true 
ideal of man and of man’s life, which shall be at last victorious.” (Literature 
and Dogma, p. 22.) Arnold denied the commonly preached Christian doc¬ 
trine of a future state and called it illusory (ibid., p. 24). He seems to have 
believed that standing before the Son of Man consisted not in a future life 
in Heaven but in righteousness in this world. 

5. Concerning his Oxford days, Mallock wrote: “Of the only liberal 
answers attempted to the riddle of life, not one, it seemed to me, would bear 
a moment’s serious criticism; and yet, unless the orthodox doctrines could be 
defended in such a way that in all their traditional strictness they could once 
more compel assent, life, in the higher sense of the word, would—such was 
my conviction—soon cease to be tolerable.” (Memoirs, p. 85.) 
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ambitions. That is why I think an aristocracy, as a rule, must always 
be the best governors of men, for their ambitions, as a rule, are the 
only genuine ones. Think, too, what an advantage mere wealth is. 
The highest labour will never produce money, but generally requires 
it.” 

“That is just the difficulty,” said Laurence. “What shall I la¬ 
bour for? I am almost maddened sometimes, as I sit all the day idle, 
and seem to hear the hateful wasted moments slipping away from 
me. And I could do something, I am sure. I feel I have powers.” 

“I think,” said Miss Merton, “that all I should say to you is, 
find something to do. The power to find or make an object is, I 
think, a great part of genius. However,” she said, with some sym¬ 
pathy in her voice, “if you are in difficulties, I am sure I wish I 
could help you.” 

“Well,” said Laurence in a subdued voice, “I’m sure I beg your 
pardon for my egoism. I never talked so long about myself in my 
whole life before; and I promise never to do so again.” 

Leslie meanwhile had moved away towards Mrs. Sinclair, who, 
looking particularly fascinating, was still commanding the attentions 
of Dr. Jenkinson. The Doctor was standing by her, all deferent gal¬ 
lantry, and, to Leslie’s surprise, was saying something to her about 
Sappho. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Sinclair, with a little appealing dainty 
smile, “I want to ask you something about the Greek Anthology too. 
I can’t read much Greek myself: but a gentleman who used to be 
rather kind to me, translated me a good deal of Greek poetry, once 
upon a time—when my husband,” she said, with a little shrug of 
the shoulders, “used to go to sleep after his dinner.” 

Dr. Jenkinson here glanced suspiciously at Mrs. Sinclair. 

“Now, what I want you to tell me,” she said, “is something 
about some little—ahem—little love songs, I think they were— 
igOTiH-something or other—I really can’t pronounce the name.” 

The Doctor started. 

“And, Dr. Jenkinson, please,” Mrs. Sinclair went on in a voice 
of plaintive innocence, “not to think me a terrible blue-stocking, be¬ 
cause I ask you these questions; for I really hardly know any Greek 
myself—except perhaps a verse or two of the New Testament; and 
that’s not very good Greek, I believe, is it? But the gentleman who 
translated so much to me, when he came to these little poems I 
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speak of, was continually, though he was a very good scholar, quite 
unable to translate them. Now, why should that have been, I want to 
know? Are Greek love-poems very hard?” 

“Well,” said the Doctor, sticmmering, yet re-assured by Mrs. 
Sinclair’s manner, “they were pn bably—your friend perhaps—v eil 
—they were a little obscure perhaps—much Greek is—or-” 

“Corrupt?” suggested Mrs. S nclair naively. 

The word was a simple one but it sufficed to work a miracle 
on Dr. Jenkinson. For the first ti ac in his life to a lady who uni ed 
the two charms of beauty and ashion, to both of which he was 
eminently susceptible. Dr. Jenkinson was rude. He turned abruj tly 
away, and staring hard at the moon, not at Mrs. Sinclair, said 
simply, “I don’t know,” with the most chilling intonation of which 
those words are capable. He then moved a pace away, and sat down 
on a chair close to Miss Merton. 

Mrs. Sinclair turned to Leslie, with a flash in her eyes of soft 
suppressed laughter.® 

“How lovely the evening is!” murmured Leslie, responding to 
the smile. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Sinclair, looking out dreamily over the sea, “it 
almost realises one’s idea of perfect beauty.” 

“Really, Mrs. Sinclair,” said Leslie, “you are certainly most 
Hellenic. First you talk of Sappho, now of Ideas of Beauty. Are you 
a Platonist?” 

“Mr. Leslie, of course I am,” said Mrs. Sinclair, somewhat mis¬ 
apprehending his meaning. “I never heard such an impertinent 
question. Platonism, however, is a very rare philosophy in these days. 
I’m afraid.” 

“Ah, and so you too think we are all of us very bad, do you?” 
said Leslie. “It may be so, of course; and yet men at least often 
generalise very hastily and very wrongly, I am sure. How often, for 

6. According to Mallock, “Violet Fane” was “perfect in features, slight 
as a sylph in figure, and her large dark eyes alternately gleamed with laugh¬ 
ter and were grave as though she were listening for a voice from some vague 
beyond. Many of her phrases, when she was speaking of social matters, were 
like rapiers with the tip of which, as though by accident, she would touch the 
foibles of her nearest and dearest friends, the result being a delicate puncture 
rather than the infliction of a wound.” {Memoirs, pp. 128-29.) 
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instance, do we say that all wives nowadays are inconstant, simply 
because such are the only ones we remember, not because they are 
the only ones we know.” 

This speech was quite in Mrs. Sinclair’s own manner, and she 
looked at Leslie with a smile of appreciation half humorous and half 
sentimental. 

“Ah,” she began to say, in a voice that had just a touch of sad¬ 
ness in it, “if we could but all of us love only when we ought, and 
where we ought—” But here she paused. Her voice died away, and 
she leaned her head upon her hand in silence. 

Leslie was going to have spoken; but he was suddenly arrested 
by the sound of Dr. Jenkinson, close beside him, talking to Miss 
Merton in a tone of unusual earnestness. 

“I don’t wonder,” he was saying, “that you should feel in per¬ 
plexity sometimes; whichever way we look at things there will be 
perplexities. But there is such a thing as goodness; and goodness in 
the end must triumph, and so in this large faith let us rest.” 

“And,” said Donald Gordon in his soft deferential voice, which 
always sounded as if he was saying something deeply devotional, 
“don’t you think it is a higher thing to be good for good’s own sake 
than for God’s? and, whatever men may believe about having 
another life, and a beautiful heaven, with gold streets, and with 
jewelled fortifications, don’t you think that morality really is after 
all its own reward?” 

“But what of those poor people,” said Miss Merton, “who can¬ 
not be moral—whom circumstances have kept from being ever any¬ 
thing but brutalised? I dare say,” she said, turning to the Doctor, 
quite forgetting his sacred character, “that I shall hardly be able to 
make you understand such a notion as that of living for God’s glory. 
But still, if there be not a God for whose glory we can live, and who 
in his turn will not leave us all to ourselves, what then? Think of all 
those who, in spite of hard surroundings, have just had strength 
enough to struggle to be good, but to struggle only—whose whole 
moral being has been left writhing in the road of life, like an animal 
that a cart-wheel has gone over, just lifting its eyes up with a piteous 
appeal at us who will not help it-” 

Miss Merton looked at Dr. Jenkinson and paused. The moon 
shone tenderly on his silver hair, and his keen eyes had something 
very like moisture in them. 
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“YeSj” he said; “these are great, great difficulties. But there is 
another life in store for us—another life, and a God. And don’t think 
that the world is growing to disbelieve in these. Remember how 
many intelligent laymen count the mselves members of the Church of 
England, simply because they bel eve in these two doctrines.” 

“It has always been inexplic ible to me,” said Mr. Storks, v ho 
had been attracted by the sound ( f the Doctor’s voice, “whence i his 
longing for a future life could hz vc arisen. I suppose there are i 
things the very possibility of w ^ich science so conclusively < is- 
proves.”^ 

“And yet,” said Laurence, wl d had been speaking for a mom ‘nt 
to Mrs. Sinclair, “I can’t help tl inking at certain times that th ^re 
may be a whole world of things c adreamed of by our scientific phi¬ 
losophy. Such a feeling is touched by the sight of an ‘Ora pro anima 
mea,’ or a ‘Resurgam,’ on a quiet tombstone, or the sign of the cross 
made by a mother in hope and in sorrow on the forehead of her 
dead child.” 

Miss Merton looked at Laurence with some wonder in her large 
expressive eyes, Mr. Storks snorted, and Dr. jenkinson blinked. 

“See,” said Donald Gordon, “the moonlight grows brighter and 
brighter every moment. It is almost bewildering in its dazzling pale¬ 
ness.” 

“And there,” said Laurence, “do you catch it?—that is the 
light-ship on the horizon, like a large low star.” 

Laurence seated himself on the balustrade, and, leaning on his 
elbow, looked up into the clear hollow skies. 

“World upon world,” he exclaimed at last, “and each one 
crowded, very likely, with beings like ourselves, wondering what this 
whole great universe is!” 

“And the vast majority of them believing in a wise and just 
God,” said Leslie, “for I see no reason why ours should be the stu¬ 
pidest world in all creation.” 

7. “Under whatever disguise it takes refuge, whether fungus or oak, 
worm or man, the living protoplasm not only ultimately dies and is resolved 
into its mineral and lifeless constituents, but is always dying, and strange as 
the paradox may sound, could not live unless it dies.” (Huxley, “On the 
Physical Basis of Life,” Method and Results, p. 145.) 
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“Yes,” said Laurence, “and in each world a small select band, 
that has pierced through such a husk of lies, and has discovered the 
all-golden truth, that the universe is aimless, and that for good and 
evil the end is all one.” 

Dr. Jenkinson had a sensible horror of the stars: and as soon as 
they were mentioned, he turned round in his chair, giving his back 
to the group, Miss Merton included; whilst Mr. Storks walked away, 
not without dignity. 

“Mrs. Sinclair is going to sing in a moment,” said Laurence; 
“some one is gone to fetch her guitar.” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Miss Merton, “do just listen to this.” 

“Good gracious!” said Laurence in a whisper, “Mr. Storks is at 
my aunt at last.” 

Mr. Storks had been watching ever since dinner for an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing with Lady Grace the true position of woman, as 
settled by modern science. He was peculiarly full of this subject just 
now, having received only that morning a letter from a celebrated 
American physician, who stated very strongly as his opinion, that the 
strain of what is called the higher education was most prejudicial to 
the functions of maternity, and thizt the rights of woman might very 
probably be fatal to the existence of man. As soon as he got hold of 
Lady Grace, he led up to this point with startling rapidity; having 
been perfectly charmed at starting to find that she fully agreed with 
him that the prejudices of the present day were doing more harm to 
woman’s true interests than anything else. 

“It is a pleasure,” said Mr. Storks, “to discuss these matters 
with a person so thoroughly enlightened as yourself. You will of 
course see from what Dr. Boston says how entirely suicidal is the 
scheme of turning woman into a female man. Nature has marked 
out her mission for her plainly enough; and so our old friend Milton 
was right in his meaning after all, when he says that man is made for 
God, and woman for God through him, though of course the expres¬ 
sion is antiquated.”® 

8. In “Emancipation—Black and White,” 1865, Huxley championed 
female emancipation, not on the ground that women are the equals of men, 
but with the argument that the inferiority of one sex to the other is no reason 
for denying to either the same civil and political rights. Indeed, female in¬ 
feriority made education even more important for women. He alleged that 
girls are “naturally not so firmly strung, nor so well balanced as boys,” and 
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“Surely,” said Lady Grace with animation, “not only the ex¬ 
pression is antiquated, but the meaning also is contrary to all true 
fairness and enlightment.” 

“I confess, I don’t see that ” said Mr. Storks with a look of 
smiling deference. 

“What!” cried Lady Grace, “is it not contrary to reason- let 
me put it to your own candour— or a man who knows that his w ife, 
ages hence, will be a seraph sinv^ng before the throne of God to 
consider her only made for God through him—to consider her, in¬ 
deed, as a thing made simply for 1 er husband’s use?” 

This answer of Lady Grace’ took Mr. Storks quite aback. He 
knew not how to comport himsel . His jaw fell—he stared—he said 
nothing. He felt as though he had been assassinated. But luckih at 
this very moment, liquid and clea r, and exquisitely modulated, were 
heard the sounds of Mrs. Sine air’s voice, singing the following 
song— 

Darling, can you endure the liquid weather, 

The jasmine-scented twilights, oh my dear? 

Or do you still remember how together 
We read the sad sweet Idyll Guinevere,*’ 

Love, in one last year’s twilight? 

Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse.® 


that “women are, by nature, more excitable than man.” (Lay Sermons, pp. 
23-24.) “The possibility that the ideal of womanhood lies neither in the fair 
saint, nor in the fair sinner; that the female type of character is neither bet¬ 
ter nor worse than the male, but only weaker; that women are meant neither 
to be men’s guides nor their playthings, but their comrades, their fellows and 
their equals, so far as Nature puts no bar to that equality, does not seem to 
have entered the minds of those who have had the conduct of the education 
of girls.” (Ibid., p. 24.) The result of emancipation for women will be that 
they “will find their place, and it will neither be that in which they have 
been held, nor that to which some of them aspire. Nature’s old salique law 
will not be repealed. . . . And we fear that so long as this potential mother¬ 
hood is her lot, women will be found to be fearfully weighted in the race of 
life.” (Ibid., pp. 25-26.) 

9. Dante, Inferno, v. 137 [author’s note]. “Galeotto was the book and 
the man who wrote it.” Galeotto was the intermediary in love between 
Launcelot of the Lake and Queen Guinevere. The story of that love affair 
fulfilled the office of Galeotto between Paolo and Francesca. 
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Ah, the flowers smelt sweet, and all unheeding 
Did I read to you that tender tale. 

Oh my love, until my voice, in reading 
How those lovers greeted ^‘passion-pale/^ 

Trembled in the soft twilight. 

Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse. 

Then our eyes met, and then all was over — 

All the world receded cold and far; 

And your lips were on my lips, my lover; 

And above us shook a silver star, 

Through depths of melting twilight. 

Galeotto fu il libro^ e chi lo scrisse. 

Darling, no July will ever find us 

On this earth, together, more. Our fates 

Were but a moment cheated. Then, behind us 
Shrilled his voice for whom Cdina}^ waits. 

Shattering our one sweet twilight. 

Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse. 

I shall know no more of summer weather. 

Nought will be for me of glad or fair. 

Till I join my darling, and together 
We go for ever on the accursed air,^^ 

There in the dawnless twilight. 

Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse. 

“What a lovely voice!” said Laurence to Miss Merton. “I won¬ 
der how she will sound singing before the throne.” 

“She will be obliged to take lessons in a rather different style,” 
said Miss Merton, unable to suppress a smile; and then she suddenly 
checked herself, and looked grave. “Mrs. Sinclair has always in¬ 
terested me,” she said. “I often come across her in London, but I 
hardly know her.” 

“Mr. Laurence,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “you must now make Mr. 
Leslie sing, for I discover that he can play the guitar too.” 

Leslie was of course pressed, and with some reluctance con¬ 
sented. 

10. Ibid., V. 107 [author’s note]. The shade of Gianciotto, husband of 
Francesca, was expected in Gaina, where fratricides were punished. 

11. Ibid., V. 31 [author’s note]. “La bufera infernal, che mai non resta’’ 
(The infernal storm which never rests). 
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“I suppose,” he said, “we are all of us more or less moon-struck 
to-night, so I had best sing the silliest thing I know; and as I don’t 
think anything can be sillier than a song I once wrote myself, I will 
sing that.” 

He touched a few chords ca elessly, and yet with the manm r of 
a practised player; paused for i> moment, and then again striding 
the instrument began to sing. H( was watched at first with men ly a 
languid curiosity; and Miss Prat le whispered to Lady Ambrose hat 
his attitude was very affected; b it curiosity and criticism were i >oth 
lost in surprise at the first sounc of his rich and flexible voice, and 
still more so at the real passion v hich he breathed into the follo\ dng 
words, rude and artless as they w *re: 

Oh, her ch •ek, her cheek was pale. 

Her voice vms hardly musical; 

But your proud grey eyes grew tender. 

Child, when mine they met. 

With a piteous self-surrender, 

Margaret. 

Child, what have I done to thee? 

Child, what hast thou done to me? 

How you froze me with your tone 
That last day we met! 

Your sad eyes then were cold as stone, 

Margaret. 

Oh, it all now seems to me 
A far-off weary mystery! 

Yet—and yet, her last sad frown 
Awes me still, and yet — 

In vain I laugh your memory down, 

Margaret. 

Leslie received loud thanks from many voices, especially from 
Lady Ambrose. Some, however, were almost silent from surprise at 
the feeling, which he seemed quite unconsciously to have betrayed. 
Mrs. Sinclair held out her hand to him, when no one was looking, 
and said quietly, “Thank you so much. I can’t tell you how I like 
your song.” 
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“Well/* said Laurence, as the party moved indoors into the 
lighted drawing-room, “we have been all of us very sentimental to¬ 
night, and if we can’t get better now, I hope we shall sleep it off, 
and wake up well and sane to-morrow morning.” 

This being Saturday night, there sprang up some vague men¬ 
tion of church. The nearest church however was some miles distant, 
and a rumour arose amongst the guests that Dr. Jenkinson would 
perform the service and preach a sermon in the private chapel. 
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N the following morn ng Lady Ambrose awoke somevv^hat 
out of spirits. Las night, whilst her maid was br ash¬ 
ing her hair, she \ ad pondered deeply over much :hat 
she had heard du ing the evening; and her thoughts 
having been once started in such a direction, the • on- 
viction quickly dawned upon he that the world was indeed bee am- 
ing very bad, and that society w is on the point of dissolution. This 
was quite a new view of things to her, and it had all the charm of 
novelty. Still, however, she would probably have found by the morn¬ 
ing that she had successfully slept it off, if the post had not failed to 

bring her an invitation to the Duchess of -’s garden-party at 

-House, which she was expecting with some anxiety. As it was, 

therefore, her spirits failed to recover themselves, and whilst she was 
being dressed her thoughts wandered wistfully away to the promised 
morning service in the chapel. At breakfast, however, another blow 
awaited her. How a private chapel had come to be mentioned last 
evening was not clear. Certainly there was no such appendage to 
Laurence’s villa, and the susceptibilities of Lady Ambrose received a 
severe shock, as she learnt that the ministrations of Dr. Jenkinson, 
the comfort of which she was looking forward to, were to take place 
in the theatre which adjoined the house. She bore up, however, like 
a brave woman, and resolving that nothing, on her part at least, 
should be wanting, she appeared shortly before eleven o’clock, in full 
Sunday costume, with her bonnet, and her books of devotion. 

Mrs. Sinclair looked at her in dismay. “I had thought,” she said 
plaintively to Laurence, “that, as this was only a morning perform¬ 
ance, I need not make a toilette. And as for a prayer-book, why, dear 
Mr. Laurence, I have not had one since I was confirmed.” 

“Not when you were married?” said Leslie. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Sinclair pensively, “but I have forgotten 
all about that-now.” 
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At this moment the gong sounded, and the whole party, Lady 
Ambrose and her bonnet amongst them, adjourned to the place of 
worship, which was connected with the house by a long corridor. 

When the party entered they found themselves in a complete 
miniature theatre, with the gas, as there were no windows, fully 
burning. It had been arranged beforehand that the guests should 
occupy the boxes, the gallery being appropriated to the servants, 
whilst the stalls were to remain completely empty. The congregation 
entered with great decorum and gradually settled themselves in their 
places with a subdued whispering. Lady Ambrose buried her face in 
her hands for a few moments, and several of the younger ladies fol¬ 
lowed her example. Everyone then looked about them silently, in 
suspense and expectation. The scene that met their eyes was certainly 
not devotional. The whole little semicircle glittered with heavy gild¬ 
ing and with hangings of crimson satin, and against these the stucco 
limbs of a number of gods and goddesses gleamed pale and promi¬ 
nent. The gallery rested on the heads of nine scantily-draped Muses, 
who, had they been two less in number, might have passed for the 
seven deadly sins; round the frieze jn high relief reeled a long pro¬ 
cession of Fauns and Bacchanals; and half the harem of Olympus 
sprawled and floated on the azure ceiling. Nor was this all. The cur¬ 
tain was down, and, brilliantly illuminated as it was, displayed be¬ 
fore the eyes of the congregation Faust on the Brocken, with a long 
plume, dancing with the young witch, who could boast of no cos¬ 
tume at all. The scene was so strange that everyone forgot to whisper 
or even to smile. There was a complete silence, and the eyes of all 
were soon fixed upon the curtain in wonder and expectation. 

Presently a sound was heard. A door opened, and Dr. Jenkin- 
son, in his ordinary dress, entered the stalls. He looked deliberately 
round him for a moment, as though he were taking stock of those 
present; then, selecting the central stall as a kind of prie^dieu, he 
knelt down facing his congregation, and after a moment’s pause 
began to read the service in a simple, earnest voice. Lady Ambrose, 
however, though she knew her prayer-book as well as most women, 
could not for the life of her find the place. The reason was not far to 
seek. The Doctor was opening the proceedings with the following 
passage from the Koran, which he had once designed to use in West¬ 
minster Abbey as the text of a missionary sermon. 
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“Be constant in prayer,” he began, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, “and give alms: and what good ye have sent before for 
your souls, ye shall find it with (xod. Surely God seeth that whkh ye 
do. They say. Verily none shall see Paradise except they be Jews or 
Christians. This is their wish. Sa / ye. Produce your proof of this if ye 
speak truth. Nay, but he who i ^signeth himself to God, and c-oeth 
that which is right, he shall h^v^c his reward with his Lord; here 
shall come no fear on them, neit her shall they be grieved.”^ 

Dr. jenkinson then went o i to the Confession, the Absolt don, 
and a number of other selectioi s from the English morning sei vice, 
omitting, however, the creed, ai d concluded the whole with a .hort 
prayer of St. Francis Xavier’s. 

But it was discovered that his voice, unless he made an e fort, 
was unhappily only partly aud ble from the position which h'‘. oc¬ 
cupied; and Laurence, as soon as the Liturgy was over, went softly 
up to him to apprise him of the fact. Dr. Jenkinson was very grate¬ 
ful for being thus told in time. It was fortunate, he said, that the 
prayers only had been missed; the question was, where should he go 
for the sermon, Laurence in a diffident manner propo.sed the stage; 
but the Doctor accepted the proposal with great alacrity, and Lau¬ 
rence went immediately out with him to conduct him to his new 
pulpit. In a few moments the curtain was observed to twitch and 
tremble; two or three abortive pulls were evidently being made; and 
at last Faust and the young witch rapidly rolled up, and discovered 
first the feet and legs, and then the entire person of Doctor Jenkin¬ 
son, standing in the middle of a gorge in the Indian Caucasus—the 
remains of a presentation of Prometheus Bound which had taken 
place last February, 

The Doctor was not a man to be abashed by incongruities. He 
looked about him for a moment: he slightly raised his eyebrows, 
and then, without the least discomposure, and in a clear incisive 
voice, began: — 

“In the tenth verse of the hundred and eleventh Psalm, it is 
said, ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ The fear 

1. Koran, chap. ii. Sale’s Translation [author’s note]. (Cf. The Koran 

[1880], p. 20.) 
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of the Lord/’ he again repeated, more slowly, and with more em¬ 
phasis, surveying the theatre as he spoke, “is the beginning of wis¬ 
dom.” 

He then made a long pause, looking down at his feet, as if, 
although he held his sermon-book in his hand, he were considering 
how to begin. As he stood there silent, the footlights shining brightly 
on his silver hair. Lady Ambrose had full time to verify the text in 
her prayer-book. At last the Doctor suddenly raised his head, and 
with a gentle smile of benignity playing on his lips, shook open his 
manuscript, and thus proceeded:—^ 

*^The main difficulty that occupied the early Greek Philoso- 
phers, as soon as philosophy in its proper sense can be said to have 
begun, was the great dualism that seemed to run through all things. 
Matter and mind, the presence of imperfection, and the idea of per¬ 
fection, or the unity and plurality of being, were amongst the various 
forms in which the two contradictory elements of things were pre¬ 
sented to them, as demanding reconcilement or explanation. This 
manner of viewing things comes to a head, so to speak, amongst the 
ancients, in the system of Plato. With him the sensible and the in¬ 
telligible worlds stand separated by n great gulf, the one containing 
all good, the other of itself only evil, until we recognise its relation to 
the good, and see that it is only a shadow and a type of it. The 
world of real existence is something outside, and virtually uncon¬ 
nected with, this world of mere phenomena; and the Platonic 
prayer is that we should be taken out of the world, rather than, as 
Christ says, with a fuller wisdom, that we should be delivered from 
the evil. 

Plato had, however, by thus dwelling on this antagonism in 
things, paved the way for a reconciliation—some say he even him- 
self began it. At any rate, it was through him that it was nearly, if 
not quite, accomplished by his disciple Aristotle. Aristotle first sys¬ 
tematised the great principle of evolution, and transformed what 
had appeared to former thinkers as the dualism of mind and mat¬ 
ter into a single scale of ascending existences. Thus what Plato had 
conceived of as two worlds, were now presented as opposite poles of 
the same. The JtgcoTTj uXt), the world ^without form and void/ re- 

2. The description of Jowett’s sermon style is almost certainly accurate: 
Mallock heard him preach at Balliol. {Memoirs, p. 80.) 
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ceiving form, at length culminated in the soul of man; and in the 
soul of man sensation at length culminated in pure thought.'^ A 
slight cough here escaped from Mrs. Sinclair. ‘^You will perhaps 
think the Doctor went on, ^Hha a sermon is not the place in which 
to discuss such differences of se> ular opinion; or you will perhaps 
think that such differences are o no very great moment. But if you 
look under the surface, and at t! e inner meaning of them, you vill 
find that they bear upon questio'is which are, or ought to be, of the 
very highest moment to each of us—questions indeed/^ the Do tor 
added, suddenly lowering his ma luscript for a moment, and lool^ ing 
sharply round at his audience, which we all of us here have ery 
lately—very lately indeed—eithe * discussed ourselves, or heard dis¬ 
cussed by others.'^ This producec an immediate sensation, espec:ally 
amongst the feminine part of tl e listeners, to whom the discourse 
thus far had seemed strange, rather than significant. ‘‘The question/* 
the Doctor continued, “is one of the relations of the spiritual to 
the natural; and the opposition between the views of these two 
ancient philosophers is by no means obsolete in our own century. 
There is even now far too prevalent a tendency to look upon the 
spiritual as something transcending and completely separate from^ 
the natural;^ and there is in the minds of many well-meaning 
and earnest persons a sort of alarm felt at any attempt to bring 
the two into connection. This feeling is experienced not by 
Christians only, but by a large number of their opponents. There 
is, for instance, no doctrine more often selected for attack by 
those who oppose Christianity upon moral grounds, than that 
of which my text is an expression, 1 mean the doctrine of a 
morality enforced by rewards and punishments. Such morality, we 
hear it continually urged by men who set themselves up as advanced 
thinkers, is no morality at all. No action can be good, they tell us, 
that does not spring from the love of good. Virtue is no longer virtue 
if it springs from fear. The very essence of it is to spring from free- 

3. Cf. jowett’s statement in a letter: “What seems to be wanting is a 
restoration of natural religion, not in the narrow, abstract sense, but as based 
on the past history of man, and as witnessed by conscience and faith, and 
supported by our first notions of a divine Being. Natural religion should so 
leaven and penetrate Christianity (without the word ‘natural religion* ever 
appearing) that the doubtful points and doctrines of Christianity should 
drop off of themselves.*’ {Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, I, 369.) 
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dom. Now, these arguments, though specious at the first blush of the 
thing, are really, if we look them honestly in the face, to the utmost 
shallow and unphilosophical. They are really but so many denials of 
the great doctrine of evolution—so many attempts to set up again 
that absolute antagonism between good and evil which it has been 
the aim of all the higher thinkers, and of Christ himself, to do away 
with. If, then, these modern critics of Christianity come to us with 
such objections, let us not try to disguise the truth that the morality 
of our religion is based on fear. Let us rather boldly avow this, and 
try to point out to them that it is they, and not the Psalmist, that are 
out of harmony with modern thought. For what is it that the sacred 
Scripture says? ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.^ 
The beginning, you will please to observe—the beginning only. It is 
not perfect wisdom, it is not perfect virtue; but it is the beginning of 
both of these. It is, if I may be allowed the expression, the moral 
protoplasm—it is that out of which they are both evolved. It is, as 
Aristotle would call it, their potentiality. The actuality is different 
from the potentiality; for ‘perfect love/ as St. John says, ‘casteth out 
fear.^ Putting together, then, the ideas of these two good men, St. 
John and Aristotle, we may say thot the love of God—that is, true 
wisdom—is the actuality of the fear of Him. 

“This account of the origin of the true wisdom may not, indeed, 
be applicable to each individual case. Some persons ''—the Doctor’s 
voice here grew very soft, and seemed as though it would almost 
break with feeling —“some persons may have been so fortunate as to 
have received the truest wisdom into their hearts by education, al¬ 
most with their mother's milk. But there are those not so fortunate, 
who may have needed the discipline of a godly fear to lead them 
upwards from a ‘wallowing in the sensual sty' towards the higher 
life. And just as this is true of many of us individually, so it is still 
more deeply true of the human race as a whole. All study of history, 
and of social science, and of philosophy, is teaching this to us every 
day with increasing clearness. The human race, as soon as it became 
human, feared God before it loved Him. Its fear, as the Scripture 
puts it, was the beginning of its wisdom; or as modern thought has 
put it, in slightly different words, the love of justice sprang out of 
the fear of suffering injustice. Thus the end is different from the 
beginning, and yet springs out of it. Ethics, as it has been well said, 
are the finest fruits of humanity, but they are not its roots. Our 
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reverence for truth, all our sacred family ties, and the purest and 
most exalted forms of matrimonial attachment, have each their re¬ 
spective origins in self-interest, self-preservation, and animal ap¬ 
petite. 

^^There is, 1 admit, in this ruth something that may at f rst 
sight repel us, and perhaps even prompt some of us to deny incig- 
nantly that it is a truth at all. But this is really a cowardly end 
unworthy feeling, fatal to any tru ' comprehension of God's deali igs 
with man, and arising from a qui e mistaken conception of our o vn 
dignity, and our own connection jith God. It is some such mista, en 
conception as this that sets so mony of us against the discoveries of 
modern science as to the origin o our own species, and, what is far 
worse, prompts us to oppose suci discoveries with dishonest oh ec- 
tions. How is it possible, some of us ask, that man with his sublime 
conceptions of duty and of God, and his fine apparatus of reason, 
and so forth, should be produced by any process of evolution from a 
beastly and irrational ape? But to ask such questions as these is really 
to call in question the power of God, and so to do Him dishonour. It 
is true that we cannot trace out, as yet, all the steps of this wonder¬ 
ful evolution; but let us not be found, like doubting Thomas, re¬ 
solved not to believe until we have actually seen. And yet, if our 
faith does indeed require strengthening, we have only to look a little 
more attentively at the commonest facts before us. For is it not, let 
me ask you—to take, for instance, a man's sublime faculty of reason¬ 
ing and logical comprehension—far more wonderful that a reason¬ 
ing man should have the same parents as a woman, than that they 
both should have the same parents as a monkey? Science and 
religion both alike teach us that with God all things are possible. 

just touch in passing upon this doctrine that we popularly 
call Darwinism, because it is the most familiar example to us of the 
doctrine of evolution. But the point which 1 am wishing to em¬ 
phasize is not the outward evolution of man, but the inward, of 
which, however, the former is an image and a likeness. This theory 
of moral evolution, 1 wish to point out to you, is alike the Christian 
and the scientific theory; and 1 thus wish you to see that the very 
points in which science seems most opposed to Christianity are really 
those in which it most fundamentally agrees with it. 1 will therefore 
just ask you to notice how foolish and short-sighted those persons are 
who think that a great result is lessened if it can be proved to have 
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had small beginnings. Is a state less truly a state because ue know 
that it has sprung out of the germ of the family? Surely not. Neither 
is man less truly man if he have sprung from an ape; nor is love 
less truly love if it has sprung from fear. 

^^And so noWy since we have seen how science and Christianity 
are at one as to the rise of the moral sentiments, 1 will pass on to 
a wider point, the character and the history of Christianity itself, 
both of which have been misunderstood and misinterpreted for at 
least eighteen hundred years; and when 1 have pointed out how 
this great subject is being now explained by the methods of modern 
science, 1 will pass on to an issue that is wider yet. 

^‘The world has hitherto failed to understand Christianity,"^ be¬ 
cause it studied it upon a false method—a method based upon that 
old dualistic theory of things of which 1 have already spoken. Just 
as Plato looked upon mind as entirely distinct from matter, so used 
Christians to look upon things sacred as entirely distinct from things 
secular. But now this middle wall of partition is being broken down 
by science, and by scientific criticism, and by a wider view of things 
in general. The primary way in whi^h all this has affected Christian¬ 
ity, is by the new spirit in which it has led us to study the Bible. We 
used to look upon the Bible as a book standing apart by itself, and to 
be interpreted by a peculiar canon of criticism. But we have now 
learnt that it is to be studied just like all other books;^ and we are 
now for the first time coming to understand what, in its true gran¬ 
deur, a real revelation is. We are learning, in fact, that just as no 
single scripture ^is of any private interpretation;' still less is the en¬ 
tire body of the Scriptures. They, too, must be interpreted by their 
context. We must inquire into their origin; we must ask diligently 
under what circumstances they were written and edited, and for 

4 . Cf. “The example and teaching of Christ, to which, as to a fountain 
of light, we repair, purging away the mists of eighteen centuries, which have 
insensibly gathered over the Christian world.” (Jowett, College Sermons, 
P. 73.) 

5. Jowett’s chief contention in his “On the Interpretation of Scripture” 
{Essays and Reviews) is that the Bible should be interpreted like any other 
book: the nature of inspiration can be known only by an examination of the 
plain meaning and context of passages in the Scriptures, but any true doc¬ 
trine of inspiration must conform to all well-ascertained facts of history and 
science. 
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what ends. Nor must we ever again fall into such quaint and 
simple mistakes as did commentators like Origen, or Augustine, 
or Tertullian, or even Paul himself, whose discoveries of Messianic 
prophecies in writings like the Psalms for instance, are really 
much the same as would be a dis overy on our part in Mr. Tenvy- 
son's line on the death of the Dike of Wellington, 'The last gr at 
Englishman is low/ a prophecy of the late Chancellor of he 
Exchequer. But to understand t e meaning of any text, we m ist 
try to see what, from his positior and education, the writer cot Id 
have meant by it; not what , his or that Father, living Ic ng 
afterwards, fancied that he mea d. Our motto in religion, as in 
science, should be, 'Vere scire est j er causas scire.' 

"If we study Christianity re erently and carefully upon th ^se 
principles, we shall see that it wat not a thing that sprang up, as ve 
used to fancy, without any hum in antecedents, but that its roots 
reach back with many ramifications into the western and oriental 
thought of preceding centuries. We shall see how it absorbed into 
itself all that was highest in Hebraistic Theism and in Hellenic 
thought—something too, let us admit, of the failings of both. I can¬ 
not here enter into any of the details of this, what may be truly 
termed pre-Christian Christianity. I can only briefly point out its 
existence, and its double origin, commenting on these by the follow¬ 
ing few lines from a great German writer. 'The yearning after a 
higher revelation,' he tells us, 'was the universal characteristic of 
the last centuries of the ancient world. This was in the first place 
but a consciousness of the decline of the classical nations and their 
culture, and the presentiment of the approach of a new era; and it 
called into life not only Christianity, but also, and before it. Pagan 
and Jewish Alexandrianism, and other related developments.' 

"This, then, is the great point to be borne in mind — viz. that 
God had been preparing the way for the coming of Christ long 
before He sent 'Elias, which was for to be.' Neither John Baptist, 
no, nor One greater than John, was left by God (as the children 
of Israel were left by Pharoah) to gather straw himself to make 
bricks. The materials were all prepared ready to their hands by 
their Heavenly Father. And so, let us be especially and prayer¬ 
fully on our guard against considering Christianity as having come 
into the world at once, ready-made, so to speak, by our Saviour, 
as a body of theological doctrines. Any honest study of history will 
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show us that the Apostles received no such system; that our Lord 
Himself never made any claim to the various characters with which 
subsequent thought invested Him; and that to attribute such claims 
to Him would be an anachronism, of which He would Himself 
have scarcely understood the meaning. If we only clear our eyes 
of any false theological glamour, a very slight study of the inspired 
writers will at once show us this. We shall see how uncertain and 
shifting at first everything was. We shall see what a variety of con¬ 
flicting opinions the early Church entertained even upon the most 
fundamental subjects — such, for instance, as the identity of the 
God of the Old Testament with the God of the New, which was 
denied by a large number of the early Christians: we shall see how 
widely divergent were the systems of Jewish and Pauline Chris¬ 
tianity, and how discrepant and tentative are the accounts given by 
St, Paul and by the author of the Fourth Gospel of the mystical 
nature of Christ, whom they tried to identify with different mys¬ 
terious potencies supposed by the ]ewish-Alexandrian philosophers 
to be coexistent with God, And if we pursue the history of the 
Church a little farther, we shall find many more things to startle 
us. We shall find, for instance/* the most renowned apologist of 
early Catholic times, a materialist, holding the materiality not of 
the soul of man only, but of God also, ‘Nihil enim!—these are this 
father^s words—‘si non corpus, Omne quod est, corpus est,^^ Thus 
we see/' said the Doctor cheerfully, looking round him with a smile 
of benignant triumph, and blinking with his eyes, “that difference 
of opinion about the dogmas of religion is nothing new. It existed 
in the Jewish Church; the phenomenon was only prolonged by 
Christianity, Later Judaism and primitive Christianity were both 
made up of a variety of systems, all honestly and boldly thought 
out, differing widely from each other, and called by the honour- 

6. “For there is nothing except body. All that is is body.” This is a 
reminiscence of Tertullian ii. 774: “omne quod est corpus est sui generis; 
nihil est incorporale, nisi quod non est”; “All that is is body of its own kind; 
nothing is incorporeal except that which is not.” There is a nihil enim 
elsewhere in this same passage from Tertullian, but it is not followed by the 
si non corpus. The sense of Tcrtullian’s nihil est incorporale, nisi quod non 
est is, however, that of the preacher’s garbled line, but his interpretation and 
partial quoting of Tertullian’s words would have given that Church Father 
a shock. 
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able appellation of heresies: and of these, let me remind you, it is 
the glory of the Church of England to be composed likewise. 

‘‘Nor is this all/" he went on in a softer and more appealing 
tone; “not only are all these thir gs so confused and doubtful; but 
we now see that, in the face of n cent criticism, we cannot even be 
quite sure about any of the details of the divine life of our Loid."^ 
But in all this ""—the Doctor’s vc ce here became still more aer al, 
and he fixed his eyes upon the painted ceiling of the theatre, as 
though he were gazing on some glorious vision —“in all this th ^re 
is nothing to discompose us. Wt can be quite sure that He liv ^d, 
and that He went about doing g od, and that in Him we have in 
the highest sense, everlasting life. 

“Let us then no longer fight against the conclusions of science 
and of criticism, but rather see n them the hand of God driv ng 
us, even against our will, away fiom beliefs and teachings that are 
not really those of His son.^ If tie do not do this—if we persist in 
identifying the false Christianity with the true—the false, when it 
is at last plucked rudely away from us, as it must be, will carry 
away a part of the true with it. And as long as we are in this state 
of mind, we are never for a moment safe. We can never open a 
philological review, or hear of a scientific experiment, without 
trembling. Witness the discussions now engaging so much public 
attention on the subject of animal automatism, and the marvellous 
results which experiments on living subjects have of late days re¬ 
vealed to us; a frog with half a brain having destroyed more 
theology than all the doctors of the Church with their whole brains 
can ever build up again. Thus does God choose the ‘weak things 
of this world to confound the wise." Seeing, then, that this is the 
state of the case, we should surely learn henceforth not to identify 
Christianity with anything that science can assail, or even question. 
Let us say rather that nothing is or can be essential to the religion 

7. In a sermon at Balliol a year after the publication of The New Re¬ 
public, Jowett stated that “uncertainty must always to some degree attach to 
the testimony of ancient and fragmentary writings at the distance of many 
centuries.*’ {College Sermons, p. 103.) 

8. In 1878 Jowett told a Balliol congregation that “the spiritual house 
in which we live is not so constructed that if a single brick be taken out, the 
whole edifice falls to the ground. Rather by removing some of the false foun¬ 
dations the true ones are made to appear.” {Ibid., p. 84.) 
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of Christ whichy when once stated, can he denied without absurdity. 
If we can only attain to this conception, we shall see truly that this 
our faith is indeed one ‘that no man taketh away from us.^ 

“If we he thus once ‘stablished in the faith/ all human history, 
and the history of Christianity especially, will assume for us a new 
sacredness and a new significance. We shall recognise gladly its 
long struggles of growth, and its struggles for existence, and see how 
in all these were at work the great principles of evolution. We shall 
see how Christian perfection emerged gradually out of imperfection 
— nay, that it was only through imperfection that this perfection 
was possible. For although, as we now know, all the various 
theological systems that have sprung up about Christianity, and 
have been so long current, are not Christianity, are most of them, 
indeed, not even sense—yet it was through these that true Chris¬ 
tianity made its way, and extended itself in a corrupt and ignorant 
world. For the world has been given from age to age just so much 
of the truth as it has been able to bear, and it is only, let us re¬ 
member, from receiving it tempered in this wise proportion, that it 
has been able to receive it at all. But these times of the world^s 
probation are now passing away.It is now at length ceasing to be 
under ‘tutors and governors/" it is learning to ‘put away childish 
things."^ It is coming to a sense that it is now fitted to receive 
Chris/s truth pure, and without any admixture or wrappage of 
falsehood. And so, as it looks back over all the various opinions 
once so fiercely agitated about religion, it recognises in all of them 
a common element of good, and it sees that all theologians and all 
sects have really agreed with one another, and been meaning the 
same thing, even when they least suspected or wished it. Nor is it, 
as modern study is showing us, varieties of Christianity only that 
this deeper unity underlies, but all other religions also. It has been 
well observed by a great Roman Catholic writer now living, that 
whenever any great saintliness of life is to be observed amongst 
infidels and heretics, it is always found to be due to the presence 
of certain beliefs and rules which belong to the Catholics. And in 
like manner, we may say too, that whenever any great saintliness of 

9. “But, in the present day, we can no longer receive the kingdom of 
God as little children.” (Jowett, “The Doctrine of the Atonement,” The 
Epistles of St. Paul, II, 474.) 
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life is to he obseived amongst Catholics, it is due to the presence of 
certain beliefs and rules that belong to the infidels and the heretics 
—and indeed to all good men, no matter what their religion is 

‘^Such are the views that all the most enlightened men of vur 
own day are coming to. But the process is gradual; and meanwl He 
let us not rebuke our weaker brethren, if for the present 'they ]al¬ 
low not after us;' let us rather i ear with them, and make all al¬ 
lowance for them; for we must •‘emember, as I have said befc re, 
that those evils to which they stit cling, but from which we, un ler 
God's mercy, are trying to free ov rselves, have done good service in 
their time; and that even such >'octrines as those of eternal pi n- 
ishment, or of sacerdotal absoluti* n, or the subtleties of sacramer tal 
systems, or the mystical paradox s of the Athanasian Creed, hi/ve 
assisted m the evolution of the good—have been, in some sense, 
'schoolmasters to bring men to God.' And even if we do occasionally 
come across some incident in the history of our religion—some doc¬ 
trine or body of doctrines, which seems, humanly speaking, to sub¬ 
serve no good end at all—such as our own Thirty-nine Articles — 
let us not suffer such to try our faith, but let us trust in God, be¬ 
lieving that in His secret councils He has found some fitting use even 
for these; because we know how many things there are, in every 
branch of inquiry, that we cannot explain, and yet we know that 
nothing happens but by those immutable and eternal laws which 
our Heavenly Father has Himself ordained, and of which He is 
Himself the highest synthesis. 

"And now," said the Doctor, with a fresh briskness in his voice, 
"I shall pass on to that wider point to which I have already alluded, 
which is indeed that which 1 wish chiefly to impress upon you, and 
to which all that I have hitherto said has been preparatory. We 
have come to see how genuine Christianity has been enabled to 
grow and extend itself only through an admixture of what we now 
recognise as evil. And seeing this, we shall be led on to a con¬ 
clusion that is much wider. It has been said that it is the part of the 
devil to see in good the germs of evil. Is it not also the part of the 
devil not to recognise in evil the germs of good? May we not in¬ 
deed say with St. Augustine, that absolute evil is impossible, be¬ 
cause, if we look at it rightly, it is always rising up into good? And 
so, may we not recognise in all things the presence and the provi¬ 
dence of God? 
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Perhaps this view may at first sight seem difficult. Some of 
us may find that we have a certain amount of pride to swallow be¬ 
fore we can cheerfully acquiesce in it. It is not an uncommon thing 
to find persons who secretly flatter their vanity by cherishing a 
gloomy view of the world and of mankind. But if we can only get 
free from these littlenessesy and attain to that view which I have 
indicated^ it will enlarge and ameliorate our own philosophy of 
things, and bring life and trust to us, in the place of doubt and 
despondency. Evil will then appear to us simply as undeveloped 
good—as something which we may acquiesce in without complain¬ 
ing—as something that has assisted in the development of whatever 
is good in the present, and which will itself one day become good 
in the future. Indeed it is not too much to say that all things, in 
a certain sense, existed first in the form of evil. It was not till after 
the Spirit of God had worked on the primeval matter that God 
pronounced the world to be ^very good.’ 

^^And so, if we consider the subject thus, we shall learn to put 
a stop to all those fretful wailings over the badness of our own times 
of which we hear so much—wailings over the unbelief of our neigh¬ 
bours, the corruption of society, the misery of the poor, the luxury 
of the rich, or the decline of commercial morality. The present is 
an age of change, and is therefore at every turn presenting to us 
some new feature. But if these come to us in the apparent guise 
of evils, let us not uselessly bemoan them; but let us believe that 
they are, even if we cannot see that it is so, but the beginnings, the 
embryos of new good. Indeed, by the eye of faith, even in the 
present day, may be discerned the beautiful spectacle of good 
actually shining through evil.^^ May we not, for instance, discern the 
well-being of the rich through the misery of the poor? and again, 
the honest industry of the poor through the idleness of the rich? 

^Tf, then, these things be so, surely we may look on unmoved 
at the great changes and commotions that are going on around us, 
and the new forms that society, and thought, and politics are as¬ 
suming, even although for the moment they may appear threaten- 

10. “But there are indications, in our own, as in other times, if we will 
read them, of some better state of the world which may be reserved for our 
children or descendants, some hope of the future, which may animate this 
country and other countries, in spite also of appearances to the contrary.” 
(Jowett, College Sermons, p. 73.) 
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ing. And if in this great storm our Master have fallen asleep, and 
no longer speak audibly to us, let us not be of little faith and fear¬ 
ful, and try to awaken Him with our foolish clamours; but lei us 
trust all to Him, and follow His example. For really, if we do but 
trust in God, there is no grounv for fear, but ‘all things work to¬ 
gether for good to him that beileveth.^ And, however the matter 
may strike us at first sight, the t mes we live in are really the times 
that are best fitted for us; and we shall see, if we will but tl ink 
soberly, that we could not, as a u hole, alter anything in them for the 
better. 1 do not mean that we ‘lave not each of us his own u ork 
marked out for him to do; but all this work is strictly in rela ion 
to things as they are. God has liven to us the general condit ons 
under which we are to serve Hin , and these are the best and inaeed 
the only conditions for us. Doubtless, if we each do the duty ihat 
lies before us, these conditions wdl be slowly and insensibly changed 
by us; but we shall ourselves change also, as well as the conditions; 
what I mean is, that supposing by a sudden act of will we could do 
what we pleased with the conditions of the age, we, being as we are, 
should not be really able to make the age better. We should not be 
really able to make it different. Any Utopia we might imagine 
would, if it were a thinkable one, be only our own age in a mas¬ 
querading dress. For we cannot escape from our age, or add, except 
in a very small degree, anything that is really new to it. Nor need 
we wish to do so. Our age is for us the best age possible. We are 
its children, and it is our only true parent. But though we cannot 
alter our time at a stroke, so to speak, no, not even in imagination, 
we can all of us help to do so little by little, if we do cheerfully the 
duties that are set before us. And if we do this, which is what 
Christ bids us to do, then is Christ made manifest in us, and lives 
in the hearts of every one of us; and in a far higher sense than any 
mere physical one. He is risen from the dead. And if He be not so 
risen in and for us, then are we indeed, as the Apostle says, ‘of all 
men most miserable.' 

“Let us therefore, with a large hope for the future, and a 
cheerful contentment with the present, be willing to leave the world 
in the hands of God, knowing that He has given us what conditions 
and what circumstances are best for us. Let us see all things in God, 
and let us become in Him, as Plato says, ‘spectators of all time, and 
of all existence.' And thus, in spite of the difficulties presented to us 
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by ^all the evil that is done under the sun’ we shall perceive that all 
things will, nay must, come right in God’s own time; and the ap¬ 
parent dualism of good and evil at last become a glorious unity of 
good. But let us remember also that Hhe Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation;’’^'^ and I would conclude my sermon with cer¬ 
tain memorable words spoken by Christ Himself, though unfor¬ 
tunately not to be found in the Gospels, but preserved to us by 
Clement of Alexandria. ‘The Lord,’ Clement tells us, ‘being asked 
when His Kingdom should come, said. When two shall be one, and 
that which is without as that which is within, and the male with the 
female—neither male nor female.’^^ 

“-And now-” (at the sound of this word the whole 

congregation rose automatically to their feet), “I will ask you/’ the 
Doctor went on after a pause, “to conclude this morning’s service 
by doing what I trust I have shown that all here may sincerely and 
honestly do. I mean, I will ask you to recite after me the Apostles’ 
Creed.” 

This appeal took the whole congregation quite aback. But 
there was no time for wonder. Dr. Jenkinson at once began; nor 


11. In a sermon at St, Mary’s, Oxford, in 1871, Jowett averred that 
“there never will be a millenium on earth until we make one. The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation, is not evident by a sign from the 
heavens, or special providences vouchsafed to individuals, is not seen in the 
union of churches, or in the declarations of councils. The sun will rise as 
at any other time; . . . The difference will not be in the external appearance 
of nature, but in the renewal of the spirit of man. . . . The increase of 
justice and truth, of knowledge and love, the diminution of suffering and 
disease, of ignorance and crime, living for others and not for themselves, to 
do the will of God more and more, and not their own will, these are the only 
real signs in individuals or in nations that the kingdom of God has come 
among them.’’ (Ibid., pp. 76-77.) 

12. The passage is in the Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 
(XII, 2), but he adds an interpretation: the two shall be one when men 
speak truthfully to each other and there is but one soul in two bodies with¬ 
out dissimulation. “That which is without’* is the body, which is visible; so 
should men let their souls, “that which is within,” be apparent in their good 
works. When the male, that is, a brother, secs the female, that is, a sister, he 
should have no thought of her as a female (or of himself as a male), nor 
should she think of him as a male. “When you do this,” concludes Clement’s 
account of Christ’s words, “my Father’s kingdom will come.” (For the origi¬ 
nal Greek and a translation see The Apostolic Fathers, I, 148-49.) 
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was his voice the only sound in the theatre. Lady Ambrose, pleased, 
after all that she had heard the night previous, to make public pro¬ 
fession of her faith, especially m a place where it could not be 
called in question, followed the 1 )octor audibly and promptly; Miss 
Prattle followed Lady Ambrose Lady Violet Gresham, who was 
busy with one of her sleeve-li iks, followed Miss Prattle; Lady 
Grace, from quite another part )f the house, followed Dr. Jendn- 
son on her own account; Mr. S ockton repeated the first clause* in 
a loud voice, and then relapsed i -ito marked silence; Mr. Luke < >nly 
opened his lips to sigh out au('ibly in the middle a disconso ate 
“Heigh ho!” Mr. Storks blew hi‘ nose with singular vigour throagh 
the whole proceeding; Mrs. Sin« lair, just towards the end, tapped 
Leslie’s arm gently with her fan, and said to him in a whisper, ‘ Do 
you really believe all this?” 

When all was over, when th ^ Doctor had solemnly pronounced 
the last “Amen,” he looked about him nervously for a moment, as 
if the question of how to retire becomingly suddenly dawned upon 
him. Luckily he perceived almost directly a servant standing in 
readiness by the curtain. The Doctor frowned slightly at the man; 
made a slightly impatient gesture at him; and Faust and the young 
witch again covered the preacher from the eyes of his congregation. 



CHAPTER II. 


*HE blinds were half-down at luncheon in the dining¬ 
room, to keep out the brilliant summer sun. The 
guests dropped in by ones and twos, somewhat tired 
and exhausted by the divine service of the morning; 
and the sight of the table was not a little refreshing 
to them, as it shone whitely in the soft gloom, with its flowers and 
ferns, and its day-lit glimmer of glass and silver. Soon, however, a 
piece of news was circulated that was even more refreshing than the 
luncheon. Dr. Jenkinson, owing to his late exertions, and the gas¬ 
light, and the draughts upon the stage, was suffering from a 
headache, which inclined him to keep his room; and accordingly 
an unhoped-for prospect of freely discussing the sermon dawned 
brightly upon the whole party. 

Mr. Stockton, who had been much struck with the strictly pro¬ 
saic style of Dr. Jenkinson’s discourse, and who had been secretly 
contrasting this with the more impassioned character of his own 
mind, was the first to begin. 

“The sermon was perhaps ingenious,” he said, turning to Lady 
Ambrose, “but I’m afraid our friend’s forte is certainly not poetry.” 

“Surely,” said Donald Gordon with extreme solemnity of man¬ 
ner and only a slight twinkle in his eye, “his forte is something far 
better. Poetry can only make us happy for a little while. Such doc¬ 
trines as we have heard this morning ought to make us happy 
always.” 

As for Lady Ambrose, to whom both these remarks were ad¬ 
dressed, she was in doubt what altogether to think of the matter. 
More than half her heart inclined her to look upon Dr. Jenkinson 
as a valuable ally; but there was yet, all the while, a fatal some¬ 
thing that whispered to her a vague distrust of him. She was 
therefore waiting anxiously to hear what would be said by 
others, before taking any side herself; her mind all the while 
being busy with the profoundest questions. This suspense of judg¬ 
ment produced a certain gravity and depression in her, which was 
visible on her face, and which seemed to communicate itself to 
nearly everyone at her end of the table. For Lady Ambrose was a 
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communicative woman. Her spirits, good or bad, were generally 
caught by those near her. As for Mr. Herbert, however, no one else 
seemed needed to depress him Low, slow, and melancholy, his 
accents at once caught the ear of Lady Ambrose. 

“I have heard to-day,” he said to Mrs. Sinclair, who was sitting 
next him, “an entirely new and in every way memorable doctiine, 
which I never heard before from the mouth of man, woman or 
child; nor can I tell by what s^eps any human being could have 
arrived at it. I have heard that t^ie world—the world as it is—cculd 
not be better than it is; that th re is no real sorrow in it—no real 
evil—no real sin.” 

“Poor Dr. Jenkinson!” said Mrs. Sinclair, also in a melanclioly 
voice; “I suppose he has never lo'^ed.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Stoclston,—his voice was melancholy as 
well—-“the whole teachings of that school have always seemed to 
me nothing more than a few fragments of science imperfectly un¬ 
derstood, obscured by a few fragments of Christianity imperfectly 
remembered.” 

“You forget,” said Leslie, “that Dr. Jenkinson’s Christianity is 
really a new firm trading under an old name, and trying to pur¬ 
chase the goodwill of the former establishment.” 

Lady Ambrose, who had not liked Leslie so much on further 
acquaintance as she had at first expected she should, was very indig¬ 
nant at him for so flippant a speech as this—she felt sure it was 
flippant, though she did not quite understand its meaning—but 
once again Mr. Herbert’s grave accents arrested her. 

“It is simply,” he was saying to Mrs. Sinclair, evidently allud¬ 
ing to the same subject—“it is simply our modern atheism trying 
to hide its own nakedness, for the benefit of the more prudish part 
of the public, in the cast grave-clothes of a Christ who, whether 
He be risen or no, is very certainly, as the angel said, not here.” 

“All discussion of such matters seems to me but a diseased 
activity,” said Mr. Rose, raising languidly a white deprecating 
hand. 

Mr. Storks too, though for different reasons, was apparently of 
the same opinion. 

“In his main points,” he said with a severe dogmatism that 
seemed designed to end all further controversy, “and putting aside 
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his quasi-religious manner of expressing it—which considering his 
position may be pardoned—I conceive Dr. Jenkinson to have been 
entirely right.” 

Hitherto Lady Ambrose’s views had been wavering to and fro, 
in a sad uncertainty. But now her mind at once cleared. Her worst 
suspicions of the Doctor were confirmed by this fatal commenda¬ 
tion. The gloom on her face deepened, and she had a look almost 
of distress about her as she turned to Laurence. 

“You look tired,” he said to her. 

“No,” said Lady Ambrose wearily: “at least, perhaps I am 
a little. Do you know, I always think one feels rather dull if one 
doesn’t get the letters one expects.” 

•“Perhaps you don’t know,” said Laurence, “that the letters you 
got this morning were only those of last night’s post. Our Sunday 
letters we are obliged to send for, and they don’t generally come 
till later on in the day.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Lady Ambrose, with surprise, as a smile 
slowly spread over her face, and her frank eyes lit up again. “The 
Duchess couldn’t have forgotten it,” she said to herself half- 
consciously. Strangely enough, a new warmth, it seemed, had dawn¬ 
ed upon her, and her ice-bound gloom began to thaw—to thaw 
only, however, not to evaporate. It did not go; it only became 
voluble. 

“Do you know, Mr. Laurence,” she began, “I have been think¬ 
ing over and over again about many of the things that were said 
last night; and I really am afraid that the world is getting very 
bad. It is very sad to think so; but, with all this infidelity and 
wickedness of which we hear so much. I’m afraid it is true. For my 
own part, you know, there is nothing I dislike so much as to hear 
the Bible profanely spoken about; though, of course, I know one is 
tempted sometimes to make jokes out of it oneself. And then,” Lady 
Ambrose added—her ideas did not always follow one another in the 
strictest order—“hardly a week passes without some new scandal. 
I had a letter only this morning, telling me all the particulars about 
Colonel Eardly and poor Lady Arthur. And that man, you know— 
just fancy it!—it will not be very long before we shall be obliged 
to receive him again. However,” said Lady Ambrose, with a slightly 
more cheerful accent, “that sort of thing, I believe, is confined to 
us. The middle classes are all right—at least, one always hears so.” 
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At this moment Lord Allen’s voice was heard. 

“But now,” Lady Ambrose went on to Laurence, very slightly 
moving her head in the direction of Lord Allen, and speaking in a 
low tone, “how different he is!” 

Lady Ambrose had the gn atest admiration for Lord Ahen, 
though her acquaintance with h m had hitherto been of the sl4^,ht- 
est; and Laurence, not knowin ^ how to respond to all her ate 
remarks, was glad that her atte ition was thus called elsewhen . 

“Don’t you think,” Allen v as saying, half addressing hin self 
to Mr. Herbert, half to Mr. I ake, “that though at the present 
moment things as they are may >)e worse than they have ever teen 
before, there are yet ideas amoi gst us of things as they might be, 
that are in advance of what ha s ever been before ? I know q lite 
well how society is falling to piec is, and how all our notions of duty 
are becoming confused or lost. 1 know too how utterly without any 
religion we are”—(Lady Ambrose started)—“at least, any religion 
that one man can expresss to another, and that can enable men 
to act in concert. But still, I can’t help feeling that, in spite of all 
this, a higher class of conceptions both of religion and morality, 
and social relations also, is forming itself in the minds of thinking 
mcn.”^ 

“Perfectly true. Lord Allen,” said Mr. I.uke, “perfectly true! 
It is indeed the very essence of the cultured classes to be beyond 
their time—to have, indeed, every requisite for making everything 
better, except the practical power. As you say, what man’s life 
ought to be—what true morality is—what is true sense, and what 
is true nonsense—these are matters never at any time distinguished 
so truly as by some of us in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

1. Lord Pembroke taught that scepticism is born “not out of in¬ 
difference, but earnestness—not out of irreverence, but reverence for God—’* 
(Roots, p. 169) ; he believed that mankind, despite mistakes, was progressing 
to higher religious and ethical truths (ibid., p. 108); and he made moving 
appeals for cooperative tolerance; for example: “Let us strive to develope 
in ourselves a complete trust in God, a great unselfish love for our fellow- 
creatures, and a manly courage, until the very miseries of our life seem to 
us means of improvement.” (Ibid., p. 142.) He made it his aim “to do 
what little I could towards helping those floundering in the sea of thought 
like myself, and, as far as the world in general is concerned, to contribute 
my mite towards the suppression of intolerance of all kinds.” (Ibid., p. 
168.) 
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Only, unfortunately,” said Mr. Luke, sighing slowly, and looking 
round the table, “the dense ignorance of the world at large hampers 
and hinders such men as these, so that all that their teaching and 
their insight can do, is only to suggest a Utopia in the future, in¬ 
stead of leading to any reality in the present.” 

“All my happiness is in a kind of Utopia,” sighed Mrs. Sinclair. 

“Yes—yes,” said Mr. Luke wearily; “so in these days must be 
the happiness of all of us—except that of the world at large.” 

Mr. Storks was. here heard clearing his throat. With an omi¬ 
nous pugilistic smile he turned towards Mr. Luke. 

“Are you quite sure,” he said, “that the reason why your 
friends do nothing practical is not because they will build Utopias? 
I, as I have already said, entirely hold with Dr. Jenkinson that the 
world is as good as it can be—has, indeed, been always as good as 
it could have been—^has, that is, been always persistently progressing 
by one constant course of evolution. I don’t myself profess to be a 
student of history; but, as far as I at all understand its teachings, 
the one thing it most clearly shows to us is, that what strikes a 
superficial observer as simply the decadence of old orders of things, 
is really, under the surface, the birth of the new. Indeed,” said Mr. 
Storks, shrugging his shoulders, “of course it must be so. We are all 
part of Nature; and, little as we think it, we are all working to¬ 
gether by invincible and inviolable laws.^ Nature will have her own 
way; and those who have studied her carefully know that her way 
is always the best. Even supposing we could transplant ourselves 
into some different, some more advanced state of society, my 
dear sir, do you think we should be any happier there? As much 
happier, I suppose, as you or I should be if we were translated into 

2. According to Huxley, “there is some one kind of matter which is 
common to all living beings, and . . . their endless diversities are bound 
together by a physical, as well as an ideal, unity.” (“On the Physical Basis 
of Life,” Lay Sermons, p. 120.) The progress of science means “the ex¬ 
tension of the province of what we call matter and causation, and the con¬ 
comitant gradual banishment from all regions of human thought of what 
we call spirit and spontaneity.” (Ibid., p. 142.) “We know that the 
phaenomena of vitality are not something apart from other physical 
phaenomena, but one with them; and matter and force are the two names 
of the one artist who fashions the living as well as the lifeless. Hence living 
bodies should obey the same great laws as other matter.” (“The Origin 
of Species,” 1860, Lay Sermons, p. 262.) 
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the heaven our nurses used to tell us of, where nothing was done 
but to sing Tate and Brady’s psalms with the angels to all eternity. 
The air of our own age is the only air fit for us. In any other we 
should languish.” 

“I languish in this,” said M*". Luke, looking up to the ceiling. 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth than Mr. Saunciers 
exclaimed, in his most excited md shrillest voice, “I deny it —I 
entirely deny it!” 

Mr. Luke was thunderstruck Even Mr. Storks was taken abdck 
by the audacity of the contradict.on; and as for the rest of the C(^m- 
pany, they could not conceive v^here on earth Mr. Saunders liad 
left his manners. Mr. Storks, h iwever, was still more astonished, 
and still less pleased, when he discovered, as Mr. Saunders pro¬ 
ceeded, what was the real meaning of his speech. 

“I entirely deny,” Mr. Sau iders went on, “that the ways of 
Nature are the best ways. The belief that they are so is of all faiths 
the one that most obviously contradicts experience. Did I accept 
this, I could accept anything—Transubstantiation even. I should 
literally feel that I had no right to condemn any doctrine because 
it was groundless, gratuitous, and absurd. This faith in the goodness 
of Nature—why, that it is a faith, is not that enough to condemn 
it? What but faith, let me ask, has enslaved and stunted the world 
hitherto? And this particular faith, I would remind you, which you 
flatter yourself will oppose religion, has been in most cases its child, 
and is always ready to be its parent. I on the contrary maintain 
that, far from being the best. Nature is the most odious of things 
—that the whole universe is constructed on the most hateful prin¬ 
ciples; in fact, that out of the primordial atoms only one thing has 
developed itself in which the good outweighs the evil; and that is 
the one thing that is usually opposed to Nature—man, and the 
reason of man.”^ 

3. In a lecture on “Right and Wrong: the Scientific Ground of their 
Distinction,” 1875, Clifford asserted that the first principle of natural 
ethics “is the sole and supreme allegiance of the conscience to the com¬ 
munity. I venture to call this piety in accordance with the older meaning 
of the word.” {Lectures and Essays, II, 157.) I find no explicit statement 
in Clifford’s writings that nature is bad. He seems to find the principles 
of science in nature: “I mean by Science the application of experience to 
new circumstances, by the aid of an order of nature which has been ob- 
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Mr. Storks turned sharply round, and, with an awful look in 
his eyes of contemptuous indignation, stared Mr. Saunders into 
silence. He held him fixed in this way for a few moments, and then 
said to him in a voice of grim unconcern, “May I trouble you for 
the mustard.” Then again turning to Mr. Luke, “You see,” he pro¬ 
ceeded, “what I take to be civilisation—indeed, the whole duty of 
man—is the gradual self-adaptation of the human organism to its 
environment—an adaptation which must take place, and any at¬ 
tempts to hinder which are simply neither more nor less than dis¬ 
ease. Progress, which it is our highest life to further, is a thing that 
will continue despite the opposition of individuals. Its tendencies 
are beyond the control of individuals, and are to be sought in the 
spirit of the age at large,—not—if you will forgive me the word— 
in the crotchets of this or that thinker. And it seems to me to be the 
hopeful and distinguishing feature of the present day, that men are 
learning generally to recognise this truth—that they are learning 
not to cry out against progress, but to investigate its grand and 
inevitable laws, and submit themselves willingly to them. And the 
tendency of our own day is, I am proud to say, a tendency towards 
firm, solid, verifiable knowledge, aijd, as a result of this, towards the 
acquisition of a firm and solid happiness also.” 

“To me,” said Mr. Herbert, “it seems rather that the only hope 
for the present age lies in the possibility of some individual wiser 
than the rest getting the necessary power, and in the most arbitrary 
way possible putting a stop to this progress—utterly stamping out 
and obliterating every general tendency peculiar to our own time. 
Mr. Storks will perhaps think me very foolish. Perhaps I am. I free¬ 
ly own that I could more easily tell a good action, if I saw it, than 


served in the past, and on the assumption that such an order will continue 
in the future.’* (“On the Scientific Basis of Morals,” 1875, ihid., pp. 76-77.) 
However, his adulation of man is certainly fulsome: “The highest freedom, 
then, is identical with the Spirit of Man. . . . And the use which the Re¬ 
public must make of the laws of sociology is to rationally organise society 
for the training of the best citizens. Much patient practice of comradeship 
is necessary before society will be qualified to organise itself in accordance 
with reason. But those who can read the signs of the times read in them 
that the kingdom of Man is at hand.” (“Cosmic Emotion,” 1878, Lectures 
and Essays, II, 296-97.) By “Republic,” Clifford means, “the visible em¬ 
bodiment and personification of freedom in its highest external type.” 
{Ibid., p. 295.) 
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a good piece of protoplasm, and that I think the understanding of 
a holy moral law, by which an individual may live, of infinitely 
more importance than the discovery of all the laws of progress in 
the world. But let Mr. Storks despise me, and not be angry with 
me-” 

“My dear sir,” interposed ^fr. Storks, with a gruff courtesy, 
“why should I do either the one oi the other?” 

“Because,” said Mr. Herbert, slightly waving his hand, aid 
speaking with great emphasis, “h-d I only the power, I would n y- 
self put a forcible stop to all this evolution. I would make a ck in 
sweep of all the improvements th; t the present day so much vaur ts. 
I would collect an army of strong serviceable, honest workmen, a id 
send them to blow up Manchestei and Birmingham, and Liverpool, 
and Leeds, and Wolverhampton- 

“And all the artisans in them *” asked Mr. Storks. 

“Well,” said Mr. Herbert, smiling, “I would, perhaps, give the 
artisans notice of this gunpowdei plot of mine. And yet their exist¬ 
ence has always presented a painful difficulty to me. For if there is 
no other life, I think they have a very bad time of it here; and if 
there is another life, I think that they will all certainly be damned. 
But it is not only Manchester and Birmingham that I would blow 
up. I would blow up also every anatomical museum in the land,® 


4. In Fors Clavigera (Works, XXVII, 14-15), Ruskin declares that 
“there are many things I should like to destroy. I should like to destroy 
most of the railroads in England, and all the railroads in Wales. I should 
like to destroy and rebuild the Houses of Parliament, the National Gallery, 
and the East End of London; and to destroy, without rebuilding, the new 
town of Edinburgh, the north suburb of Geneva, and the city of New 
York.’* Ruskin was capable of rash utterances: he told Spurgeon that St. 
Paul was a liar and no gentleman, and that Spurgeon was a fool. (Wilen- 
ski, John Ruskin, p. 82.) Herbert’s desire to collect an army of working¬ 
men is an echo of Ruskin’s collecting of workmen to sweep St. Giles Street 
in Oxford, and to dig roads in Hincksey. In a letter written in 1874, Ruskin 
mentions the digging and concludes: “That is very nice about young Mal- 
lock.” (Works, XXXVII, 85.) 

5. Ruskin traced the decline of religious feeling in Michelangelo to 
his study of anatomy. (The Eaglets Nest in Works, XXII, 231-32.) Likewise 
Ruskin told his students who felt that they must study anatomy to cut 
bodies to pieces in the hospital till they were satisfied. “Then,” he said, 
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save such as were absolutely necessary for the use of professional 
doctors, that the foul sights in them should not taint men s imagi¬ 
nations, and give them an appetite for beastly knowledge. I would 
destroy every railway, and nearly every steam-engineand I would 
do a number of other things of a like sort, by way of preparing the 
ground for a better state of society. Indeed, so far am I from be¬ 
lieving that an entirely different and better state of society is un¬ 
thinkable, that I believe it to be not impracticable; and I am at the 
present moment collecting money, from such as will here and there 
confide in me, for the purpose of purchasing land, and of founding 
a community upon what seem to me to be true and healthful prin¬ 
ciples—a Utopia, in fact—in which I trust may be once again 
realised upon earth those two things to which we are now such 
strangers—order and justice.”^ 

“I once began a book about justice,” said Laurence, “on the 
model of Plato’s Republic.” 

“What is Plato’s Republic?” said Lady Ambrose. “Tell me.” 

“It is a book,” said Laurence, “which describes the meeting 
of a party of friends, who fell discussing high topics just as we are 
doing, and, amongst others. What i? justice?” 

“What!” exclaimed Lady Ambrose. “Did not they know that?” 

“You forget,” said Laurence, “that this was very long ago.” 

“To be sure,” said Lady Ambrose; “and they were of course 
all heathens. Well—and what conclusions did they come to as to the 
nature of justice?” 

“At first,” said Laurence, “though Socrates himself was 
amongst them, they were all completely at a loss how to define it. 
But at last they hit upon the notion of constructing an ideal perfect 

“come to me, and I’ll make shift to teach you to draw, even then—though 
your eyes and memories will be full of horrible things which Heaven never 
meant you so much as a glance at.” (Ibid., p. 233.) 

6. Ruskin’s hatred of industrialism runs throughout most of his works; 
if anything, Mallock has not made it intense enough in Herbert. Sec, for 
example, Fors Clavigera, Letters 28, 65, and 75. 

7. When Mallock was writing The New Republic, Ruskin was organ¬ 
izing St. George’s Guild, a utopian society modeled on feudalism and social¬ 
ism. Workers were to be withdrawn from sweatshops and restored to the 
soil; “order” was to be realized by a stratification of authority; and “justice” 
by the workers* receiving the profits of their labor. (Cf. Ruskin, Works, 
XXX, and also Fors Clavigera, Letters 17, 37, 48, 58, and 63.) 
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state, in which of course justice would be lurking somewhere. Now 
there are in life, Plato says, four great virtues—wisdom, courage, 
temperance, and justice; and no sooner has the ideal state been con¬ 
structed, than it appears that three of these virtues are specially 
illustrated and embodied, each in a particular class of citizens. 
Thus, wisdom is specially embodied in the theoretical politicians 
and religious speculators of the day; courage is embodied in he 
practical men who maintain and e xecute the regulations and orders 
of the philosophers; and temperaj.ee is embodied in the commerc lal 
and industrial classes, who loyally submit themselves to their bette rs, 
and refrain from meddling in m itters that are too high for tht m. 
And now, where is justice? I i what class is that embod)ed 
specially?” 

“In the judges and the magistrates and the policemen,” said 
Lady Ambrose. 

“No,” said Laurence; “it is peculiar to no class. It resides in all. 
It is that virtue which enables the others to exist and to continue.” 

“But surely,” said Lady Ambrose, “all that is not what we 
mean by justice now?” 

“Certainly not,” said Laurence; “and my book was designed 
to investigate what justice is, as it exists now. I, like Plato, con¬ 
structed a state, making it, however, a real rather than an ideal 
picture. But when I had done this, I could find no earnest thinking 
class to represent wisdom; no class of practical politicians that 
would carry out even the little wisdom they knew, and so represent 
courage; and certainly no commercial or industrial class that would 
refrain for a single day from meddling in matters that were too 
high for them, and so represent temperance. So I analysed life in 
a somewhat different way. I divided it into happiness, misery, 
and justice. I then at once discovered that the rich represented 
all the happiness of which we are now capable, and the poor all 
the misery; and that justice was that which set this state of things 
going and enabled it to continue.” 

“Ah, Laurence,” exclaimed Mr. Herbert, clapping his hands 
gently in sad applause, “I like that. I wish you had worked out this 
idea more fully.” 

“Suppose,” exclaimed Leslie, “that we try this afternoon to 
construct a Utopia ourselves. Let us embody our notions of life as 
it ought to be in a new Republic.” 
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“Well,” said Lady Ambrose, “I am not a Conservative; I don’t 
object. I’m sure at any rate that there is much we could all of us 
alter, if we only had our own way.” 

“Much,” said Lady Grace, with severe briskness. 

“Much,” said Miss Merton, with a soft, half-serious smile. 

“Much,” said Lord Allen, catching eagerly at the idea. 

“Well, then,” said Laurence, “let us all do our best to give 
those airy somethings, our aspirations, a local habitation and a 
name.” 

The majority of the company took very kindly to the proposal. 
Lady Grace was especially pleased, as it seemed to provide at once 
a whole afternoon’s occupation for the party; and it was arranged 
accordingly that as soon as luncheon was over they should adjourn 
for castle-building to a shady spot in the garden. 



CHAPTER III. 


UIDED by Lady Gra« e, the guests gradually conver^^ed 
after luncheon tow irds the appointed spot, straggl ng 
thither by various ways, and in desultory grouos; 
passing down broa*i flights of steps flanked by g<'ds 
and goddesses, anc along straight terraces set w th 
vases and Irish yews; while busts < f orators, poets, and philosophi rs, 
with Latin inscriptions, glimmei -d to right and left of them in 
groves of laurels; and scaly Tri 3ns, dappled with green lichc is, 
spouted up water in the middle o gleaming basins. Everything v as 
to-day looking at its loveliest. The e was an unusual freshness in the 
warm summer air. Beyond the green shrubs the sea shone bright 
and blue; and through the shrubs the sea-breeze moved and whis¬ 
pered. 

Laurence strolled slowly on behind with Miss Merton, choosing 
a path which none of the others had taken. 

“How delicious this is!” said Miss Merton, lifting her hat to 
enjoy the breeze upon her forehead. “Nobody could be in bad spirits 
in a place like this. There is something so fresh and living every¬ 
where, and even when we lose sight of the sea we still hear it.” 

“Yes,” said Laurence. “I believe these gardens are like Keats’s 
island. There is no recess in them 

Not haunted by the munnurous sound of waves.”^ 

“And how perfectly everything is kept! What gardeners you 
must have!” said Miss Merton, as they turned up a narrow winding 
walk, thickly set on either side with carefully-trimmed laurels. 

The whole place was, indeed, as Miss Merton said, kept per¬ 
fectly. Not a weed was on the grey gravel; not a single twig called 
for pruning. Every vase they passed was full of the most delicious 
flowers. Overhead the branches of limes and of acacia-trees mur¬ 
mured gaily. Everything seemed to be free from care, and to be 
laughing, light of heart, in the bright weather. 

1. “Unhaunted by the murmurous noise of waves.*’ John Keats, 
Hyperion, Book III, 1. 40. 
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“I am taking you this way,” said Laurence, “because I want to 
show you what I think may perhaps interest you.” 

As he spoke these words, a sudden bend in the walk brought 
them face to face with something that gave Miss Merton a sudden 
sensation of surprise. It was a small classical portico built in a style 
of the most severe simplicity, through which by an iron gate one 
passed into an open space beyond. What surprised Miss Merton on 
seeing this was the singular sense of desolation and dreariness that 
seemed all at once to come over her. The iron gates before her were 
a mass of rust; the portico, which had once been white, was 
weather-stained into a dismal grey; the stone, too, it was built of 
was scaling off in almost every place, and the fragments lay un¬ 
heeded as they had fallen upon the ground. Here, amongst every¬ 
thing that spoke of the utmost care, was one object that spoke of 
entire forgetfulness and neglect. They approached in silence, and 
Miss Merton looked in through the bars of the rusty gate. The 
scene that met her eyes was one of greater desolation still. It was 
a circular plot of ground, fenced round by a low stone wall that 
was surmounted by spiked railings. It looked as though it might 
have been once a flower garden, but it was now a wilderness. Out¬ 
side its boundary rose the rare and beautiful trees of the happy 
tended shrubberies. Inside were nettles, brambles, and long weedy 
grass. Nothing else was visible in this melancholy enclosure but 
three cypresses, apparently of various ages, the two smaller planted 
near together, the third, and by far the largest, standing apart by 
itself. 

Miss Merton was quite at a loss what to make of the strange 
spot; and, as Laurence was feeling in his pocket for the key, she 
asked him if it had anything to do with breeding pheasants. 

“Do you see what is written above the gate?” said Laurence, as 
he pointed to a dim inscription whose letters still retained a glim¬ 
mer of fading gold; “can you read it? 

Neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, praeter invisam cupressum, 

Ulla brevem dominum sequetur.* 

2. This is one reading of Horace C 2. 14. 22-24, another reading of 

which is: , , 

. . . neque harum quas colis arborum 

te praeter invisas cupressos 
ulla brevem dominum sequetur. 
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‘Of all these trees which you love so, the hated cypress only 
shall follow its master, and be faithful to him in his narrow house.* 
But come—let us go inside, if you are not afraid of the long grass.” 

They passed through the gate, which gave a low wail upon its 
hinges, and Miss Merton followed Laurence, knee-deep in grass ind 
nettles, to the smallest of the tliree cypress-trees. There Laurence 
paused. At the foot of the tree Miss Merton saw a flat slab of mar¬ 
ble, with something written upoa it; and for the first time she felt 
certain that she must be in a plac' of graves. 

“This,” said Laurence, pointing to the little cypress, “was 
planted only five years ago, ten lays before the poor old man c ied 
who now sleeps under it. This i^ my uncle’s grave. Do you see the 
inscription? 

Omnis moriar, r ullaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinain.^ 

T shall wholly die, and there is no part of me that will escape the 
Venus of death.’ That, and that alone, he chose to have written 
over him.” 

Laurence spoke with some feeling, but Miss Merton was so 
much surprised that she hardly knew what response to make. 

“And does nobody take any care of this place?” at last she 

said. 

“No,” said Laurence. “By his own last orders, nobody. But 
come—you must look at this too.” And he motioned her towards 
the neighbouring cypress. 

At the foot of this, almost hidden by the long grass. Miss Mer¬ 
ton saw something that surprised her still more strangely. It was the 
statue of a woman half reclining in a languid attitude on a block 
of hewn marble. The figure was full and beautiful, and the features 
of the face were singularly fine; but there was something in the 


The rendering, “master ... in his narrow houses*^ for **brevem dominum** 
is incorrect. **Master for but a little while” is the meaning. 

3. A paraphrase of Horace G 3. 30. 6-9: 

non omnis moriar, multaquc pars mei 
vitabit Libitinam, 

“I shall not wholly die, and much part of me shall escape death.” The re¬ 
vision spoils the meter; also, the rendering, Venus of death, for Libitinam is 
fanciful and incorrect. 
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general effect that struck one at the first moment as not pleasing. 
What slight drapery there was, was disposed meretriciously over the 
rounded limbs; on the arms were heavy bracelets; one of the hands 
held a half-inverted wine-cup, and the other was laid negligently 
on a heap of coins. But what jarred most upon the feelings was the 
face, with its perfect features. For a cold sneer was fixed upon the 
full mouth and the fine nostrils; and the eyes, with a leer of petu¬ 
lant sensuality, seemed to be fixed for ever upon the flat neighbour¬ 
ing gravestone. 

“This cypress,” said Laurence, “is much older than the other. 
It was planted twenty years ago; and twenty years ago the original 
of that statue was laid beneath it. She was one of those many name¬ 
less ladies—for, as you know, he completely exiled himself from 
society all the latter part of his life—who from time to time shared 
his fortunes at the house here. She was, too, by far the loveliest. She 
was at the same time the hardest, the most selfish, the most mer¬ 
cenary as well. And he knew it too. In spite of the distraction he 
found in her companionship, he was never for a moment deceived 
about her. At last, having made* a fortune out of him, she was 
thinking of leaving him. But one day, suddenly, she caught a chill 
and died. She died here, and here she was buried. That statue, as 
you may imagine, is his design not hers. The attitude, the drapery, 
the wine-cup held in one hand, and the money in the other, are 
according to his express direction; and by his direction, too, that 
face, with its lovely features, leers and sneers at him for ever, as he 
rests in his neglected grave. See, too, there is the epitaph which he 
chose for her: — 


Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti; 

Tempus abire tibi est.^ 

‘You have wantoned enough with me—you have eaten enough of 
my substance—you have drunk enough of my champagne; ’tis high 
time for you to go.’ And now,” said Laurence, “let us come to the 
third tree, and you shall see what is overshadowed by it.” 

4. An accurate citing of Horace Ep 2. 2. 14-15, except that some 
prefer a colon to a semicolon after hihisti. Horace is not, however, dis¬ 
missing a mistress claimed by death. He is advising an oldster to retire 
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They passed across the enclosure to the largest of the three 
cypresses, and at the foot of that Miss Merton discovered a third 
gravestone, also with a poetical inscription. “That,” said Laurence, 
“you can read without help of m ne.” 

Miss Merton looked; and t) le lines were not new to her: — 

A slumber did i iy spirit seal, 

I knew no m< rtal fears. 

She seemed a t\ ing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

She knows no n otion now, nor force. 

She neither h els nor sees. 

Rolled round ir earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, a id stones, and trees.® 

“Here,” said Laurence, “is the oldest grave of all. Its date is 
that of the tree that stands beside it, and that was planted forty 
years ago. Under that stone lies the only woman—except myself, 
almost the the only thing—that the old man ever really loved. This 
was in his young days. He was only thirty when she died; and her 
death was the great turning-point of his life. She lived with him for 
two years, in a little cottage that stood on the very spot where he 
afterwards built the villa. She has no name, you see, on the grave¬ 
stone, and I had best not give her any. She was some one’s wife, 
but not his. That is her story. I have her miniature somewhere, 
which one day I should like to show you. It is a lovely dark face, 
with liquid, spiritual eyes, and under it are written two lines of 
Byron’s, which might have been composed for her: — 

She walks in beauty like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies.® 

Well, there she lies now; and the old man’s youth lies buried with 
her. It was her death that made him a philosopher. He built 
this great place here, and laid out these gardens half to kill his 


gracefully from certain pastimes while he still may; by lusisti he meant 
enough of “wanton sport”; but not “with me.” By edisti and bibisti he was 
reproaching no one for having taken pay in food and drink. 

5. One of Wordsworth’s famous “Lucy” poems. 

6. The opening lines of Byron’s familiar lyric in Hebrew Melodies. 
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grief for her, and half to keep alive her memory; and here, as 
you see, he buried her. She gave up all that was best in her for the 
love of him. He gave up all that was best in him for the loss of 
her.” 

“And is this place left quite uncared for?” said Miss Merton, 
looking around her. 

“It is left,” said Laurence, “as he wished it should be. It was 
one of his most special orders that, when he was dead and buried, 
no further care of any kind should be spent on it. The grass and 
weeds were to be left to grow wild in it, the rails to rust, the portico 
to decay and crximble. ‘Do you think,’ he said to me, ‘that I know 
so little of life as to flatter myself that any single creature will re¬ 
gret me when I am gone, or even waste a thought upon me? I do 
not choose, as Christians do, to rest for ever under a lie; for their 
tombs are lying monuments that they are remembered; mine shall 
be a true one that I am forgotten. Yes,’ he said, ‘it makes me laugh 
to think of myself—me, who have built this house and planted these 
gardens which others will enjoy—rotting in the midst of it all, 
under thorns and brambles, in a little dismal wilderness. And then 
perhaps, Otho,’ he would say to me, ‘some of your friends who will 
walk about these gardens in a year or two—Christians, no doubt, 
with the devil knows what of fine sentiments about faith and im¬ 
mortality—will look in through the bars of the gate, and be shocked 
at that honest wilderness, that unconcealed neglect, which is the 
only real portion of those that have been.’ But during his last ill¬ 
ness he softened just a little, and admitted that I, he did believe, 
cared for him, and might, when he was dead, every now and then 
think of him. ‘And so,’ he said, ‘if you like to do it, come every now 
and then, and scrape the moss from my inscription, and from the 
two others. But that is all I will have you do—that, and nothing 
more. That will express all that it is possible that you should feel 
for me.’ I promised him to do no more than that, and that I do. 
Poor old man!” Laurence went on meditatively, as they passed out 
of the gates, and were again in the bright trim garden. “He thought 
that he belonged to times before his own; but I think that in reality 
he belonged to times after them. If he was Roman at all, as he al¬ 
ways fancied himself, he was Roman only in that sombre ennui that 
through all his later years oppressed him; and which seems to me 
to be now settling down upon the world—an ennui that always kept 
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him seeking for pleasures, and that turned the pleasures into ashes 
as soon as he possessed them. His pleasures were high and low; but 
the higher made him despise the lower; and the lower he sought 
simply that he might drown the higher. Two things only during his 
last years never palled upon h m: one was, saying a sharp thing 
neatly; the other, detecting some new weakness in human nature. 
In this he seemed really to rev^-l. On the littlenesses and the pre¬ 
tences of men, especially when <hey turned out failures, he seemed 
to look with a passionate con emptuous fondness, like a wi':ked 
prince on a peasant-girl. See- here was his summer study- this 
stone pavilion. Let us go in fc r a moment, and I will show it to 
you.” 

They were in front of a sn all quasi-classical building of v^hite 
marble, embowered behind in arbutus and in myrtles, and com¬ 
manding from its large windows a full view of the sea. Laurence 
unlocked the door, and he and IVtiss Merton entered. 

Inside there was a faint musty smell, and a general sense that 
the place had been long disused. The walls were completely lined 
with books in splendid bindings, whose gilded backs glimmered 
temptingly through the network of the bookcase doors. In the 
centre stood a table, covered with a cloth of faded crimson velvet; 
nothing on it but a tarnished ormolu inkstand, in the shape of a 
Roman temple, across the columns of which spiders had woven 
dusty webs. Placed stiffly before the table stood a gilded arm-chair, 
with cushions of crimson damask, and under it a foot-stool to 
match, which had been worn quite bare by the old philosopher’s 
feet. 

“Here,” said Laurence, “he would sit day after day amongst 
his books, drawing, or reading, or writing, or looking out at his 
flowers or at the sea. Look! these two folios, bound in red morocco, 
are a collection of his verses, letters, essays and so on, that he had 
had privately printed. They are not all, Tm afraid, quite fit to read. 
But this first volume is all right. I should like to take it out and 
show it to you by-and-by. But come—I have nothing more to ex¬ 
hibit now. We had better join the others. They will not be far off,” 
he said, as they left the pavilion; “indeed, I think I can hear them 
talking.” 

In another moment they had passed through an arch of ever¬ 
greens, and found themselves on the spot where nearly all the rest 
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of the party had already assembled, disposed in an easy group upon 
the grass. The place was an amphitheatre of velvet turf, set round 
with laurels and all kinds of shrubs; in the arena of which—if one 
may so speak—a little fountain splashed cool and restless in a por¬ 
phyry basin. Overhead the blue summer sky was screened by the 
whispering shade of tall trees; and above the dark laurel-leaves the 
fresh sea was seen in the distance, and azure haze full of sparklings. 
The whole scene, as Miss Merton and Laurence, with his gorgeous 
folio under his arm, came upon it, was curiously picturesque. The 
various dresses made against the green turf a soft medley of colours. 
The ladies were in white and black and pale yellow, green and 
crimson and dove-colour. All the men, except Mr. Luke, were in 
shooting coats; and Mr. Saunders, who wore knickerbockers, had 
even pink stockings. And here, as the lights and shades flickered 
over them, and the gentle air breathed upon them, they seemed 
altogether like a party from which an imaginative onlooker might 
have expected a new Decameron. 

Already, under Lady Grace’s vigorous guidance, a certain 
amount of talk had begun a propos of the new Republic; all the 
ladies, with the exception of Mrs. Sinclair, having fallen to discuss¬ 
ing the true position of women, or rather of woman, and their 
opinions on this point being a little various. But besides this, the 
post had arrived; and that too had created some excitement. Lady 
Ambrose in particular had become delightfully radiant, on receiving 
a large envelope that was stiff as she handled it; and which she saw 
contained, as she just peeped into it, a card, on the top of which 
was printed, ''To have the honour to meet —She had, too, just 
extracted from Lord Allen a promise to come and stay with her, 
next autumn, in the country; and her measure of good spirits was 
quite full. 

“Now, Mr. Laurence,” she exclaimed, dangling her hat in 
her hand, “do come and put a stop to this. You see what a woman’s 
parliament would be if we ever have one, which my husband says 
is not at all impossible. Here is one of us who thinks that every¬ 
thing will go well if women can only learn to paint flowers on white 
dessert plates, and get fifteen shillings apiece for them.” 

“Ajid I,” said Lady Grace, smiling good-naturedly, “was just 
saying that they all ought to be taught logic.” 
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“Perfectly true/’ exclaimed Mr. Saunders, putting up his 
spectacles to see who had spoken. 

“And Miss Merton/* said Lady Ambrose, “thinks that we 
should all be taught to walk the hospitals, or be sick-nurses.” 

“I should not so much mine that,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “in war 
time, if one had anyone fightini in whose life one really took an 
interest. I once thought, Mr. Leslie, that that might be my miss-on, 
perhaps.” 

“But,” said Lady Ambrose, ‘ how are we to build a castle in the 
air together, if we are all at cross mrposes like this?” 

There did indeed seem littk prospect of their getting to w )rk 
at all; until Leslie exclaimed at ast that he thought he had fot nd 
a way. 

“See,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “ [ told you a little while ago vou 
would be wanted to talk cleverl). And now, Mr. Leslie, don’t vou 
think you would be more comfortable if you sat a little farther off? 
or Lady Grace, of whom I am already afraid, will begin to think 
we’re flirting.” 

“Well,” said Leslie, “in spite of all our differences, I think I 
see a way in which we shall all be able to set to work together. We 
want to imagine a state that shall be as nearly perfect as we can 
make it. Well and good. Now, we shall all admit, I suppose, that 
in a perfect state all the parts will be perfect, and each part will 
imply and involve all the others. Given one bone, we shall be able 
to construct the entire animal. Let us then take one part, and 
imagine that first. Let us take the highest class in our state, and 
see what we think that ought to be, looking on it in the first place 
not as a corporate body of superiors, but as an assembly of equals. 
Let us, I mean, to put it in other words, begin with seeing what 
we really wish society to be—what we really think that the highest 
and most refined life consists in, that is possible for the most 
favoured classes; and then let us see afterwards what is implied 
in this.” 

Leslie’s proposal was welcomed eagerly by everyone. 

“Well,” said Lady Ambrose, “and so we are each of us to say, 
are we, what we think is the essence of good society? Come then, 
who knows?” 

“Art,” murmured Mr. Rose. 

“Reason,” said Mr. Saunders. 
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“Unworldliness, based on knowledge of the world,” said Miss 
Merton. 

“Wait a moment,” said Laurence, “we are going too fast. This 
is not what Mr. Leslie means.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Saunders. “Let us get rid of what is evil 
before we introduce what is good. I should begin by getting rid of 
every belief that is not based upon reason, and every sentiment 
whose existence cannot be accounted for.”^ 

“Here we are,” said Lady Ambrose, “all over the place. Now 
if I might be allowed to say what I thought was the essence of good 
society, I should say that a great part of it, at least, was the absence 
of dull and vulgar people.” 

“Excellent!” exclaimed Mr. Luke, “and a capital exclusion 
with which to begin our new Republic.” 

7. “Religious beliefs must be so founded on evidence; if they are 
not so founded, it is wrong to hold them. . . . The rightness or wrongness 
of belief in a doctrine depends only upon the nature of the evidence for it, 
and not upon what the doctrine is.” (Clifford, “The Ethics of Religion,” 
Lectures and Essays, II, 215.) 
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said Mr. Luke still more solemnly, “if we oaly 
follow this out—this idea of the exclusion from our 
society of all vul|>ar and extraneous elements, we 
shall find we have done a great deal more than we 
may at first think. We shall have at once a free, and 
liberal, and untainted social and intellectual atmosphere, in which 
our thoughts, and feelings, and re. inements, and ways of living, may 
develop themselves to the utmosi, unimpeded. Lady Ambrose has 
certainly begun with hitting the right nail on the head.” 

Could Lady Ambrose have been told, when she left London the 
afternoon before, that in another twenty-four hours she would be 
taking the lead in the construction of a Utopia, or ideal state of 
society, suggested by the writings of a Greek philosopher, she would 
have been utterly at a loss to know what the prophecy meant; and 
had she known what it meant, she would certainly not have believed 
it. Indeed, as it was, she could hardly imagine that Mr. Luke was 
serious, and that he was not laughing at her; so she said quickly and 
in a tone of self-defence, 

“Of course I know that there must be something more than the 
mere exclusion of vulgar people, Mr. Luke. We must have religion, 
and all that, and-” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Luke, interrupting her with a grand wave 
of the hand; “my dear Lady Ambrose, let us leave all that till by- 
and-by. Let us be content to begin with simpler matters first. 

“Let us begin with the flowers of life,” said Leslie, “and when 
we have chosen these, let us trace them back to their roots.” 

“I quite think,” said Miss Merton, “that in a really good society 
—one that was perfectly good even in the superficial sense of the 
word—we should find, if we only had eyes enough, religion lurking 
somewhere, and everything else we want.” 
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“And so that’s your view, my dear, is it?” said Lady Ambrose. 
“Oh, then, I suppose since you, a Roman Catholic, think so, I may 
also.” 

“Surely, too,” said Miss Merton, “We must all know that noth¬ 
ing can be so bad, either for the pushers or the pushed, as the 
struggle of people to get into what they think is good society, not 
in the least because they care to be there, but merely because they 
care to be known to be there.” 

Lady Ambrose, who perhaps felt unconsciously some small 
pricks of conscience here, again looked doubtful, and said, “Still, if 
we really want to make a perfect state, this does not seem a very 
serious thing to begin with.” 

“Listen,” exclaimed Laurence; “let me read you something I 
have here—something of my uncle’s, which I have just thought of. 
It is a short adaptation of Aristotle’s Ethics'' 

Lady Ambrose started. Hearing two words, the one as long as 
Aristotle, and the other as unfamiliar as Ethics, she began to think 
that she had made the conversation serious with a vengeance. In¬ 
deed, the whole party, as well as herself, showed some signs of 
surprise. 

“It is very short,” said Lauretice, “and I will only read a page 
or two. It is called ‘A system of Ethics, adapted from Aristotle, for 
the use of the English Nation.’ It was suggested to him—’’(and this 
bewildered Lady Ambrose still more, though at the same time it 
gave her some gleam of hope), “by a very rich vulgar family, who 
bought a place near here, and who much annoyed and amazed him 
by the great court they paid to him. This is the first chapter; it 
treats of *The Summum Bonum, or The Moral End of Action.' 
Listen— 

^^Ethics being the art and science of human action, as directed 
towards the chief good of life—that highest and final end, to which, 
if we think a little, we shall see all other ends are subordinate; it is 
evident that our first task must be, as our master Aristotle well says, 
to form a clear conception of what this end, the chief good, is. 

**Now on this point Aristotle would seem to err. For he, follow- 
ing the common opinion of men, affirms the chief good to be hap¬ 
piness, holding the only question to be, in what does true happiness 
lie? And if he had been philosophising for savages, he would indeed 
have been in the right. But because savages and men in a state of 
nature have all one end of action, which is happiness, it by no 
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means follows that the same is true of civilised nations, and that 
these may not have ends that are far higher. It is indeed evident 
that they have. And not this only, but that of such ends there is a 
very great variety. To describe a id number these with anything like 
absolute accuracy is neither required nor admitted by the na ure 
of the subject. But we shall be i ufficiently near the truth if we say 
that there is a separate and cha acteristic chief good for each . ivi~ 
Used nation—{quot gentes tot stmma bona)—and that it is by this 
in each case that the national character is determined. A glanc ? at 
the continent of Europe will at >nce illustrate this, and suggest ex¬ 
amples to us of these national chv‘f goods. We shall see the Germans, 
for instance, following what is celled Thought to its inmost rece ses, 
the French what is called Life. We shall find accordingly that the 
chief good of the former nation, vhich is perhaps the highest of all, 
is the knowledge of the unknowable; whilst that of the latter, which 
is next to it in dignity, is the practice of the unmentionable. And so 
on with all the other nations; each will be found to have its separate 
chief good; and none of these to have the least connection with 
happiness. For us, however, who are English, and writing for Eng¬ 
lish readers, it will be enough to concern ourselves simply with the 
chief good of the English. 

‘^We shall discover this, in the same way as we did that of the 
French and Germans, in an examination of our own special national 
characteristic. First, however, we must be clear what this character¬ 
istic is; and here it will be well to take our neighbours' opinions of 
us as well as our own. If we inquire then in what light we present 
ourselves to the other European nations, we shall find that just as 
the Germans are known mainly as a profound nation, and the 
French as a prurient nation, so are we, in like manner, now known 
as a vulgar nation. And as this view of us exactly tallies with our 
own, it appears evident that the special national characteristic of 
the English is vulgarity, and that the chief good of the English is 
the final end that is aimed at by the English vulgar classes. 

^^This we affirm to be social distinction, to their admiration 
and pursuit of which is due that cardinal moral quality which they 
call worldliness in themselves, and snobbishness in their friends and 
enemies. And if any object that to a great part of the nation social 
distinction in its true sense is a thing unknown, and that to another 
part it is a thing that comes without being struggled for, and so in 
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neither case can be the end of moral action, we shall answer them 
that to object this, is much the same as to argue that a peach-tree 
does not bear peaches because none are to be seen growing out of 
the roots; or that there is no meaning in the Athanasian Creed be¬ 
cause none is attached to it by the only people who use it; or that 
there is no meaning in the dogma of the Pope^s infallibility because 
its only possible meaning is repudiated by all those who defend it. 
For nothing will be found unless we seek it in its right place. And 
for the ethics of a nation we must look only in that part of the 
nation which is their proper sphere; and that part is, as we have 
already shown, the vulgar part. And should any still imagine that 
if we thus limit the scope of our observation, we shall not be able 
to treat the subject exhaustively, we shall remind him that the vul¬ 
gar classes, though not yet co-extensive with the nation, are still 
rapidly becoming so, vulgarity ascending and descending with equal 
certainty; since on the one hand it ruins all society into which it 
contrives to enter; whilst it thrives itself, on the other hand, on all 
society that contrives to enter into it. To it therefore our whole 
study may be confined. Nor lastly {for it is well to anticipate every 
possible objection), is there any need that even thus we should study 
those classes that naturally possess social distinction, that we may so 
learn in what its real essence consists; since, if we do but observe 
facts, we shall see that ignorance of the whole inner nature of good 
society is the chief characteristic of those who with most single- 
heartedness direct their lives towards getting into it. It will be 
enough then, without any further explanation, to lay it down that 
social distinction is the chief good, and the end of all moral action; 
nor can the Aristotelians say that this is in reality a mediate end, 
and sought for only because it leads to happiness; since so far are 
men from seeking social distinction for the sake of happiness, that 
they are perpetually renouncing happiness for the sake of social 
distinction.^^ 

“Capital, Mr. Laurence!” exclaimed Lady Ambrose, breaking 
into a low silvery laugh, as soon as Laurence had ended. “And 
how true that is about those people who really ruin the society 
into which they contrive to push themselves!” 

Lord Allen, who caught Miss Merton’s eye at this moment, 
gave a very faint smile. 
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“So you see,” said Laurence, “that you were quite right. Lady 
Ambrose, by instinctively beginning with exclusion.” 

“Still,” said Allen, “I’m afraid that all this is rather selfish. 
These people who want to be so smart, are, I dare say, not much 
the worse because of it. Indeed myself, I rather like a good snob 
now and then.” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “let me read a few more paragra^jhs, 
and you will see. ‘Such being i he end/ he goes on, ‘of all m nal 
action^ virtue or moralify is tho- state of mind which desires this 
end; and virtuous or moral acts ire those which help us on towards 
it, provided only that they are lone with purpose. For acts d me 
not with purpose, hut by chanc , are not to he held moral. P ow 
the nature of purpose is well ex ilained by Aristotle, when he ays 
that its object is all such volun ary action as is the result of de- 
liberation. And what then is tt>,e object of deliberation? Let us 
consider that: for men, it is ev.dent, do not deliberate about all 
matters alike; since in addition to their continually not deliberating 
in cases when they ought, there are many matters about which de¬ 
liberation is out of the question. Thus no one deliberates about 
what is in its nature immutable, as how to alter vulgarity of a peo¬ 
ple's member of Parliament; nor about necessary things, as how to 
alleviate the misery of the starving poor; nor about things of chance, 
as how to prevent the dissemination of cholera; nor, again, about 
remote things which do not concern us, as, to use a former in¬ 
stance, how to alleviate the misery of the starving poor; nor does 
anyone deliberate about impossible things, as how to check the 
poisonous adulteration of food; nor about things that are past and 
lost, as how to do anything for the glory of England; nor, lastly, 
do we deliberate about things we do not care about, as how to 
get that lost glory back again. Deliberation, then, only takes place 
about such matters as our own agency can effect, and which we 
wish it should effect. Virtue, therefore, being thus based on de¬ 
liberation, is manifestly not one of those things that come to us by 
nature whether we will or no; but it is acquired by habit. The 
genus of moral virtue is a habit. But what special sort of habit? 
and how does it differ from all other habits? Let us consider this. 

“We must remember, first, that it is the office of every virtue 
to perfect that of which it is the virtue. Thus it is the virtue of a 
modern London house to be as badly built as possible and not be 
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seen to he so; it is the virtue of an insured ship not to appear un¬ 
seaworthy before she does so to the crew as she is foundenng; and 
it is the virtue of butcher^s meat, groceries and so forth, not to ap¬ 
pear unfit for human consumption. In the same way moral virtue, 
or the virtue of a man, is that which makes him appear to be one 
thing to the world, whilst in reality he is another. Such being the 
case, it is plain that in trying to be virtuous, we may, as in most 
other things, do too much, or too little; and what is right will he 
a mean lying between these two extremes. Now of means there are 
two kinds, the absolute and the relative, either of which we can 
find in anything that is continuous; the former, as when we take 
the bisecting point in a straight line, which is for all men one and 
the same; the latter, as when we take the mean point or thing with 
reference to ourselves, in which case it will differ with our different 
requirements. Thus, if three be too small a number, and seventy- 
five too great, simply as an arithmetical problem, we take thirty- 
nine to be the mean, which exceeds three by as much as it is ex¬ 
ceeded by seventy-five; but with reference to ourselves we cannot 
so decide. For thirty-nine articles of religion may be too few for 
the present Archbishop of Westminster, and three may be too many 
for the Dean. Or again between 100 /. and 201., the mean with 
regard to the matter itself would be 001., but with regard to our¬ 
selves, not so. For 601. would be too little to offer to a cook, and 
too much to offer to a curate. So in like manner that equality 
which constitutes moral virtue is not the absolute, but the relative 
mean. Moral virtue, then, we shall define to be a certain state, or 
habit of purpose, conforming in action to the relative mean, and 
adjusted to that mean as the worldly or snobbish man would ad¬ 
just it. At this point we shall pause a moment to make a very 
slight change in the accepted terminology of the subject. We have 
hitherto spoken of the virtue of the vulgar classes as being a mean. 
We consider, however, that our language will be less ambiguous, if 
we take another form of the same word, and agree to call it a 
meanness. Moral virtue, then, is a meanness lying between two 
vices, its extremes; the one vice being that of excess, the other 
that of defect. Thus it is possible for a habit of mind to be so un¬ 
restrained and vehement, that the acts it produces at once betray 
their motives and obtrude them on the observer; it is possible for 
it, also, on the other hand, to be so weak and nerveless as never to 
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produce any acts at all. For instance, the habit of thought in a 
clergyman may be so strong and unrestrained as to lead him to 
speak his whole conclusions out and so get deprived of his living; 
or on the other hand it may be so weak and undeveloped, tha^ he 
comes to no conclusions at all, ,/nd so dies in a curacy; the m wan¬ 
ness between these two extrem s being what is called vague less, 
or the absence of any defined ojnnions, which is a great merit, and 
leads, in the Established Chut ch, to high preferment. So also 
with habits of action, the genen I name given to the true mean ness 
is worldliness, whereof the exc* ^s is snobbishness, and the dt feet 
independence: worldliness being in its essence the former of tl ese, 
and in its aspect the latter. \\ hence it follows that we may yet 
further generally define the mo al meanness, as that which u in¬ 
wardly one extreme, and which i: outwardly the other.^ 

“Now/’ said Laurence, “though I don’t suppose the writer of 
this really cared two straws whether the majority of people were 
mean and vulgar or no, there is a great deal of truth in what he 
says: and I think in our ideally good society one of the first things 
we want is that it shall be unmixed and genuine; I mean, all its 
members must be of it, as well as in it. They must give it its 
prestige. We must have none that merely get their prestige from 
it.” 

“Well,” said Allen, “no doubt this exclusion is better, if it 
could be only managed.” 

“Don’t let us think yet,” said Laurence, “about how to man¬ 
age it. Let us see what we want first, and see what it costs after¬ 
wards.” 

“I certainly believe,” said Miss Merton, “that what I con¬ 
sider the extremely bad manners of a great many very fine ladies 
would all go, if a stop were put to this jostling and scrambling that 
goes on about them, as Mr. Laurence proposes.” 

“See,” said Laurence, “here is one good fruit of exclusion 
at once—the redemption of our manners; and a most important 
fruit too, I think; for I hope we all start with the understanding 
that our society, ideally good as it is, is above none of those out¬ 
ward graces and refinements of behaviour and ways of living that 
give us such pleasure now, when we find them.” 
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“And manner too, Mr. Laurence,” broke in Lady Ambrose, 

“as well as manners-Think what a charm there is in a really 

charming manner.” 

“There is indeed,” exclaimed Mr. Stockton. “The dear 

Duchess of - for instance—^why, there’s a fascination even in 

the way in which she says good morning.” 

“Ah yes,” said Lady Ambrose. “Now, there’s what I call a 
really perfect manner for you.” 

“Very well,” said Laurence, “and whatever is a really perfect 
manner, in our ideal society we must all have it.” 

“I must confess,” said Allen, “that I get very sick sometimes 
of our conventional society manners; and I often long to have a 
good genuine savage to talk to.” 

“That,” said Laurence, “is because of all the social shams that 
we have just agreed to get rid of. And to call the manner of society 
conventional, conveys no greater blame than if you were to call 
language conventional. For manner is but a second language, of 
which the best society speaks the purest dialect—the Attic, in fact. 
And as with language, so with manner, the more uniformity there 
is in it in some ways, the nicer shades of individuality shall we be 
able to express by it in others.” 

“Well,” said Allen, shortly, “perhaps it is so. You are very 
likely right.” 

“And in manner,” said Laurence, “I include tone too—that 
special and indescribable way of looking at things, and speaking of 
things, which characterises good society, and distinguishes it from 
the rest of the world so completely, and yet by marks so subtle that 
they would utterly escape the notice of those who don’t know their 
meaning—that little extra stroke of polishing that brings to light 
such countless new delicate veins in the marble of life—the little 
extra stroke of the brush that puts a new refinement, and self- 
possession, into the face. As Browning says of a very different 
subject— 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is. 

And the little less, and what worlds away.^ 

1. Browning, “By the Fireside,” stanza 39. The original reads: away! 
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And this is something quite independent of any special ability or 
special quality on the part of the individual people themselves; 
though of course the more g'fted and cultivated they are, the 
greater will its charm be.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Merton thoughtfully, and half to herself, 
“I think all that is quite true.” 

“Of course,” said Laurence, “I know that tone alone can only 
make society good in a very narrow sense of the word. I m^-rely 
mean that no amount of othei qualities can make it really good, 
without tone.” 

“I don’t in the least object ” said Allen, “to the marble being 
polished; but what I want firs* to be sure of is, that it is worth 
polishing.” 

“Quite so,” said Laurence “What we must now consider is, 
what are all those special qualities and accomplishments, which 
will make a really perfect sock'ty the best among the best—such 
things as wit, knowledge, experience, humour, and so on—the veins, 
in fact, in the marble, that can be brought out by the polish.” 

“Ah, yes, my dear Laurence,” began Mr. Luke, “this is the 
great thing that we shall have to decide about; and it is this very 
thing that I am always telling the world is-” 

But he was interrupted by the advent of Mr. Herbert, who, 
with the exception of Mr. Storks and Dr. Jenkinson, was the only 
member of the party not already there. Mr. Herbert’s whole aspect 
surprised everyone. At luncheon, as all remembered, he had been 
melancholy and desponding; but his face now wore a bright smile, 
and there was something that was almost gaiety in his elastic step. 
No one, however, ventured to ask him the reason of this pleasing 
change; but as he held an open newspaper in his hand, which he 
had apparently just received, it occurred to most that he must 
have seen in it “something to his advantage.” 

“Well,” he exclaimed to Laurence, in a manner quite in keep¬ 
ing with his look, “and tell me now how are you getting on with 
your new Republic? You ought to make a very beautiful thing 
out of it—all of you together, with so many charming ladies.” 

“Do you think so?” said Laurence, in great surprise at this 
cheerful view of things. 
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“Yes,” answered Mr. Herbert, slowly and with decision. 
“Ladies I always think, so long as they are good and honest, have 
beautiful imaginations. And now, let me ask you how you have 
set to work.” 

Laurence explained to him that they had begun, on Leslie’s 
suggestion, with considering what society, or the life of the highest 
classes, would be at its best; and that they were going to see after¬ 
wards what was implied in this. 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Herbert meditatively. “Now, that is a 
really beautiful way of going about the business. And how far, 
let me ask you, have you got with your picture of these highest 
classes? I trust at all events that you have made a good be¬ 
ginning.” 

“A beginning,” said Laurence, “is all that we have made. We 
have agreed that our society is to have the utmost polish, ease, and 
grace of manner, and the completest savoir-vivre. It is, in fact, to 
be a sort of exemplar of human life at its highest conceivable 
completeness.” 

“Excuse me,” said Mr. Herbert, “but the ways of polite life, 
and the manners of fine ladies and gentlemen, are beautiful only 
as the expression of a beautiful spirit! They arc altogether hateful 
as the ornament or the covering of a vile one.” 

“Yes, Herbert, yes,” exclaimed Mr. Luke, with a long sigh. 
“And I was just going to say this, when you joined us—that to 
make society really good—even really brilliant and entertaining— 
one thing is wanted, and that is true and genuine culture. Then 
let us have the polish by all means; but let it be a diamond we 
polish, and not a pebble. Our society must be one that does not 
merely dance, and hunt, and shoot. It must think, and reason, 
and read. It must be familiar—the whole of it must be familiar— 
with the great thoughts of the world, the great facts of the world, 
and the great books of the world. You want all this, if you would 
be perfectly brilliant in your salons, as well as really profound in 
your studies.” 

This was assented to by nearly all. Lady Ambrose however 
looked a little uncomfortable, and not quite satisfied about some¬ 
thing. 
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“Don’t you think,” she said at last, “that if everyone is to 
have so much culture, society will tend to become—well—just a 
little-” 

“Well, Lady Ambrose?” sai 1 Laurence. 

“Well, just a little bit blu(. It will be all too bookish, if you 
understand what I mean. Doa’t you know when anyone comes 
to see you in London, and w 11 talk of nothing but books, one 
always fancies it is because he isn’t—it’s very uncharitable tc say 
so, but still it’s true—because le isn’t very much in society, and 
doesn’t know many people to taL about?” 

“I always think it such a 1 lessing,” said Lord Allen, “to find 
anyone who will talk about boo-.s, and will not be perpetually bor¬ 
ing one with vulgar gossip and sc andal.” 

“Oh, so do I,” said Lady i\mbrose eagerly, “but that was not 
what I meant exactly. Mr. Laurence knows what I mean; I’m 
sure he does. No one can delight in a book more than I; but 
still—” she said, pausing to think how much of what she consid¬ 
ered culture was to be found in those London drawing-rooms 
where she felt her own life completest, “still—somehow—” she said 
with a faint smile, “it is possible to be too literary, isn’t it, as well 
as too anything else?” 

“Perfectly true. Lady Ambrose,” said Mr. Luke—Lady Am¬ 
brose was delighted—“people continually are too literary—to my 
cost I know it; and that is because the world at large—what is 
called the reading world even more than the non-reading world— 
are hopelessly at sea as to what books are, and what they really 
do for us. In other words, if you will forgive my harping as I do 
upon a single expression, they lack culture.” 

“Why, I thought culture was books and literariness, and all 
that,” Lady Ambrose murmured half aloud, with a look of be¬ 
wilderment. Mr. Herbert however suddenly came to her rescue. 

“Now, all this,” he said, “is most interesting; but I feel myself, 
something as I imagine Lady Ambrose does, that I should like to 
know a little more clearly what culture is, and what you mean by 
it, when you call it the essence of good society.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Ambrose, “this is just what I like. Come, 
Mr. Luke, suppose you were to tell us.” 
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“Suppose,” said Mr. Luke with an august wave of his hand, 
“instead of that we ask Mr. Laurence to tell us. No one can do 
so better than he. I, Lady Ambrose, have perhaps grown some¬ 
thing too much of a specialist to be able to put these things in a 
sufficiently popular way.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Herbert, “this is really nice. I shall like to 
listen to this. But you must allow me to be merely a listener, and 
not ask me for instruction. I assure you I am here altogether to 
be instructed.” 

Laurence, with some diffidence, assented to what was asked 
of him; and there was a general rustling on all sides of the party 
settling themselves down more luxuriously on the grass. Every 
influence of the summer afternoon conspired to make all take 
kindly to the topic—the living airy whisper of the leaves overhead, 
the wandering scents of the flowers that the breeze just made 
perceptible, the musical splash of the fountain in its quiet restless¬ 
ness, the luxury of the mossy turf as soft as sleep or rose-leaves, 
and a far faint murmur of church-bells that now and then invaded 
the ear gently, like a vague appealing dream. Mr. Saunders even 
was caressed by his flattered senses into peacefulness; the high and 
dry light of the intellect ceased to scintillate in his eyes; the spirit 
of progress condescended to take a temporary doze.^ 


2. The first volume of the first edition ended here. 



CHAPTER II. 


now, Mr. Lauience,” said Lady Ambrose, “l)egin 
at the beginning, please, and don’t do as Lord Ken- 
nington did at :he Eton and Harrow match the 
other day—go talking to me about ‘overs,’ and 
‘long-stops,* and things like that, before I was !ven 
quite sure of the difference betw -en ‘out’ and ‘in.’ ” 

“Of course,” Laurence be^an, smiling with a little prefatory 
shyness, “we can all understar i the difference between a o >arse 
common rustic palate, like tha of the burly farmer, for instance, 
who just enjoys food in a brute way when he is hungry, and drink 
so long as it is spirituous at al times; and the palate of the true 
epicure, that is sensitive to tast»! as the nicest ear is to music, and 
can discriminate perfectly all the subtle semitones and chords of 
flavour. Well, transfer this image from the mouth to the mind, 
and there’s the whole thing in a nutshell. There is culture and no 
culture. A person is really cultivated when he can taste not only 
the broad flavours of life—gulping its joys and sorrows down, 
either with a vulgar grimace of disgust, or an equally vulgar 
hearty voracity; but when with* a delicate self-possession he ap¬ 
preciates all the subtler taste of things, when he discriminates be¬ 
tween joy and joy, between sorrow and sorrow, between love and 
love, between career and career; discerning in all incidents and 
emotions their beauty, their pathos, their absurdity, or their tragedy, 
as the case may be.” 

“You mean, then,” said Miss Merton, “that a man of the 
highest culture is a sort of emotional bon vivant?” 

“That surely is hardly a fair way—” began Laurence. 

“Excuse me, my dear Laurence,” broke in Mr. Luke, in his 
most magnificent of manners, “it is perfectly fair—it is admirably 
fair. Emotional bon vivant!^^ he exclaimed. “I thank Miss Merton 
for teaching me that word! for it may remind us all,” Mr. Luke 
continued, drawing out his words slowly, as if he liked the taste 
of them, “how near our view of the matter is to that of a certain 
Galilean peasant—of whom Miss Merton has perhaps heard—^who 
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described the highest culture by just the same metaphor, as a 
hunger and a thirst after righteousness. Our notion of it differs 
only from his, from the Zeitgeist having made it somewhat wider.” 

Miss Merton, in her inmost soul, did anything but return Mr. 
Luke’s compliment, and consider his comment on her words as 
either admirably or perfectly fair. However, she held her peace. 
The thoughts of Lady Ambrose had been flowing in a slightly dif¬ 
ferent direction. 

“But what I want to ask,” she said, “is this. I want to know 
why it is that whenever one hears it said, ‘Oh, So-and-so is a very 
cultivated person,’ one always expects to find him—well, almost 
half professional as it were, or at least able to talk of nothing but 
music, or painting, or books? I mean, a man who’s merely a cul¬ 
tivated person doesn’t seem ever to be quite a man of the world, 
or to be much good in society, except when one wants him to talk 
on his own subjects—I hate people myself who have subjects— 
and then, ten to one, he doesn’t know when to leave off. Now, 
Mr. Laurence, I see you want to interrupt me; but do let me say 
my say. A right amount of culture is of course delightful, and 
personally, I don’t much care for*,people who haven’t got it. But 
too much of it—I’m sure, Mr. Laurence, you must agree with me at 
heart—is a mistake. And that, you know, is all I mean about it; 
nothing more than that.” 

“Ah,” said Laurence, smiling, “I think I see what it is. You 
will look on culture as some special kind of accomplishment or 
taste, like music; and you think that in some special way it is 
bound up with books; and books you look upon as something 
special also, beginning and ending with themselves; and, unless I 
am much mistaken, you think that the more books a man has read, 
the more cultivated you may safely call him.” 

“Not all books,” said Lady Ambrose in an injured tone. “Of 
course I don’t mean trashy novels, and of course I don’t mean 
blue-books, or books of history.” 

“But what I want first of all to impress on you,” said Lau¬ 
rence, “is that whatever its relation to books may be, culture is by 
no means a bookish thing, or a thing that ought to be less in place 
at Hurlingham than at the South Kensington Museum. Nor is it 
in any sense a hobby, or a special taste, to be gratified at the ex¬ 
pense of anything else. Instead of that, it is the education of all 
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our tastes, of all our powers of enjoying life; and, so far from its 
being a thing for recluses, and a substitute for society, it is only 
when naturalised in the best society that it can at all do itself 
justice in expressing itself outwardly, or even exist in any com¬ 
pleteness inwardly.” 

Lady Ambrose smiled, and looked more interested, and began 
to give Laurence her most intell gent attention. 

“Still,” Laurence went on “culture and books have a good 
deal to do with one another; .md since they are so bound u.) to¬ 
gether in your mind, let us tr ^ to see at once what the rel^tion 
really is. Let us begin, then, wi h that part of culture which ir this 
sense is most bound up with bo* ►ks—most bound up because it can¬ 
not be got without them; the ] art of culture, I mean, that comes 
from the knowledge of the pas ,—from a knowledge of historv, in 
short, or parts of history.” 

Lady Ambrose here took Laurence fairly aback by the way 
in which she repeated the word “History!” 

“Well, judging from the results I have seen,” she said, with 
an amount of decision in her voice that was positively startling, 
“I cannot say, Mr. Laurence, that I agree with you. And I think 
that on this subject I have a right to speak.” 

“What on earth can the woman be meaning?” said Mr. Luke 
to himself. 

“It is not a fortnight ago,” Lady Ambrose went on, “that I 
sat at dinner by somebody—I won’t tell you his name—who had 
not only read heaven knows how much history, but had written, 
I believe, even more than he had read. And what do you think 
this good man did during all the early part of dinner? Why, he 
did nothing but fume, and fret, and bluster, so that everyone was 
made uncomfortable, simply because somebody said that King 
Harold was not quite so excellent a character as the late Prince 
Consort; and I heard him muttering, ‘What monstrous injustice! 
What monstrous ignorance!’ to himself for nearly half an hour. I 
don’t think I ever saw such a—I was going to say,” said Lady 
Ambrose, laughing softly, “such a beast—but I won’t; I’ll say a 
bear instead. At last, however—I don’t know how it came about— 
he said to me, in a very solemn voice, ‘What a terrible defeat that 
was which we had at Bouvines!’ I answered timidly—not thinking 
we were at war with anyone—that I had seen nothing about it in 
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the papers. ‘H’m!* he said, giving a sort of a grunt that made me 
feel dreadfully ignorant, ‘why, I had an Excursus on it myself in the 
“Archaeological Gazette,” only last week.* And, do you know, it 
turned out that the Battle of Bouvines was fought in the thirteenth 
century, and had, as far as I could make out, something to do with 
Magna Charta. Now, Mr. Laurence, if that’s the sort of culture 
one gets from studying history, I’m glad I’ve forgotten even the 
names of the twelve Caesars, and the dates of the kings of England. 
Besides,” Lady Ambrose added, “it makes one think what a serious 
thing it is to lose a battle, if people are to be made so cross about 
it six hundred years afterwards.” 

“I quite agree with you,” said Laurence, “that if that’s the 
sort of culture one gets from history, we had better never open a 
history book again. But history. Lady Ambrose, has very little to 
do with the Battle of Bouvines, and nothing with the character of 
Harold.” 

“Then what has it got to do with?” asked Lady Ambrose in¬ 
credulously. “It certainly has to do with kings, and wars, and facts, 
and dates, hasn’t it?” 

“What people call facts,” «aid Laurence, “are only the dry 
bones of history. It is quite true that most professed historians 
have hitherto, instead of painting the face of the past, simply made 
discrepant notes about the shape of its skull: everything that could 
give the shape of the skull the least significance they left unthought 
of, or dismissed it in an occasional chapter. But really the least 
important of all the world’s events are those that you can localise 
exactly, and put an exact date to; those which alone most his¬ 
torians see.” 

“But,” interposed Miss Merton, “don’t you call such things 
as the events in Caesar’s life, for instance, or Hildebrand’s, his¬ 
tory?” 

“Looked on simply as events,” said Laurence, “I call them 
biography, or I call them illustrations of history; but I do not 
call them history. History, in its true sense, is a travelling in the 
past; the best of histories would be but the carriage or the steam¬ 
boat you travelled by; your histories of dates and battles are at best 
but the Bradshaws and the railway-maps. Our past must be an 
extension of the present, or it is no real past. Now I expect, Lady 
Ambrose, that, in its true sense, you know a good deal more history 
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than you are aware of. I saw you reading Saint-Simon yesterday 
evening, and you alluded to Grammont’s Memoirs at dinner.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Ladv Ambrose, “books like that! But, 
then, they really give you such a notion of the times, and csuite 
take you back to them.” 

“Nothing is history that does not,” said Laurence. 

“Really,” exclaimed Lady Ambrose, brightening. “ ‘II y a plus 
de vingt ans que je dis de la p'ose, sans que j’en susse rien.’ \nd 
so it seems that I have known history without suspecting it, just as 
M. Jourdain talked prose.” 

“Pardon me,” cried Mr. Saunders, “if I interrupt you for a 
moment; but, Mr. Laurence, though I admit that there is a great 
deal of truth in what you say, you have not even alluded to the 
great function of history, nor 1 ave you even hinted at the great 
use of facts. However, perhaps I had better reserve what I have 
to say on this, as well as on certain other matters, till by-and-by.” 

“Very well,” said Laurence, “if history, then, is a travelling 
in the past—what else it is, as Mr. Saunders says, we can talk of 
afterwards—don’t you see what it does for us. Lady Ambrose, in 
the way of culture—does for us, not as students, but as men and 
women of the world? Just think for a moment what our own age 
would seem to us if all the past, beyond the memories of our grand¬ 
fathers, was a blank to us; and then think how infinitely our minds 
are enlarged, how a freer air, as it were, seems to blow through 
them, even from that vague knowledge of the past afloat in the 
world, which we pick up here and there as we go along. Even 
that has an effect upon us. It prevents us being, as we else should 
be, merely temporal people, who are just as narrow-minded and 
dull as those merely local people—the natives of a neighbourhood 
—who wear gorgeous ribands at flower-shows in the country. Don’t 
you remember last year, when I was staying with you, how you 
pointed some of them out to me, and how amused you were at their 
ways and their finery?” 

Lady Ambrose smiled and nodded. 

“Go on, Mr. Laurence—I can understand all this,” she said. 
“But I want to hear a little more.” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “your own knowledge of the history 
of France and England during the last two hundred years—you 
know well enough how that has made you, in a certain sense, more 
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a woman of the world. What would you be, for instance, if you 
never knew that there had been a French Revolution, or an 
English Revolution—a Cromwell, or a Louis Quatorze, or a Mira- 
beau? But your knowledge of history does not end here. You 
know something, at any rate, of the feudal times. You know what 
a castle was like, what a knight was like, what a monk was like. 
You know something, too, of Roman and Greek history; and, come 
—to go no farther—you know the Bible.” 

“I hope,” said Lady Ambrose, in a voice of reproving solem¬ 
nity, “that one would not call that history.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Saunders, with a small suppressed 
chuckle. 

“At all events,” proceeded Laurence, ignoring these inter¬ 
ruptions, “you know something of Rome, and Greece, and Palestine, 
and Egypt; and each of these names is really a little aerial chariot 
which carries your imagination back as you pronounce it into 
some remote age, when life was different from what it is now. So 
is the mind widened by even a little vague history. Or, just repeat 
to yourself such words as France and Italy^ and think for a moment 
of the effect of them. They are not mere names—mere geographi¬ 
cal expressions; but they are spells which evoke, whether you will 
or no, hosts of subtle associations, rising up like spirits out of the 
past centuries, and hovering in the air round you with their un¬ 
bidden influence, and mixing with all your notions of Europe as 
it is now. Or, would you feel the matter more strongly yet, think, 
when you are travelling, what but for history would Venice be, 
or Athens, or Jerusalem? If it were not for history, be it never 
so vaguely understood, would you find the same indescribable 
fascination in Rome?” 

“I never was at Rome,” said Lady Ambrose. “We’re going 
there next winter with the Kenningtons.” 

This piece of intelligence brought Laurence to a stop. Mr. 
Rose, however, whose imagination had been fired by all this talk 
about history, suddenly broke forth. 

“And also,” he exclaimed, “is it not by history alone that we 
can in our day learn anything of the more subtle and gorgeous 
dyes that life is capable of taking—^how fair a thing it may be, how 
rich in harmonious freedom, and beauty of form, and love, and 
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passionate friendship? Why, but for history,^ what should we be 
now but a flock of listless barbarians, oveiQaxcov poQq>aIoi 

qyuQOVTEc; eIxt) jtdvxa?^ Would not all life’s choicer and subtler 
pleasures be lost to us, if Athens did not still live to redeem us from 
the bondage of the middle ag'^, and if the Italian Renaissa ice— 
that strange child of Aphrodite and Tannhauser, did not still 1 ve to 
stimulate us out of the torpor c ‘ the present age? What, but fer his¬ 
tory, should we know,” cried Mr. Rose, “of the Gree e, of 

the lust of Rome, of the stran e secrets of the Borgias? Consider, 
too, the bowers of quiet, full c' sweet dreams, that history w 11 al¬ 
ways keep for us—how it sum unds the house of the present with 
the boundless gardens of the past—gardens rich in woods, and 
waters, and flowers, and outl »oks on illimitable seas. Thir k of 
the immortal dramas which h story sets before us; of the k(‘ener 
and profounder passions which it shows in action, of the exquisite 
groups and figures it reveals to us, of nobler mould than ours— 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Achilles and Patroclus, David and 
Jonathan, our English idward and the fair Piers Gaveston, 
a[Aa x’ (bxTjjjiOQog xai oi^VQog jxeqi jtdvxcjov, ^ or, above all, those 
two^ by the agnus castus and the plane-tree where Ilyssus flowed,” 
—Mr. Rose’s voice gradually subsided,—“and where the Attic 
grasshoppers chirped in shrill summer choir.” 

1. Cf. Pater (“Aesthetic Poetry,” Appreciations, p. 223): “The 
composite experience of all ages is part of each one of us.” The basis of 
Rose’s theory of history is in the “Conclusion” of Pater’s Renaissance 
(especially pp. 208-9): “At first sight experience seems to bury us under 
a flood of external objects, pressing upon us with a sharp importunate 
reality, calling us out of ourselves in a thousand forms of action. But when 
reflection begins to act upon those objects they are dissipated under its in¬ 
fluence; the cohesive force is suspended like a trick of magic; each object 
is loosed into a group of impressions,—colour, odour, texture,—in the mind 
of the observer.” 

2. The Greek words are found in a passage from Aeschylus (Prome¬ 
theus, 447-51): “. . . the first to see, saw to no purpose; hearing, they did 
not heed, but through all of life, like the shapes in dreams, they did all 
heedlessly, and, exposed to the sun, knew neither houses made of brick, 
nor craft with wood.” 

3. Thetis is addressing her son Achilles in Homer’s Iliad A. 417-18: 
“. . . but now you are both soon to die and pitiable more than all.” 

4. Socrates and Phaedrus. The reference is to Plato, Phaedrus 230 B: 
Socrates remarks on “this lofty spreading plane-tree and the high and clus- 
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“At any rate. Lady Ambrose,” Laurence resumed briskly, 
“you now see something of the way in which history gives us cul¬ 
ture; and you see, too,—this is the chief point I want to impress 
upon you,—that in history, and many other things as well, books 
are only the telescopes through which we see distant facts; and we 
no more become bookish by such a use of books than you became 
optical when you looked through your telescope in Gloucestershire, 
and saw Captain Audley, at the bottom of the park, proposing to 
your under-keeper’s daughter.” 

“I really do believe,” said Lady Ambrose, “that that man is 
a little off his head. However,” she went on laughing, “I give up 
about the bookishness, Mr. Laurence, and I dare say one really 
is the better for knowing something about history; but still, I can’t 
help thinking that the chief thing to know about is, after all, the 
life about one, and that knowledge, just like charity, should begin at 
home.” 

“There,” said Laurence, “we quite agree; and that, if I man¬ 
aged to express myself clearly, was the very thing that I set out 
with saying. It is with the life about us that all our concern lies; 
and culture’s double end is simply this—to make us appreciate 
that life, and to make that life worth appreciating. We only 
study the past to adorn our present, or to make our view of it 
clearer. And now, since we have at any rate suggested how this is 
done, let us put the past, and the distant too—everything, in fact, 
to which books are only the telescopes—out of our minds alto¬ 
gether, and merely consider the real heart of the matter—culture 
and the present. I tried to explain just now that we meant by a 
man of culture one on whom none of the finer flavours of life are 
lost—who can appreciate, sympathise with, criticise, all the scenes, 
situations, sayings, or actions around him—a sad or happy love- 
affair, a charm of manner and conversation, a beautiful sunset, 
or a social absurdity. I declare,” said Laurence, “I could tell better 
whether a man was really cultivated, from the way in which he 
talked gossip, or told a story, than from the way in which he dis¬ 
cussed a poem or a picture.” 

tering agnus castus in its fullest blossom and greatest fragrance” and on 
“the stream which streams beneath the plane-tree. . . . And a sound in 
the air shrill and summerlike makes answer to the chorus of the cicadae.” 
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“Certainly,” said Leslie. “I don’t call a woman cultivated who 
bothers me at dinner first with discussing this book and then that 
—whose one perpetual question is, ‘Have you read So-and-so?’ 
But I call a woman cultivated who responds and who knows A^hat 
I mean as we pass naturally rom subject to subject—who by a 
flash or a softness in her eyes, by a slight gesture of the hand, by 
a sigh, by a flush in the cheel^, makes me feel as I talk of >ome 
lovely scene that she too could 1* )ve it—as I speak of love or soi row, 
makes me feel that she herself las known them; as I speak of am¬ 
bition, or ennui, or hope, or ren orse, or loss of character, make, me 
feel that all these are not mere n imes to her, but things.” 

“Do you call me cultiva ed, Mr. Leslie?” whispered Mrs. 
Sinclair, in a soft parenthesis. 

“I mean,” said Leslie, fin shing, “I like to hear each key I 
touch make, not a dead thud, as on a piece of wood, but strike 
a musical string.” 

“Good,” murmured Mr. Rose; “that is good! Yes,” he con¬ 
tinued, “the aim of culture, if Mr. Leslie will lend me his nice 
metaphor, is indeed to make the soul a musical instrument, which 
may yield music either to itself or to others, at any appulse from 
without; and the more elaborate a man’s culture is, the richer and 
more composite can this music be. The minds of some men are 
like a simple pastoral reed. Only single melodies, and these un¬ 
accompanied, can be played upon them—glad or sad; whilst the 
minds of others, who look at things from countless points of view, 
and realise, as Shakespeare did, their composite nature—their 
minds become, as Shakespeare’s was, like a great orchestra. Or 
sometimes,” said Mr. Rose dreamily, as if his talk was lapsing into 
a soliloquy, “when he is a mere passive observer of things, letting 
impressions from without move him as they will, I would compare 
the man of culture to an Aeolian harp, which the winds at will 
play through—a beautiful face, a rainbow, a ruined temple, a 
death-bed, or a line of poetry, wandering in like a breath of air 
amongst the chords of his soul, touching note after note into soft 
music, and at last gently dying away into silence.”® 

5. A characteristic example of Pater’s thinking in concrete images. 
In his Preface to the Renaissance, Pater writes (p. vii): “To define beauty 
not in the most abstract, but in the most concrete terms possible ... is the 
aim of the true student of aesthetics.” 
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“Well, now,” said Laurence, in a very matter-of-fact tone, for 
he saw that Mr. Rose’s dreamy manner always tended to confuse 
Lady Ambrose, “since we are now clear that the aim of culture 
is to make us better company as men and women of the world, 
let us consider a little farther how culture is attained. We have 
just spoken of histories and other books, which merely bring us 
face to face with facts that would else be out of our reach. We 
now come to two other things—the facts of the life about us, the 
facts which experience teaches us, and to which all other facts 
are secondary; and, farther, to the way in which all this knowledge 
—the knowledge of the living present especially—is (for we have 
really not talked of this at all yet) turned into culture. Mere 
acquaintance with facts will not do it; mere experience of facts 
will not do it. A woman, for instance, may have had all kinds of 
experience—society, sorrow, love, travel, remorse, distraction— 
and yet she may not be cultivated. She may have gone through 
everything only half consciously. She may never have recognised 
what her life has been. What is needed to teach her—to turn 
this raw material into culture? Here, Lady Ambrose, we come 
to our friends the books agaiiji—not, however, to such books as 
histories, but to books of art, to poetry, and books akin to poetry. 
The former do but enlarge our own common experience. The lat¬ 
ter are an experience in themselves, and an experience that in¬ 
terprets all former experiences. The mind, if I may borrow an 
illustration from photography, is a sensitised plate, always ready 
to receive the images made by experience on it. Poetry is the de¬ 
veloping solution, which first makes these images visible. Or, to 
put it in another way, if some books are the telescopes with which 
we look at distant facts, poetry—I use the word in its widest sense 
—is a magic mirror which shows us the facts about us reflected in 
it as no telescope or microscope could show them to us. Let a 
person of experience look into this, and experience then becomes 
culture. For in that magic mirror we see our life surrounded with 
issues viewless to the common eye. We see it compassed about 
with chariots of fire and with horses of fire. Then we know the 
real aspect of our joys and sorrows. We see the lineaments, we 
look into the eyes of thoughts, and desires, and associations, which 
had been before unseen and scarcely suspected presences—dim 
swarms clustering around our every action. Then how all kinds of 
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objects and of feelings begin to cling together in our minds! A 
single sense or a single memory is touched, and a thrill runs through 
countless others. The smell of autumn woods, the colour of dying 
fern, may turn by a subtle ti ansubstantiation into pleasure? and 
faces that will never come ag lin—a red sunset and a wind) sea¬ 
shore into a last farewell, and he regret of a lifetime.” 

Laurence had chosen these illustrations of his quite at random; 
but he was fortunate in the last in a way which he never di ^amt 
of. Lady Ambrose, in her earb and unwise days, had actual!) had 
a love-affair. She had been enraged to a handsome young Guards¬ 
man, with only eleven hundred a year, and no prospects but oebts; 
and though she had successfu ly exchanged him for Sir George 
and his million of money, sh( still sometimes recalled him, and 
the wild September evening when she had seen her last of him 
upon Worthing pier. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, with some emotion in her voice, “I 
know exactly what you mean now. Why, there have been poems 
at one time or another of one’s life, that one could really hardly 
bear to hear repeated. Now, there’s that of Byron’s, ‘When we 
two parted.’ I don’t even know if it is right to think it a good 
poem—but still, do you know, there was a time when, just because 
it was connected with something—it almost made me cry if any¬ 
one repeated or sang it—one of my brothers, I know, who had a 
beautiful voice, was always-” Lady Ambrose here grew con¬ 

scious that she was showing more feeling than she thought at all be¬ 
coming. She blushed, she stammered a little, and then, making 
a rush at another topic, “But what is Mr. Rose,” she exclaimed, 
“saying about the Clock-tower and the Thames Embankment?” 

“I was merely thinking,” said Mr. Rose, who had been mur¬ 
muring to himself at intervals for some time, “of a delicious walk 
I took last week, by the river side, between Charing Cross and 
Westminster. The great clock struck the chimes of midnight; a 
cool wind blew; and there went streaming on the wide wild waters 
with long vistas of reflected lights wavering and quivering in them; 
and I roamed about for hours, hoping I might see some unfortu¬ 
nate cast herself from the Bridge of Sighs.® It was a night I thought 

6. This morbidity is readily discoverable in Pater’s writings; for ex¬ 
ample, in “The Bacchanals of Euripides,” he speaks of Agave ecstatically 
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well in harmony with despair. Fancy,” exclaimed Mr. Rose, “the 
infinity of emotions which the sad sudden splash in the dark river 
would awaken in one’s mind—^and all due to that one poem of 
Hood’s!” 

“Yes,” said Laurence, not having listened to Mr. Rose, who 
spoke, indeed, somewhat low, “Yes,” he said, continuing the same 
train of thought he had left off with, and looking first at Lady 
Ambrose and then at Miss Merton, “is it not poetry that does all 
this for the world? I use poetry in its widest sense, and include in 
it all imaginative literature, and other art as well. Is it not the 
poet that gives our existence all its deepest colours, or enables us 
to give them to it ourselves? Is it not—if I may quote a transla¬ 
tion of Goethe that I made myself— 

Is^t not the harmony that from his bosom springs, 

And back into itself the whole world brings? 

When Nature round her spindle, cold and strong. 

Winds on and on the endless threads of things; 

When all existences, a tuneless throng. 

Make discord as with jangling strings. 

Whose life-breath bids the flux of blind creation 
Move to a rhythmic music of his own? 

Who calls each single thing to the common consecration. 

When rapturously it trembles into tone? 

Who sets our wild moods and the storms in tune? 

Our sad moods, and the still eve^s crimson glow? 

Who showers down all the loveliest flowers of June, 

Where she, the hearfs beloved, will go? 

Who, of a few green leaves in silly twine. 

Makes toiVs immortal guerdon, art's reward. 

Raises the mortal, draws down the divine? 

The power of man incarnate in the bardJ 

And so,” Laurence went on, “if it is to the bard that we owe all 
these fine things, we need surely not fear that we shall be thought 
bookish if we say that a society cannot be really good that does not 
as a body draw a large amount of its nourishment from the bard’s 

holding aloft the severed head of Pentheus, her son. {Greek Studies, p. 
76.) 

7. Vide Faust, Prologue for the Theatre [author’s note]. These lines 
arc spoken by the Poet in Goethe’s Faust, “Vorspiel auf dcm Theater,” 
U. 136-53. 
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work. Of course in one sense poetry exists unwritten; but in the 
general run of people this will never properly awake itself, make 
itself available, but at the spell of written poetry. Nay, this is true 
even of the poet himself. Wh^/ else does he externalise his f( clings 
—give them a body? As I say, however, the general catholic ise of 
poetry is not to make us adndre the poetry of poems but discern 
the poetry of life. I myself,” Laurence went on, “am devoied to 
literature as literature, to pot try as poetry. I value it not only 
because it makes me appreciaie the originals of the things it deals 
with, but for itself. I often li* e the description of a sunset )etter 
than I like a sunset; I don’t care two straws about Liberty, but 
my mind is often set all aglow by a good ode to her. I delignt in, 
I can talk over, I can brood o^er, the form of a stanza, the music 
of a line, the turn of a phrase, the flavour of an epithet. Few 
things give me such pleasure for the moment as an apt quotation 
from Horace or Shakespeare. But this, I admit, is a hobby—a 
private hobby—this distinct literary taste, just as a taste for blue 
china is, and must certainly not be confused with culture in its 
deeper and wider sense.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Rose earnestly, “don’t despise this merely lit¬ 
erary culture, as you call it, or the pleasure it is to have at com¬ 
mand a beautiful quotation. As I have been lying on the bank 
here, this afternoon, and looking up into the trees, and watching 
the blue sky glancing between the leaves of them—as I have been 
listening to the hum of the insects, or looking out with half-shut 
eyes towards the sea across the green rustling shrubs, and the red 
rose-blossoms, fragments of poetry have been murmuring in my 
memory like a swarm of bees, and have been carrying my fancy 
hither and thither in all manner of swift luxurious ways.® The 
‘spreading favour,’ for instance, of these trees that we sit under, 
brought just now into my mind those magical words of Virgil’s— 

8. Here Mallock carefully catches two characteristics of Pater’s style: 
a highly visualized quality of thought, and a lengthiness based on the in¬ 
troduction of parenthetical remarks. Mallock parodies Pater’s abuse of in¬ 
terpolation and length. The following represents this phase of Pater: 
“Hence, in many forms—reflexes of all the various phases of his wintry 
existence—the image of Dionysus Zagreus, the Hunter —of Dionysus in win¬ 
ter—storming wildly on the dark Thracian hills, from which, like Ares and 
Boreas, he originally descends into Greece.” (“A study of Dionysus,” 
Greek Studies, pp. 46-47.) 
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O qui me gelidis in vallibus Haemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra!® 

What a picture there! What a thrill it sent all through me, like 
a rush of enchanted wind! In another moment the verse that 
goes just before, also came to me— 

Virginibus bacchata Lacaenis 
Taygeta- 

and into the delicious scene now around me—this beautiful 
modern garden—mixed instantly visions of Greek mountains, and 
ragged summits, and choirs of Laconian maidens maddened with 
a divine enthusiasm, and with fair white vesture wildly floating. 
Again, another line from the same poem, from the same passage, 
touched my memory, and changed, in a moment, the whole com¬ 
plexion of my feelings— 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

Think of that! The spirit is whirled away in a moment of time, 
and set amongst quite new images, quite other sources of excite¬ 
ment. But again, in an instant, the splash of the fountain caught 
my ear, and awoke, I scarcely know how, the memory of some 
lines in one of Petrarch’s Epistles— 

Soporifero clausam qui murmure vallem 
Implet inexhausto descendens alveus amne— 


9. This quotation and the two which follow arc from Virgil {Georgies 
ii, 487-90), but “in vallibus’* should read “convallibus.” The entire pas¬ 
sage may be translated as follows: “O to be where fields are spread beside 
the Spercheus and where Taygetus is sought by Spartan girls in Bacchic 
revels! O who will place me in the cool valleys of the Haemus and cover 
me with the massive shade of boughs! Happy is he who is able to recognize 
the causes of things.” 

10. “A water-course with inexhaustible stream which descends and 
fills the enclosed valley with drowsy murmur.” A characteristic of Pater’s 
style was the introduction of Latin, French, German, and Greek expressions, 
often as parentheses or interpolations which not infrequently failed to make 
the meaning clearer; indeed, sometimes made it more obscure. On the 
whole, however, Rose’s style is simpler than Pater’s—probably because 
Mallock prized precision and clarity of utterance. 
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and my imagination, on the wings of the verses, was borne away 
floating towards Vaucluse. Think, then, within the space of five 
minutes how many thoughts ai'd sensations, composite and crowded, 
can, by the agency of mere li crature, enrich the mind, and make 
life intcnser 

“And I—” said Lauren> e, smiling,—“do you see tha t far¬ 
away sail out on the horizon 1 nc?—well, I caught myself murmur¬ 
ing over a scrap of Milton, onb two minutes ago— 

As when afar at >ea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the do ids, by equinoctial gales 
Close sailing froi i Bengala.’^ 

Why, I could go on capping erses with you the whole afternoon, 
if we had nothing else to dc. But besides this, a knowledge of 
books as books has got another use. How it enriches conversation, 
by enabling us to talk by hints and allusions, and to convey so 
many more meanings than our actual words express. I came 
across an exquisite instance of this the other day, in a book of 
anecdotes about the poet Rogers, which shows how a familiarity 
with the scenes even of Greek poetry may give a brilliance to 
fashionable talk in the nineteenth century. One evening at Miss 
Lydia White’s—she was a Tory, and well known then in society— 
a guest who was a Whig,^^ said d propos of the depressed state of 
his own party at the time, ‘There is nothing left for us but to sacri¬ 
fice a Tory virgin.’ ‘Yes,’ said Miss Lydia White, ‘I believe there’s 
nothing the Whigs wouldn’t do to raise the wind.^ But yet, after all, 
this is not the important thing, and I hope Lady Ambrose will 
forgive us for having talked so long about it.” 

11. Here Mallock catches a characteristic side of Pater, who ever 
delighted in describing the flickering, the shadowy, and the evanescent— 
“this world, not of objects in the solidity with which language invests them, 
but of impressions unstable, flickering, inconsistent, which burn and are ex¬ 
tinguished with our consciousness of them.” (“Conclusion,” Renaissance, 
p. 209.) Accordingly, Mallock introduces words like subtle, magical, coalesce, 
dissolution, keen, delicate, and, above all, exquisite into Rose’s conversation, 
being also careful to preserve Pater’s habit of adding adjectives to refine 
the meaning of his nouns. (Cf. Lambert, p. 123.) 

12. Milton, Paradise Lost, Book II, 11. 636-38. The proper reading 
is “winds,” not “gales.” 

13. Sidney Smith? 
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“And so one must read a great deal, after all, to be really 
cultivated,” said Lady Ambrose, in a disappointed tone. “You’ve 
made culture seem so nice, that I feel positively quite ashamed 
to think how seldom now I look at a line of poetry, except, of 
course, when anything new comes out, that everybody must read.” 

“I don’t think you need be afraid on that score,” said Leslie. 
“If society is to be cultivated, it must no doubt read a good deal, 
as a body. But all its members need not. With women especially, 
nothing startles me more than when I find sometimes how very 
far, if they have had any serious experience of the world and life, 
a very little poetry will go.” 

“I expect,” said Miss Merton, “that we are naturally more 
introspective than men, and so, in what concerns ourselves, a very 
little will make us cultivated; although we don’t certainly get so 
easily as men that indifferent way of looking on life as a whole, 
which I suppose is what' you call the dramatic spirit, and which 
people praise so in Shakespeare. But as to what Mr. Leslie says, 
I have so often myself noticed the same thing in girls—especially 
at times when they are passing into womanhood, without having 
made much of a success of youtte I remember one poor friend of 
mine, whose whole life seemed to become clear to her through just 
one line of Tennyson’s— 

My life has crept so long on a broken wing.^* 

I suppose it was a sort of magic mirror to her, as Mr. Laurence 
was saying just now.” 

“I,” said Leslie, “once knew some one at Baden, who spent 
half her time at the tables, as much the observed of all observers 
as Worth and her own strange beauty could make her—she liked 
being stared at—and who was certainly not a woman who gave 
much of her time to reading. She was very wretched with her 
husband, and her name was far from being above the reach of 
gossip. Talking one day to her in a hardish flippant sort of way 
—a tone of talk which she affected to like—I alluded by some 
chance to Francesca di Rimini in Dante; and I shall never forget 
the tone in which she exclaimed, ‘Poor Francesca!*—^its passion 
and its pathos. I was surprised that she had even looked into 

14. Tennyson, “Maud; A Monodrama,” Part III, line 1. 
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Dante: but she had; and that one passage had lit up her whole 
life for her—that one picture of the two lovers ‘going for ever on 
the accursed air.’ ” 

“How nice of you^ Mr. I eslie,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “to remem¬ 
ber my poor verses!” 

“Let us consider, too,” said Laurence, “that poetry does not 
only enable us to appreciate what we have already experienced, 
but it puts us in the way o^ getting new experiences. This was 
Wordsworth’s special claim fc r poetry, that it widened our sympa¬ 
thies—widened them in sonic new direction—that it wa*. ever 
giving us, in fact, not new quo ations, but new culture.” 

“Ah, here,” said Leslie, ‘ is a thing that continually occ urs to 
me. Just consider for a momcit the wonderful social effect of even 
so partial a thing as the cu ture that Wordsworth himsell gave 
us. Consider the effect of it Oii a common worldly woman—let her 
be girl or matron—who without it would be nothing but a half 
mechanical creature, living, as far as her interests went, a wretched 
hand-to-mouth existence of thin distraction, or eager anxious 
scheming for herself or her daughters. Cultivate her, I say, just 
in this one direction—give her but this one fragment of culture, 
a love of Nature—and all the mean landscape of her mind will be 
lit up with a sudden beauty, as the beam of ideal sunshine breaks 
across it, with its ‘light that never was on sea or land.’ I don’t 
say that such a woman will become better for this, but she will 
become more interesting. In a girl, however pretty, what is there 
to interest a man if he reads nothing in her face from night to 
night but that she is getting daily more worn and jaded in the 
search for a rich husband? Or even, to go a step higher, in the 
unthinking, uncultivated flirt, so common in every class of society 
—what is there in her that a man will not soon discover to be 
insipid and wearying?” 

“Surely,” remonstrated Mrs. Sinclair plaintively, “that rather 
depends on what she is like. I must stand up for my sex.” 

“But give her,” Leslie went on, “one genuine, one disinterested 
taste, and all is changed. If I had an audience about me of young 
ladies, whom it was not too late to advise—girls entering on the 
world, determined to run the worldly course, and to satisfy all 
the expectations of the most excellent and lowest-minded of chap¬ 
erons, I would say this to them:—I have no doubt you are all 
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ignorant; of course you are all vain. That to make a brilliant 
match is your great object, you all avow. A certain sort of flirting, 
of which the less said the better, is your most disinterested taste. 
I know all this (I should say), and I can’t help it; nor do I ask 
you to alter one of these points for the better. But this I do ask 
you to do. Try to add something else to them. Try to win for 
yourselves one taste of a truer and deeper sort. Study Wordsworth, 
and some parts of Shelley; open out your sympathies, by their aid, 
in just one direction. Learn to love the sea, and the woods, and 
the wild flowers, with all their infinite changes of scent, and 
colour, and sound—the purple moor, the brown mountain stream, 
the rolling mists, the wild smell of the heather. Let these things 
grow to ‘haunt you like a passion,’learn in this way the art of 

desiring 

More in this world than any understand.^® 

You’ll perhaps find it a little dull at first; but go on, and don’t 
be disheartened; and then—by-and-by—^by-and-by, go and look 
in the looking-glass, and study your own face. Hasn’t some new 
look, child, come into your eyes,^and given them an expression— 
a something that they wanted before? Smile. Hasn’t your smile 
some strange meaning in it that it never used to have? You are 
a little more melancholy, perhaps. But no matter. The melancholy 
is worth its cost. You are now a mystery. Men can’t see through 
you at a glance as they did; and so, as Sterne says, ‘you have their 
curiosity on your side,’ and that alone—even that will have in¬ 
creased your value tenfold in our Babylonian marriage-market.” 

“Well, Mr. Leslie,” said Lady Ambrose with severe gravity, 
“if that’s the way you’d talk to young ladies, I should be very 
careful you never spoke to any that I had anything to do with.” 

“Many people, I know,” Leslie went on, passing by the re¬ 
buke, “think that books and culture are a kind of substitute for 
life, and that the real masters in the art of living have no need 


15. Based on 11. 76-77 of Wordsworth’s “Lines Composed a Few 
Miles above Tintern Abbey”: 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion. 

16. Shelley, “The Zucca,” stanza 1,11. 3-4. 
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for this poor pis-aller. They only drive four-in-hand, or shoot, or 
dance, or run away with their friends’ wives. But no mistake can 
be greater. Culture is not a substitute for life, but the key to it. 
It is really to the men of cul ure, to the men who have read and 
who have thought, that all exercise, all distractions, mertal or 
bodily, moral or immoral, yie d their finer keener pleasures. They 
are the men that husbands dn ad for their wives, and that fascinat¬ 
ing people find fascinating.” 

Lady Ambrose much disj pproved of the tone of this s >eech; 
but none the less, in a certa n mysterious way, did it insicuously 
increase her appreciation of ti e value of culture; and she fe t that 
with Laurence at any rate si ‘ most thoroughly agreed, when he 
said by way of summing up, 

“And so now I think w(‘ see what culture is, and the reason 
why it is essential to good soci liy. We see that much as it depends 
on books, life is really the greit thing it has to do with. It is the 
passions, the interests, the relations, the absurdities of life that it 
fits us to see into, to taste, to discriminate. And I think we see, 
too, that not only is culture essential to good society, but good socie¬ 
ty also is essential to culture, and that there was therefore very good 
reason for the exclusiveness we began with. For in the first place 
I expect it requires certain natural advantages of position to look 
at and overlook life in that sympathetic and yet self-possessed way, 
which alone can give us a complete view of it. And in the next 
place, the more we discern in life, the more social polish shall we 
want to do justice to our discernment; and not polish only, but 
those far subtler things, tone and balance as well. I think it was 
the late Lord Lytton who remarked in one of his books, what an 
offensive thing gaiety was sure to be in any woman except one 
of the most perfect breeding. So too with humour—the greater 
sense of humour a well-bred man has, the more delightful he is; 
the greater sense of humour a vulgar man has, the more intoler¬ 
able he is.” 

The measure of Lady Ambrose’s assent was now almost com¬ 
plete. It remained, however, for Mrs. Sinclair to give the finishing 
touch. 

“I remember,” she said softly and regretfully, “a friend of 
mine—he was killed afterwards, poor man, in a duel near Dresden 
—who once, when he was down for some weeks in the country 
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fishing, fell desperately in love with a certain rector’s daughter, 
who sang, and painted, and read German, and had a beautiful 
figure as well. The mother at once saw what was in the wind, 
and asked him directly to come and lunch at the rectory. And 
there three things happened. First, the mother began telling him 
what very superior society there was in the neighbouring local 
town; ‘In fact, its tone,’ she said, ‘is almost like that of a cathedral 
town.’ Then the lovely daughter asked him if he was partial to 
boiled chicken; and then, a little later on—it was this that quite 
finished him, for the two first shocks he said he might have got 
over—in answer to some little common joke or other that he made, 
she told him, with a sort of arch smile—what do you think? why, 
that he was saucy/' 

“I confess,” said Miss Merton, laughing, “that it would take 
a very great deal of charm of some sort to make one get over that. 
At any rate, it’s a comfort to think that the young ladies in our 
new Republic won’t call their admirers ‘saucy.’ ” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “and so we have got thus far—we 
have made our ideal society as highly bred, as highly educated, 
as polished, as sparkling, as grac'ibful, as easy, as dignified, as wc 
can possibly imagine it. And now, what next?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“What I should want in a Utopia,” Allen broke in abruptly, 
“would be something definite for the people to do, each in his 
own walk of life. What I should want would be some honest, 
definite, straightforward, religious belief that we might all live by, 
and that would connect what wc did and went through here with 
something more important elsewhere. Without this, to start with,” 
he said, half sadly and half coldly, “all life seems to me a mockery.” 

“And are you quite sure,” said Laurence, with a slight sigh, 
“that it is not a mockery?” 

Mr. Luke here saw an opening for which he had long been 
waiting. 
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{ dear Laurence,” Mr. Luke began, “of course human 
life is a mocker , if you leave out the one thiug in 
it that is of real importance. And it is becaus« you 
have done this, rhat Lord Allen thinks that citlture 
is so little word caring for, though I doubt, b/ the 
way, if he expressed quite acci rately what I conclude him to have 
meant. However,” said Mr. 1 uke, clearing his throat, and look¬ 
ing round at the general comj^any, “what was said about culture 
just now was perfectly right—oerfectly right, and really capitally 
illustrated—as far as it went. The only fault was that, as I say, 
the most important point in tie matter was entirely left out. It 
is quite true that culture is, as Mr. Laurence observed so happily, 
the sensitising of the mental palate—the making it a good taster. 
But a taster of what? Not only of social absurdities, or love affairs, 
or beautiful scenery, but of morality, of righteousness, of Chris¬ 
tianity. The really profound work of culture is to make us judges 
of these—judges able to tell in an instant real righteousness and 
real Christianity from pseudo-righteousness and pseudo-Christianity, 
so that we may swallow the true like the healing water of life, 
and reject the false like a sample of bad claret—that we may have, 
in fact, just the same horror of any doctrine or dogma that is con¬ 
trary to sweet reason (such, for instance,” he said confidentially to 
Lady Grace, “as that of eternal punishment) that we have for 
young ladies who call their friends ‘saucy,’ or for young ladies’ 
mothers who look on a bishop’s palace as a focus of the most polite 
society. So I think, if you only all recognise this, that culture in¬ 
cludes—in fact, essentially is—the discernment of true righteous¬ 
ness, of true morality, you need none of you fear that to a really 
cultivated society life will be in any danger of becoming a mock¬ 
ery.” 

“I was sorry,” said Miss Merton in a low tone to Laurence, 
“to hear you say that just now, because I know you don’t mean it.” 

Laurence, who had been sitting a little above her on the bank, 
moved quietly down, and placed himself at her side. 
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“You make me feel ashamed of myself/’ he said to her, “when 
you speak like this.” 

There was something in his manner which a little embarrassed 
Miss Merton. She looked down, and said nothing for a moment; 
and then, not having quite command of her voice, she answered 
him in a tone rather louder than she intended. 

“Well,” she said, “and don’t you think that some definite 
faith or other is needed by the world?” 

“Yes, 1 think so; 1 think so. I entirely agree with Miss Mer¬ 
ton,” exclaimed somebody. But it was not Laurence. To the 
surprise of everyone, it was Mr. Saunders. All eyes were turned 
on him. 

“Will you allow me,” he said, looking round him with a 
nervous eagerness, as though doubtful if he should gain a hearing, 
“will you allow me to make a few observations here—it will only 
take a moment—to remind you of just a few things which I think 
ought not to be lost sight of? Well,” Mr. Saunders went on, as 
he seemed to have secured the ear of the house, “in the first place 
as to history, just one word. The main use of history, which Mr. 
Laurence forgot altogether to mention, is of course, as Comte has 
so well established, to teach us his philosophy of it—to show us, 
in other words, how entirely non compos mentis the world was till 
our time, and that it is only in the present century that it has 
acquired the power of passing a reasonable judgment. And next, 
as to facts; mere facts, as facts, I think quite as useless as Mr. 
Laurence does, except for one reason. And that reason is the way 
in which from every side they confute, give the lie to, annihilate, 
the pretensions of revealed religion, and of the myths which it calls 
its history. This, however, by the way. It was not the chief thing 
that I wanted to say to you. Now, you all,” Mr. Saunders went 
on, holding up his forefinger and addressing the company, “pro¬ 
pose to form a picture of what the world ought to be—what I 
suppose you hope it will be; and you say, and very rightly, that 
the great secret is that it should appreciate properly the pleasures 
of human life. But, please mark this, you have quite ignored the 
most important thing of all—the vast change that all these pleasures 
are undergoing, that the whole aspect of life is undergoing, beneath 
the touch of modern thought and modern philosophy; nay—and 
this indeed is the special point I want to lay stress upon—Mr. 
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Luke just now even used those obsolete and misleading words, 
righteousness and morality, soiled by so many unworthy associa¬ 
tions. By the way,” he exclaimed, stopping suddenly and looking 
round him, “I suppose I ma ' speak the truth freely, as I know 
well enough that all to whom my vaticinations would be i nwel- 
come are sure to mistake me fo a Cassandra.” 

“Mistake him for a what?” said Lady Ambrose, in a loud 
undertone. 

“She was a beautiful y< 'ung unfortunate,” whispered Mrs. 
Sinclair confidentially, “who v as betrayed by the god Apollo. ’ 

Mr. Saunders was consci« us he had raised a smile. He con¬ 
sidered it a full licence to proce d. 

“Well,” he said, “as Misr Merton remarked a moment ago, 
some definite faith is needed ty the world; and, as I now deliber¬ 
ately declare, some definite faith it will have—some one definite 
faith that will tolerate no dissent from it; and it will have this be¬ 
fore fifty years are over.” 

Everyone stared at Mr. Saunders, everyone except Mr. Luke, 
who simply smiled at the sky, and said, with an air of suppressed 
pleasantry, “I had imagined that our young friend’s motto was 
freedom.'^ 

Mr. Saunders was nettled at this beyond description. With a 
vindictive quickness he fixed his eyes upon Mr. Luke. 

“Sight is free,” he said, uttering his words very slowly, as if 
each one were a dagger in itself, and could give Mr. Luke a 
separate smart; “sight is free,” he said, “and yet the sight of all 
healthy men, I conceive, is in agreement. It differs, I admit, when 
our eyes are dim with tears of hysterical feeling; or when we are 
drunk; or when we are fighting—in this last case, Mr. Luke, I 
am told we are often visited with illuminations of a truly celestial 
radiance—but it is surely not such exceptional vision as this that 
you praise as free. And it is just the same,” said Mr. Saunders 
triumphantly, “with the mind. The minds of men will never have 
been so free as on that not-distant day when they shall all agree. 
And what will that agreement result in? Why, in the utter ban¬ 
ishment, the utter destruction—I know no word strong enough to 
express my meaning—of all mystery and of all mysticism, and 
consequently of that supposed inscrutable difference between right 
and wrong, which has been made, in the hands of the priests, one 
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of the most hideous engines of terror that were ever employed to 
degrade and crush mankind.^ Right and wrong, indeed! Right¬ 
eousness and morality! There is something insidious in their very 
sound. No—‘useful,* ‘healthful,* ‘serviceable,* ‘pleasant*—these 
will be the words of the future. Emancipated man will know no 
wrong, save unhealthiness and unpleasantness. That most treach¬ 
erous handmaid of priestcraft, poetry, which, professing to heighten 
the lights of life, did, in reality, only deepen its shadows, will de¬ 
lude him no longer—she will be gone—gone for ever. Science, 
the liberator of humanity, will have cast its light upon her; and 
the lying vision will vanish.^ But why do I talk of poetry? Is not 
that, and every other evil—reverence, faith, mysticism, humility, 
and all the unclean company—comprised in this one word, Re¬ 
ligion? Well, let religion—the ancien regime of the world—retire, 
as it has done, to its Versailles, and fence itself round for a little 
with its mercenary soldiers! The Paris of the world is, at any rate, 
left free—and there the Revolution of Humanity is begun. Science 
leads it, and in another fifty years there will not be another re¬ 
ligion left. Surely most here must know this,** continued Mr, 
Saunders, “although they may “perhaps forget it sometimes. But 

the fact is notorious, and I really think-** 

“Sir!** 

Where did that sudden, solemn exclamation come from— 
that single syllable at which the music of Mr. Saunders’s voice, 
“like a fountain’s sickening pulse,” retired in a moment. Who had 
spoken? The sound surprised everybody. It was Mr. Stockton— 
Mr. Stockton, with a face all aglow with feeling, beneath his pic¬ 
turesque wide-awake hat, and holding in his hand a white pocket- 
handkerchief bordered with pale blue. 


1. This passage is typical of Clifford’s extravagant attacks on priest¬ 
hood: *‘I can find no evidence that seriously militates against the rule that 
the priest is at all times, and in all places the enemy of men . . . even the 
representatives of apparently harmless religions may do incalculable mischief 
if they get education into their hands.” (Lectures and Essays, II, 237-38.) 

2. Mallock is parodying and carrying to an excess Clifford’s state¬ 
ment, **It is idle to set bounds to the purifying and organizing work of 
Science. Without mercy and without resentment she ploughs up weed 
and briar; . . . and no comer is far enough to escape her furrow.” (Ibid., 
pp. 51-52.) 
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“Perhaps,” he continued, looking slowly round him, “I, as a 
man of science, who have been a patient apprentice at my work 
for six-and-twenty years, may be allowed to give some opinion on 
this matter. Destroy religion! Destroy poetry!” he exclaimed, in 
his rich, bell-like voice, that Avas now resonant with an indignant 
melancholy. “Will science d< stroy either of these preciou^^ and 
exquisite heritages of the hum<in race? Will it extinguish on< pro¬ 
found, one ennobling, one de\ out feeling? Will it blight tha : rich 
culture on which the present age so justly prides itself? I have 
followed science for six-and-t'-^'enty years, I speak therefore from 
experience; and I boldly ansv cr ‘No.’ How indeed should t? I 
know, I deplore, and I trust a so forgive, the common notior that 
it does. But how can that not on have arisen? That is what puz¬ 
zles me. Is not science essent ally religious, essentially poetical— 
nay, does it not deepen quite boundlessly the religion and poetry 
already existing in the world, and fuse the two together, as they 
were never fused before? Does it narrow our notions of life’s 
wonder and dignity to peer into the abyss of being, and learn 
something of the marvellous laws of things—to discover the same 
mysterious Something in a snow-flake, in the scent of a rose, in 
the ‘topmost star of unascended heaven,’ and in some prayer or 
aspiration in the soul of man? True it is that this wondrous All is 
Matter, and that all matter is atoms in its last analysis. No idle 
metaphysics have clouded my brain, so I have been able to see 
these things clearly- 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried Mr. Saunders, recovering himself, his 
voice tremulous with excitement, “I know all that. I know that in 
their last analysis a pig and a martyr, a prayer and a beef-steak, 

3. Mallock’s picture is faithful here. Tyndall’s writings contain 
well-chosen passages of poetry and numerous tributes to it. He acknowl¬ 
edges that “the circle of human nature ... is not complete without the 
arc of the emotions. The lilies of the field have a value for us beyond 
their botanical ones.” (“An Address to Students,” 1868-69, in Fragments, 
II, 106.) In “Professor Virchow and Evolution” {Fragments, II, 394), 
Tyndall pays tribute to Arnold; “It is . . . the obvious aim of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold to protect, amid the wreck of dogma, the poetic basis of religion. 
And it is to be remembered that under the circumstances poetry may be the 
purest accessible truth.” Similarly, in “An Address to Students” {Frag¬ 
ments, II, 107-8), Tyndall states that “the poet will have a great part to 
play in the future culture of the world. ... To him it is given for a long 
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are just the same—atoms and atomic movement. We, the younger 
generation of thinkers, accept all the premisses you give us without 
a moment’s question. We only reason boldly and honestly on them, 
and I defy you to prove—Mr. Stockton, sir, if you will only listen 
to me-” 

But there was little chance of that. Interrupted only for a 
moment, and whilst Mr. Saunders was yet speaking, Mr. Stockton’s 
eloquence swept on. 

“Consider ourselves,” he said, “consider the race of men, and 
note the truly celestial light that science throws on that. We have 
ascended,” said Mr. Stockton; “noble thought! We have not 
descended. We are rising towards heaven, we have not fallen from 
it. Yes—we, with attributes so like an angel’s, with understanding 
so like a God’s—to this height we have already risen. Who knows 
what future* may not be in store for us? And then, on the other 
hand, when the awe-struck eye gazes, guided by science, through 
the ‘dark backward and abysm of time,’ and sees that all that is 
has unfolded itself, unmoved and unbidden, (astounding thought!) 
from a brainless, senseless, lifeless gas—the cosmic vapour, as we 
call it—and that it may, for aught we know, one day return to it 
—I say, when we realise, when we truly make our own, this stu¬ 
pendous truth, must not our feelings,” said Mr. Stockton, letting 
his eyes rest on Miss Merton’s with an appealing melancholy— 
“our feelings at such moments be religious? Are they not Re¬ 
ligion?”^ 

“But,” said Miss Merton, “there is nothing religious in a gas. 
I don’t see how anything religious can come out of it.” 

time to come to fill those shores which the recession of the theologic tide 
has left exposed. Void of offense to science, he may freely deal with 
conceptions which science shuns, and become the illustrator and interpreter 
of that Power which, as 

‘Jehovah, Jove or Lord,’ 

has hitherto filled and strengthened the human heart.” 

4. Tyndall declared that “the discoveries and generalisations of modern 
science constitute a poem more sublime than has ever yet addressed the 
human imagination. The natural philosopher of to-day may dwell amid con¬ 
ceptions which beggar those of Milton.” {Heat, p. 535.) Moreover, Tyndall 
was aware of the function of imagination in science. (“Scientific Material¬ 
ism, 1868, in Fragments, II, 84.) 
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“Perfectly right!” chuckled Mr. Saunders, faintly clapping his 
hands. “Nothing can come out of the sack but what’s in it Miss 
Merton’s perfectly right.” 

“Ah, Miss Merton,” ]\tr. Stockton continued, “don’t be 
frightened by the mere sound of the word matter.^ For who knows 
what matter is”—(“Then, wf y talk about it?” shrilled Mr. Saun¬ 
ders, unheeded)—“that great \lpha and Omega of the Univ erse?” 
Mr. Stockton went on. “And don’t wrong me by thinking hat I 
‘palter with you in a double sense,’ and that I am not usii g the 
word religion in its truest, it s profoundest signification. D 5 you 
think. Miss Merton, for instan^ e, that I cannot feel with you, when, 
stirred to your inmost soul by some strain of Mozart or Beethoven, 
you kneel before your sacrifi ial altar, whilst the acolyte exalts 
the Host, and murmur with bowed head your litany to your beau¬ 
tiful Virgin? I say advisedly. Miss Merton, that I, as a man of 
science, can appreciate, and to a great extent share, your adoring 
—your adorable frame of mind.” 

Mr. Stockton paused. His acquaintance with Catholic ritual, 
and the fact of thus finding herself elected, without any merit of 
her own, as the special object of so great a man’s eloquence, pro¬ 
duced in Miss Merton an unfortunate sense of absurdity, and in 
another moment she was conscious of nothing but a most in¬ 
appropriate desire to laugh. She compromised with her facial 
muscles, however, and only gave a smile, which she trusted would 
pass muster as one of grave enquiry. Mr. Stockton thought that 
it was so, and went on; but, unknown to himself, he felt all the 
while that it was not so, and his enthusiasm, he could not tell why, 
became somewhat more polemical. 

“Does science, then,” he proceeded, “rob us of one iota of 
religious feeling, or degrade our notions of life’s measureless 
solemnity? Nay, it is rather the flippant conceptions of theology 

5. In “The Rev. Martineau and the Belfast Address,” 1876 {Fragments, 
II, 263, 264) Tyndall says that human beings evolve from a tiny egg, which 
is matter, and that the additions to it during growth are matter. “Matter I 
define as that mysterious thing by which all this is accomplished. How it 
came to have this power is a question on which I never ventured an opinion. 
. . . Theories of evolution go but a short way toward an explanation of this 
mystery; the Ages, let us hope, will at length give us a Poet competent to 
deal with it aright.” 
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that would do that, by connecting everything with an eternal Per¬ 
sonality—a personality so degraded as to have some connection with 
ourselves. The prayer of the theologian, ‘cabined, cribbed, con¬ 
fined’ in spoken words, is directed to a Being that Science can 
make no room for, and would not want, if she could. The prayer 
of the man of science, for the most part of the silent sort, is directed 
whither? demands what? He is silent if you ask him, for his 
answer would be beyond the reach of words. Even to hint at its 
nature he would feel were a profanity.”® 

“Do you know, Mr. Stockton,” said Miss Merton, this time 
with a polite meekness, “all this rather bewilders me.” 

“And so it does me,” said Mr. Stockton, much pleased with 
Miss Merton’s manner; “and this august bewilderment, which gives 
fulness and tone to our existence, but which we can neither analyse 
nor comprehend^—to me comes in one shape, to you in another, 
and is—religion. In the name, then, of all genuine science, and 
of all serious scientific men, let man keep, I say,” said Mr. Stock- 
ton, looking round him, “this precious and ennobling heritage— 
let him keep it and shape it ever anew, to meet his ever-changing 
and deepening needs. In my dream of the future I see religions 

6. Cf. Tyndall; “. . . in his hours of health and strength and sanity, 
when the stroke of action has ceased, and the pause of reflection has set in, 
the scientific investigator finds himself overshadowed by the same awe [as 
that felt by Kant at the starry heavens and the moral sense of man]. Breaking 
contact with the hampering details of earth, it associates him with a Power 
which gives fulness and tone to his existence, but which he can neither 
analyze nor comprehend.” (“Scientific Use of the Imagination,” 1870, in 
Fragments, II, 143-44.) 

7. Mallock seems to have had in mind such a passage as the following: 
“When we endeavour to pass . . . from the region of physics to that of 
thought, we meet a problem not only beyond our present powers, but tran¬ 
scending any conceivable expansion of the powers we now possess. . . . The 
origin of the material universe is equally inscrutable. Thus, having exhausted 
science, and reached its very rim, the real mystery of existence still looms 
around us. And thus it will ever loom—ever beyond the bourne of man’s 
intellect—.” (Tyndall, Heat, pp. 534-35.) Again, in “Matter and Force” 
(Fragments, II, 80), Tyndall says that the phenomena of matter and force 
lie within our intellectual range, but that beyond them, “the real mystery of 
the universe lies unsolved, and, as far as we are concerned, is incapable of 
solution.” Mallock shrewdly shows Stockton (Tyndall) delighting in his own 
bewilderment. 
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not diminished, but multiplied, growing more and more richly 
diverse, as they sink deeper into individual souls. Surely, science, 
then, is not come to destroy the past, but to fulfil it—and I con¬ 
fess I can myself see no bettr r way of discovering what we desire 
in the future than by the (harming analysis Mr. Lauren :e has 
been giving us of what we mos' admire in the present.” 

“See,” said Donald Goidon softly, “here is science on the 
one side offering us all religions, and on the other none.” 

“Heigho!” sighed Mr. lake, very loud; “let us agree about 
conduct first, and quarrel about theology afterwards.” 

“Precisely,” resumed Mi Stockton, to Mr. Luke’s e>treme 
annoyance—Mr. Luke himsel having still much to say, and con¬ 
sidering that Mr. Stockton did but darken counsel by interrupting 
him—“Mr. Luke is perfectly right.” (“I should like to know how 
you know that,” thought Mr. Luke.) “Let us agree about con¬ 
duct—^morality, by-the-by, is the plainer word—that is the great 
thing. Let us agree about the noble and the beautiful. Let us 
agree heroically to follow truth—ay, truth; let us follow that, I say, 
picking our way step by step, and not look where we are going. 
Let us follow—^what can I add to this?—the incomparable life of 
the great Founder of Christianity. Yes, Miss Merton, entertaining 
the views that I do, I say the incomparable life. Such is the message 
of science to the world; such is the instinct of culture when en¬ 
riched and quickened by science.”® 

This was literally taking the bread out of Mr. Luke’s mouth. 
Not only was it repeating what he had said before, but it was 
anticipating, in a formless undisciplined way, the very thing that 
he was going to say again. And the man who had robbed him thus 
was a mere Philistine—a mere man of science, who was without 
even a smattering of Greek or Hebrew, and who thought sensori¬ 
motor nerves and spontaneous generation more important subjects 
than Marcion’s Gospel or the Psalms of David. For once in his 

8. Mallock not only makes Stockton annoy Luke in the same way as 
Luke annoys Jenkinson, but in this speech brings out the weakness of Arnold’s 
doctrine of culture: scientific doctrinarians were able to distort it and claim 
it as their own. At the same time, Mallock is able to satirize scientific posi¬ 
tivism by making it look sentimental. 
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life Mr. Luke was for the moment completely silenced. Laurence 
however somewhat soothed him, by replying to him, not to Mr. 
Stockton, 

“Yes, I believe I was wrong after all; and that true culture 
will really prevent us from looking on life as a mere mockery.” 

Mr. Luke was going to have answered; but, worse even than 
Mr. Stockton’s, Mr. Saunders’s hated accents now got the start 
of him. 

“One word more,” Mr. Saunders exclaimed, “one plain word 
if you will allow me. All this talk about Religion, Poetry, Morality, 
implies this—or it implies nothing—the recognition of some ele¬ 
ments of inscrutable mystery in our lives and conduct; and to 
every mystery, to all mystery, science is the sworn, the deadly foe. 
What she is daily more and more branding into man’s conscious¬ 
ness is, that nothing is inscrutable that can practically concern 
man. Use, pleasure, self-preservation—on these everything de¬ 
pends; on these rocks of ages are all rules of conduct founded: 
and now that we have dug down to these foundations, what an 
entirely changed fabric of life shall we build upon them. Right 
and wrong, I again say, are entirely misleading terms; and the 
superstition that sees an unfathomable gulf yawning between them 
is the great bar to all healthful progress.”® 

“And I say, on the contrary,” said Laurence, replying very 
suavely to Mr. Saunders’s vehemence, “that it is on the recognition 
of this mysterious and unfathomable gulf that the whole of the 
higher pleasures of life depend—and the higher vicious pleasures 
as much as, if not more than, the virtuous.” 

Lady Ambrose started at this. 

“/ am not vicious,” said Mr. Saunders snappishly. “When 
I call pleasure the one criterion of action, I am thinking of very 
different pleasures from what you think I mean.” 

9. According to Clifford, “Happiness is not the end of right action. My 
happiness is of no use to the community except in so far as it makes me a 
more efficient citizen; that is to say, it is rightly desired as a means and not 
as an end. The end may be described as the greatest efficiency of all citizens 
as such. No doubt happiness will in the long run accrue to the community as 
a consequence of right conduct; but the right is determined independently 
of the happiness, and, as Plato says, it is better to suffer wrong than to do 
wrong.” {Lectures and Essays, II, 158.) 
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“What is Mr. Saunders’s notion of the most passionate 
pleasure?” said Mrs. Sinclair bewitchingly. 

“I agree with my great forerunner Hobbes,” said Mr. Saun¬ 
ders, “that the strongest of all pleasures are those arising from 
the gratification of curiosity; ard he is the real ethical philosopher 
who subordinates all other appetites to this, like Bacon, who lost 
his life through pursuing a S‘ ientific experiment, or”—he said 
pausing to think of another exan pie— 

“Like Bluebeard’s wives?’ enquired Mrs. Sinclair nai vely. 
“I’m afraid I never give my \ usband his highest pleasure; f )r I 
never let him,” she added in a egretful whisper, “open my letters, 
although I read all his. But, Mr. Saunders,” she said, “if you are 
so fond of curiosity, you must Y ive some mystery to excite it.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Saunders, but mystery is a fox for us to hunt 
and shoot; not a God to hunt an 1 shoot us.” 

“Fancy,” exclaimed Lady Ambrose in horror, “shooting a 
fox! what sacrilegef” 

This remark, so entirely spontaneous, and so entirely unex¬ 
pected, produced a general laugh, in which all joined but Mr. 
Saunders himself, and Mr. Herbert. 

“Well,” said Laurence at length, when the chorus had sub¬ 
sided, “may I read a certain letter of my uncle’s to myself, which 
is printed in this very book I have here? It was running in my 
mind just now, and is about the very matter we were speaking of 
—the. connection of religions, of Christian morality, with all the 
higher pleasures of life.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Saunders. “Read what you please. I 
can only say that I have at this moment in my portmanteau an 
analysis I have made of all the Christian moral sentiments, in which 
I trace every one of them to such disgusting or paltry origins as 
shall at once rob them of all their pestilent prestige. I begin with 
the main root, the great first parent of all these evils, the conception 
of God, which I show may have arisen in seventy-three different 
ways, each one more commonplace than the other. By-and-by, 
if you will not fear to confront the document, I will show it to 
you.” 

Mr. Luke meanwhile had seen his way to bringing Mr. Stock¬ 
ton’s true ignorance home to him, and had been regretting to him, 
in tones of insidious confidence, that hardly enough stress had been 
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laid just now on the necessity of really wide reading—“an inti¬ 
macy,” said Mr. Luke, “with the great literatures of the world^— 
a knowledge and comparison of the best things that have been said 
and thought, in all the various ages, on the great questions of life, 
without which,” he added, “as you and I know, that discrimination 
between right and wrong that we were speaking of just now, can 
never be "anything more than a make-believe.” Nor did Mr. Luke 
seem at all aware, as he was thus proceeding, that Laurence had 
found his place, and had already begun to read, as follows: 

I grow old, my dear Otho, 1 am coming to think over 
many things that I have hitherto thought too little about, and, 
amongst others, the great mystery of Christianity'' 

At this point, however, Laurence and Mr. Luke were both 
interrupted by an entirely unforeseen event. 



CHAPTER IV. 


AURENCE had just got to the end of the first sentence, 
and Mr. Luke at the same time was just reminding 
Mr. Stockton wi h some unction how impossible it 
was for us to v.Jue properly that curious mixture 
of trumpery and • levation, the “Apocalypse” of John, 
unless we compared it with a ery kindred work, the “Pastoi ” of 
Hennas,^ when a servant start, ed Laurence by announcing ii his 
ear the arrival of the vicar of the parish.^ 

Everyone in dismay lookec ; and there, standing a pace ^way 
in the background, the strange r was. He was an old man, very 
tall and spare, with an ascetic aspect, but with a carriage digni¬ 
fied though slightly stooping, a) id with severe, piercing eyes.® The 
sudden embarrassment, however, which his apparition seemed to 
cause the party was relieved somewhat by Laurence’s taking him 
aside as if for some private conversation, and also by another arrival 
of a far more genial nature—that of servants with tea, piles of 
strawberries, iced coffee, and champagne cup. Mr. Rose at once 

1. The Shepherd or Pastor consists of revelations made to Hennas, 
probably about a.d. 148. The chief doctrine is that of repentance. The 
reference is therefore appropriate for the advent of a High Church clergy¬ 
man. See The Apostolic Fathers, Vol. II, for the text. 

2. The vicar, Dr. Seydon, combines characteristics of Henry Parry Lid- 
don and Edward Bouverie Pusey, especially the former. After five years as 
vice-president of Cuddesdon Theological College, Liddon became principal 
of St. Edmund’s Hall in Oxford. In 1866, he delivered the Bampton Lectures 
on The Divinity of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. The renown gained by 
them was greatly augmented by the success of the Lenten lectures which he 
delivered at the Church of St. James’s, Picadilly, in 1870; they were pub¬ 
lished in the same year as Some Elements of Religion. For the next twenty 
years he preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

3. Mallock apparently remembered Liddon as the spare, ascetic-looking 
preacher who delivered sermons at St. Mary’s, Oxford. In 1877, Liddon was 
forty-seven and therefore not an old man, but he looked aged, with his olive- 
brown complexion, whitening hair, and black eyebrows “which overhung his 
piercing eyes.” (George W. Russell, Portraits of the Seventies, p. 401.) How¬ 
ever, Liddon was becoming portly, and the description refers partly to Pusey 
who, at seventy-seven, was both lean and aged. 
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bought himself golden opinions of Lady Grace by helping her page, 
a pretty boy with light curling hair, to arrange some tumblers on 
the grass. Mr. Stockton felt his spirits suddenly rise, and began 
asking Lady Violet what she thought of their new Republic as far 
as they had got with it. 

“I don’t know,” she answered petulantly. “As far as I can 
see, you want everyone to read a great many books and to have 
only one opinion. For my part, I hate people who do the one, 
and a society that does the other.” 

“What a charming girl Lady Violet is!” said Mr. Stockton to 
Lady Grace, as he stood by the tea table. ''Such penetration! such 
vivacity! such originality!” 

“What beautiful sermons he does preach,^ to be sure!” mur¬ 
mured Lady Ambrose. 

“Who? Who?” enquired several voices. 

“Why, Dr. Seydon,” said Lady Ambrose. “Don’t you know 
him? Have you never heard him in London—the gentleman with 
Mr. Laurence? See, he is coming back again to have some tea.” 

It was indeed but too true. iMr. Luke’s face in especial grew 
very blank. Mr. Saunders clenched his fist—a small one. 

Dr. Seydon’s face, on the contrary, wore what for it was a 
really gracious smile. He was mindful of how upon his arrival he 
had overheard the words “Apocalypse” and “mystery of Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

As Laurence introduced him into the circle Lady Ambrose at 
once claimed acquaintance with him, and made room for him at 
her side. 

“I am sorry,” he said, looking round him with a singularly 
dignified, almost condescending courteousness, “to disturb in this 
way your Sunday’s reading. But I can but stay a few moments. 
I shall not interrupt you long.” 

“We have been talking a good deal,” said Laurence, “about 
the signs of the times.” 

4. Liddon “was a consummate rhetorician. He had in a singular degree 
the power of leading a sympathetic hearer to the conclusion at which he 
wished him to arrive. In the skilful combination of fact, illustration, in¬ 
ference, and appeal, he had no rival.” {Ibid,, p. 397.) 
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“And,” said Lady Ambrose eagerly, feeling herself near a 
friend, “about all this wicked infidelity and irreligion that is so 
much about in the world now.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Dr. Seydon slowly, and with a sudden fr(>wn, 
“it is true, unhappily, that theie is, or has been, much of that in 
our century. But what remaim is confined, I imagine (and that 
is sad enough, God knows) to the half educated artisans in our 
large towns,® whom the Church in former years, alas! relaxed her 
hold on. For I fear I cannot deny that we, in this matter, are 
not wholly guiltless. The Chu ch, we may depend upon it, has 
much to answer for.” 

“Perfectly true, my dear s r! perfectly true,” exclaimed Mr. 
Luke, who could never resist assf nting to this sentiment. 

Dr. Seydon darted a quick glance at Mr. Luke, as if he were 
anything but pleased at finding himself so readily agreed with 

“But,” he went on, “matters are fast assuming a more satis¬ 
factory appearance; and the great advance made in true education, 
and the liberal spirit that this brings with it, cannot fail to lead 
to that great change in our position that we so much desiderate.” 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Luke. “The true reading of ecclesiastical 
history-” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Dr. Seydon, holding up his forefinger, “exact¬ 
ly so. You have hit upon the right thing there.” (“Good gracious!” 
thought Mr. Luke, astounded at this patronising compliment, “I 
should think I had.”) “Could we but get both the parties,” Dr. 
Seydon went on, addressing Mr. Luke across Lady Ambrose, “to 
understand fairly the history of the important era, the matter 
would, I think, be as good as settled. You see,” he said, turning to 
Lady Ambrose, “if the Easterns will merely face steadily the preg¬ 
nant fact that Michael Cerularius, in his first letter to Leo IX., in 
1053, took absolutely no exception to any one point in Western 
doctrine, but simply to certain secondary points of discipline, they 
will see that the gulf that separates us is very slight when viewed 

5. Liddon was deeply interested in the welfare of the working classes. 
At the time of the Dock Strike of 1889, he eagerly subscribed to the fund 
for maintaining the dockers’ wives and children. {Ibid,, pp. 405-9.) 
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by the clearer light of modern thought. I think,” he added, “that 
I saw Lady Ambrose’s name amongst the subscribers to the Eastern 
Church Union Association.”® 

“Oh yes,” said Lady Ambrose, “certainly. I do so wish that 
some union could be brought about. For the Greek Church, you 
know, certainly have the Apostolical Succession; and then, if we 
were only joined with them, the Roman Catholics could never 
deny our orders—not,” she added, with a most cordial smile to Dr. 
Seydon, “that I don’t myself believe implicitly in them, as it is.” 

A rapid frown gathered itself on Dr. Seydon’s brow. 

“The denial of them,” he said severely, “hurts the Romanists 
far more than it does us. As to the Greeks, what I was going to 
say was this. Let them just cast their eyes back so far as the tenth 
century, and they will see—and pray mark this, all of you,” he 
said, holding up his forefinger, and shaking it several times, “for 
this is very important—I say the Greeks will see, unless they are 
determined to close their eyes, that at the time of the great rupture 
with the West, they did actually acknowledge the entire soundness 
of our confession of faith; the main point they objected to, and 
which they thought fit ground then for separation, being that the 
Western Church did not sing Alleluiah in Lent, and that it used 
in the Lord’s Supper unleavened bread, which, Nicetas Pectoratus 
contended in an elaborate treatise, was dead bread, and could not 
therefore be either supersubstantial or consubstantial to us. It has 
been the fault of the Easterns, in fact, to be ever over-subtle, and 
to fall into those excesses of human wisdom which are foolishness 
with God. Isaac the Armenian, for instance, wrote a book to prove 
his countrymen in heresy for twenty-nine different reasons, of which 
the two most important are these— that they did not blow on 
baptised persons, and that they made their consecrated oils of 
rape seed and not of olives. But two causes seem to me to be now 
working together, under God, to put the Easterns into a more be¬ 
coming spirit, and to make them more heartily willing to join us. 
These are—I have mentioned them in the third volume of my 


6. Pusey, Liddon, and High Anglicans in general had a strong interest 
in the Eastern Church. Liddon regarded the persecuted Christians in eastern 
Europe as his brothers in the Lord. In the Eastern Question of 1875-78, he 
opposed Beaconsfield’s pro-Turkish policy. {Ibid.) _ 
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‘History of the Filioque Clause’—^first, that the genuine Greek blood 
is becoming daily more adulterated, and the Greek intellect losing 
therefore its old subtlety; and secondly, that the political disturb¬ 
ance that now seems imminent in the East, will distract them from 
abusing such sublety as they stil; possess. We shall therefore meet 
on the broad ground of our fundamental agreements; and once 
let the moral influence of the two churches, the Greek and English, 
be mutually augmented by an •►pen union, in another five years, 
I imagine, we shall have heard the last of infidelity, in England 
at least, or indeed of Romanism t ither.”^ 

“Now, that’s the sort of n an,” said Lady Ambrose, as soon 
as Dr. Seydon had departed, “ hat I should like to have for my 
clergyman in our new Republic.” 

“Seydon!” exclaimed Mr. L ike, “so that is he, is it? I thought 
I remembered that face of his. Of course—I remember now, see¬ 
ing that his college had given this living to him.” 

“It was he,” said Laurence to Miss Merton, “who, some 
years ago, prevented Dr. Jenkinson being made a bishop, which 
he said, though it might be a compliment to learning, would be a 
grievous insult to God.” 

“And so. Lady Ambrose,” said Mr. Stockton, “you would like 
Dr. Seydon for a clergyman! Well, in our ideal society you would 
be able to have any clergyman you chose—any religion you chose 
—any which most satisfied your own conscience.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Lady Ambrose, “if it would not interfere 
with one’s religion in any way, I think all this culture and en¬ 
lightenment most delightful.” 

“It will bind us to nothing,” said Mr. Stockton, “except to 
a recognition of nobleness, of morality, of poetry. What Mr. 
Laurence has offered to read to us is an account of how all of 
these are bound up in religion in my sense of the word.” 

“Come, Mr. Laurence,” said Lady Ambrose, “please go on. 
It is wonderful,” she added in a solemn whisper, “how even bad 
men, like old Mr. Laurence, know at heart how it is really best 
to be good, and to believe in true religion.” 

7. Mallock is referring to Liddon’s intense participation in 1871 in the 
controversy over the use or disuse of the Athanasian Creed. Liddon was 
willing to add an explanation of the damnatory clauses but opposed any 
other changes. 
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I grow oldy my dear Otho” Laurence again began to 
read, am coming to think over many things that 1 hav^ hitherto 
thought too little about, and, amongst others, the great mystery 
of Christianity. 1 am coming to see that, from a too superficial 
way of looking at it, 1 have done this religion a gross injustice, 
and have blindly failed to recognise how much of all that we hold 
most precious in life is dependent on its severe and unbending 
systems of theology and morals. It will perhaps strike you that it 
is rather late in the day for me to pay my tribute to these, now that 
the world at large is theoretically denying the former of them, 
and is practically forgetting the latter. But it is this very fact that 
induces me to speak out—the growing licence and the growing 
scepticism of modern society. I wish to raise my voice against the 
present state of things, and to warn the world that if it goes on 
much longer as it is going on now, it will soon have irremediably 
ruined all the finer and more piquant flavours of life, and that soon 
there will be actually nothing left to give rational zest to this poor 
pitiful existence of ours. 

^^You know what an admirer I have always been, in many 
ways, of the ancients, and how,^ in many ways, 1 think modern 
civilisation barbarous as compared with theirs. 1 have not changed 
this opinion. 1 have only come lately to understand what it means. 
The charm of ancient life lies mainly in its form. In essence, the 
life open to us is, as I fully see now, infinitely superior. And to 
what is this superiority due? Simply to Christianity. It came with 
Christianity, and it will also go with it. 

^7 am not mad, Otho. Listen to me a little longer, my boy, 
and you will see my meaning. 

^‘To begin, then—just consider the one matter of humour. 
Compare the ancient humourists with the modern. Think for a 
moment of Lucian, of Aristophanes, of Plautus, of Petronius, of 
Horace; then think of Erasmus, Swift, Cervantes, Voltaire, Sterne. 
Does not the mere memory of the two sets of names bring home to 
you what a gulf in this matter there is between the ancient world 
and the modern? Is not the modern humour an altogether different 
thing from the ancient—broader and deeper beyond comparison 
or measurement? The humour of the ancients could raise a laugh; 
true—that is just what it could raise, and a laugh could express 
all the feelings raised by it. Think of the intolerable vulgarity of 
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Horner^s gods, who Haughed consumedly* at Vulcan, as he waited 
on them, — why? because he was lame. The sense of humour on 
Olympus was about equal to what it would be now in a country 
lawyer^s parlour. Think of Horace, who saw in a dull pun on two 
proper names, a joke so excellent that he wrote a whole satire 
in honour of it. It is true that Juvenal showed a somewhat f ner 
sense, when he said that when F irtune was pleased to be facetious, 
she made a nouveau riche; Petrc nius, perhaps, was even in advance 
of Juvenal. But ancient humovr at its best was a shallow th ng. 
It meant little. It was like the bnght sparkle on a brawling stream, 
hardly ankle-deep. But our mode rn humour is like the silent snoke- 
like lights in a still water, that go coiling down into depths un¬ 
fathomable, as it lures our thou/hts onwards to the contemplation 
of endless issues. The twinkle n the eyes of a Sterne or a Cer¬ 
vantes seems to hint to us of Tleusinian mysteries with a trium¬ 
phant solemn treachery; and wakes our souls, as we catch it, into a 
sudden thrill of delicious, furtive insight. Such humour as this may 
excite laughter; but no laughter can ease our feelings fully—they 
also demand tears; and even tears are not enough for us. Of such 
humour as this the ancients had hardly a notion; it differs from 
theirs as the man differs from the baby, and seems almost like a 
new sense, peculiar to the modern world, 

^^Now, to what is this development of humour due—this new 
and exquisite source of pleasure? Simply, as you must see, if you 
look into the matter, to that much maligned thing, Christianity, 
and that marvellous system of moral laws and restraints which, 
although accredited through imposture, elaborated by barbarism, 
and received by credulity, has entirely changed the whole com¬ 
plexion of life. Think how it has done this. It has slowly permeated 
and penetrated all man^s inner existence. It has given him new 
unearthly aims; it has given him new unearthly standards by 
which to measure every action. It has cunningly associated every¬ 
thing with the most awful or the most glittering conceptions with 
which the imagination can scare or intoxicate itself—with Hell, 
Heaven, Judgment, and so forth: and thus there is scarcely a single 
choice or refusal that has been left indifferent, and not more or 
less nearly connected with the most stupendous issues. The in¬ 
finitely beautiful, the infinitely terrible, the infinitely hateful meet 
us everywhere. Everything is enchanted, and seems to be what it is 
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not. The enchantment quite deludes the vulgar; it a little deludes 
the wise; but the wise are for ever in various ways secretly un¬ 
doing the spell, and getting glimpses of things as they really are. 
What a delight these glimpses are to those that get them! Here 
lies the sense of humour—in the detection of truth through revered 
and reigning falsehood. Think of the colloquies of Erasmus, and 
his Laus Stultitiae—there is an instance for you. Think of Don 
Quixote—there is another. All its humour is due to Christian 
dreams of honour, duty and chivalry. Who, again, would have 
cared for Swift^s showing us that man was hateful, if Christ had 
not bewitched us into thinking that man was loveable? Gulliver 
owes its point to the Gospels. Sterne sees everything ‘big with 
infinite jest/ But why? Because Christianity has made everything 
big also with infinite solemnity. A possible moral meaning is 
secreted over the whole surface of life, like the scented oil in the 
cells on the surface of an orange skin. The humourist catches the 
perfume of these volatile oils, as they are crushed out and wasted 
by our every action. 

“Think, too, by the way, of the kindred subject of wit. I was 
reading a play of Congreve's yesterday: and this made me reflect 
how nearly all the brightest wit of the modern world consist in 
showing us this one thing—that fidelity in marriage is ridiculous; 
that is, in showing us what, but for Christianity, no one would ever 
have doubted. Such wit is, as it were, the forbidden kiss we give 
to common sense, from which an angry religion has been bent on 
separating us. 

“Think, too, of that flower of Christian civilisation, the in¬ 
nuendo. That is simply the adroit saying under difficulties of what, 
but for Christianity, everyone would have taken for granted. 

“Here, then, you see, are the wit, the innuendo, the humour 
of the world, all owing their existence, or, at any rate, their flavour, 
to Christianity. And what would life, what would conversation be 
without these? But it is not these only that we owe to the same 
source. All our finer pleasures are indebted for their chief taste 
to it likewise. Love in itself, for instance, is, as everyone knows who 
has felt it, the coarsest and most foolish of all our feelings. Leave 
it free to do what it pleases, and we soon cease to care what it does. 
But Christianity, with a miraculous ingenuity, has confined and 
cramped it into so grotesque and painful a posture, and set such 
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vigilant guardians to keep it there, that any return to its natural 
freedom is a rapture, an adventure, and a triumph, which none 
hut the wisest and most skilful can compass with grace or safety, 
and which wise men, therefore, think worth compassing. It i: in¬ 
deed the same with all the natural and true pleasures of li e — 
poor tasteless things not worth living for, in themselves; hut hey 
have been so hidden away fron us, and have come to he in . uch 
had odour with the world, that only the wisest—for wisdom is hut 
the detection of falsehood—see that they may he taken, and } ave 
the courage to take them; and the wisdom they are consciou . of 
in doing this, forms a delicious s lUce piquantc —{of which hum mr, 
wit, and so on, are some of tie flavours)—to these same ; oor 
pleasures, that can give us a real est for them. 

^‘Such a life of wisdom is, of course, only for the few. The 
wise must always he few, as tht rich must. The poor must make 
fine food for the iich to eat. The fools must make fine follies for 
the wise to detect. We cannot all he happy in a rational way. It is 
at least best that some of us should be. But what I want to point 
out to you, my hoy, is, that if society goes on as it is going on now, 
nobody will be able soon to be lationally happy at all. It is true 
that I do not now live much in the world; but I have sufficient 
means of seeing the course it is taking. I, like Hamlet, have heard 
of its ^paintings/ how it ^jigs and ambles and lisps, and nick-names 
God's creatures.' I know how fast all Christian moral sentiment 
is silently dying out of it. Indeed, so rapid do I imagine to he the 
way in which it is losing all proper feeling, that I should not be 
surprised were society in another five years, if I am not dead by 
that time, to receive me back again. Now, as long as Christianity 
was firmly fixed as a faith, we might amuse ourselves by offending 
against its morals as much as we liked; for our acts were in no 
danger of losing their forbidden chaiacter. There would always 
be a persecution, under which pleasure might thrive. But now, 
since faith is dead, we have only the moral sentiments left to us; 
and if we once get rid of these by a too reckless violation of them, 
the whole work of Christianity, which I have been trying to ex¬ 
plain to you, will be undone. Wit and humour, love and poetry, 
will all alike have left us. Life will have lost its seasonings and its 
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sauces: and served up to us au nature! it will only nauseate us, 
Man, indeed, will then be only separated from the animals by his 
capacity for ennui, 

had once hoped that the middle classes—that vast and 
useless body, who have neither the skill that produces their wealth, 
nor the taste that can enjoy it—might have proved themselves at 
least of some use, by preserving the traditions of a sound, respect¬ 
able morality; that they might have kept alive the nation^s power 
of being shocked and scandalised at wit, or grace, or freedom. But 
no; they too are changed. With awkward halting gait they are 
waddling in the footsteps of their betters, and they will soon have 
made vice as vulgar as they long ago made virtue, 

‘‘To me, of course, all this matters little. Such flavours as 
life has, have lasted me thus far; nor will the world's growing 
blankness affect me, 1 shall never look into a woman's eyes again. 
One of my own is blind now, and the other is so dim that I doubt 
if the best-paid beauty could contrive to look into it with more 
than an ironical tenderness. All this matters nothing to me. But 
you, my boy—what will be left for you, when I am taken away 
from the evil that is to come?" Your prospect does not seem to 
me a cheerful one. But alas! I can offer no remedy. I can only 
beguile my time by warning you. At any rate, it is always good 
to think a little about the roots of things: so 1 trust you will be in 
some way profited by these patruae verbera linguae.” 

When Laurence closed the book there was a silence of some 
moments, as if no one knew exactly how to take what had just been 
read. But at last Donald Gordon exclaimed, in his devoutest of 
soft whispers: “Is Saul also among the prophets?” The words 
acted like a spell; the ice was broken, and Mr. Herbert, who hither¬ 
to had hardly uttered a syllable the whole afternoon, now broke 
out suddenly in his most emphatic accents. 

“Thank you, my dear Laurence,” he exclaimed; “thank you 
much, indeed. There is something in what you have just read us 
that seems to me quite precious and peculiar. Nor do I find any 
such honesty in any creed sung by priests in churches, as I do in 
this sardonic confession of that great truth, which the present age 
as a whole is resolutely bent upon forgetting—that the grand 
knowledge for a man to know is the essential and eternal difference 
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between right and wrong, between base and noble;® that there 
is a right and a noble to be striven for, not for the sake of its con¬ 
sequences, but in spite of them; and that it is this fact alone which, 
under countless forms, is the one thing affirmed in all human 
art and implied in all serviceable learning. Your Cervantes smiles 
it to you; your Swift curses it to you; your Bernard of Modaix 
hymns it to you; your saddened Shakespeare tells it to you in (very 
way. Strange indeed is it, and mournful, that we see a time ^^/hen 
the one truth that we live and die by not only needs to be pointed 
out to us, but asserted passiona*ely in the teeth of those whom we 
have elected as our wisest teac hers.” Mr. Saunders at once took 
this to be a special allusion to himself, and his face involunt irily 
began to array itself in a smile of triumph. “However,” Mr. Her¬ 
bert went on benignantly, “yoi» have truly gone the right way to 
work in constructing an ideal society, if you make it recognise this 
before all things, and see how witness is borne to it by every pleasure 
and every interest of life.” 

“Ah, yes,” exclaimed Mr. Stockton, “it is just this noble dis¬ 
crimination between right and wrong, Mr. Herbert, that modem 
enlightenment will so preeminently encourage and foster. Morality 
is quite indispensable to any dream of the future. And as to re¬ 
ligion—the motto of the future is freedom—holy awful, individual 
freedom. We shall each be free to choose or evolve the religion 
most profoundly suited to us.” 

“Well,” said Lady Ambrose, “as long as I may keep my own 
religion, I shall be quite satisfied; and about other people, I really 
don’t think I’m bigoted—not as long, you know, as they belong 
to some church. But religion is the thing I want. Of course we 
must have morality. Mustn’t we?” she added, with a half-puzzled 
expression, turning to Lady Grace. 

“Must!” sighed Mrs. Sinclair. “It’s very easy to say must,"' 

“Of course we must,” said Lady Grace cheerfully. “My 
dear,” she went on, with a little kindly laugh towards Mr. Saun¬ 
ders, ‘‘he doesn’t really doubt it.” 

8. According to Frederic Harrison, Ruskin saw *‘all things as absolutely 
good, or absolutely true, or absolutely evil, or absolutely false, in a world 
where humanity can know nothing but relative truths, and can hope for 
nothing but relative good.” (John Ruskin, p. 195.) 
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Mr. Saunders sprang to his feet as if an adder had stung him. 

“What!” he exclaimed, standing in the centre of the group, 
and looking round him, “and do I not really doubt that the de¬ 
grading practice of prayer, the fetish-worship of celibacy, of morti¬ 
fication, and so forth—do I not doubt that the foul faith in a 
future life, the grotesque conceptions of the theological virtues, 
and that preposterous idol of the market-place, the sanctity of 
marriage,—do you think I do not really doubt that we must re¬ 
tain these?® Do you think, on the contrary, I do not know that 
they are already doomed? However,” here Mr. Saunders paused 
suddenly and again sat down on the grass, “there is no need for 
me at this moment to destroy any cherished illusions; though I 
shall be happy to show my analysis of them that I spoke about just 

now to anyone who is not afraid to inspect it. I hear much said 

about tolerance, as a characteristic of your society. All I ask is, 
that you have the courage to extend your tolerance to me. Your 

new Republic may be full of illusions then. The great labour of 

destroying them will be positively delicious to me.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Stockton, with a mixture of deference and 
patronage, “and what does Miss Merton think?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Merton with a slow smile, “I am all in favour 
of toleration. I think that what I consider truth is quite good 

9. Mallock seems to have had in mind such passages as the following 
by Clifford, who is referring to sacerdotal Christianity in any form: “The old 
system which sapped the foundations of patriotism in the old world; which 
well-nigh eradicated the sense of intellectual honesty, and seriously weakened 
the habit of truth-speaking; which lowered man’s reverence for the marriage- 
bond by placing its sanctions in a realm outside of nature instead of in the 
common life of man, and by the institution of monasticism and a celibate 
clergy; which stunted the moral sense of nations by putting a priest between 
every man and his conscience; this system, if it should ever return to power, 
must be expected to produce worse evils than those which it has worked in 
the past. The house which it once made desolate has been partially swept 
and garnished by the free play gained for the natural goodness of men. It 
would come back accompanied by social diseases perhaps worse than itself, 
and the wreck of civilized Europe would be darker than the darkest of past 
ages.” (Lectures and Essays, II, 255-56.) Clifford considered that “belief 
in God and in a future life is a source of refined and elevated pleasure to 
those who can hold it. But the foregoing of a refined and elevated pleasure, 
because it appears that we have no right to indulge in it, is not in itself, and 
cannot produce its consequence, a decline of morality.” (Ibid., p. 252.) 
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enough to stand on its own merits, if unprejudiced eyes can only 
be got to see them. And I honestly do think, that with really 
high-breeding, and with what A^e apparently mean by cultun, we 
should have at least one part of the world as good as we could 
wish it. But yet—” she added, hesitating a little, “we have sarcly 
settled only half the question y« t. We have said a good deal a bout 
this wide and discerning taste that is to guide us. We have not 
said much yet about the part cular things—the occupations the 
duties, the pleasures, that it will lead us to choose.” 

“No,” began Mr. Rose, “ 1 should like myself very muc h to 
say something as to that—as o the new pleasures that medem 
culture has made possible for us ’ 

“Suppose—” said Lady Ai ibrose with one of her most beam¬ 
ing smiles, as she pushed her h it away over the back of her head, 
“suppose we talk of this by-an<l-by—at dinner, or in the evening. 
Let us just enjoy a little now. The air now is so truly delicious. 
It seems quite like a sin, doesn’t it, to think of going in to dinner 
by-and-by.” 

A happy thought struck Lady Grace. 

“Suppose we have dinner out of doors, Otho,” she said, “in 
the pavilion with the roses round it that you used to call the 
summer dining-room.” 

This proposal was received with what was little short of rap¬ 
ture. “That really would be too delightful!” exclaimed Lady 
Ambrose. “And what place could sound more perfect for us to 
finish our new Republic in!” It was arranged accordingly, 

“And now,” exclaimed Lady Ambrose to Laurence confi¬ 
dentially, as the conversation ceased to be general, “I want you 
to let me have a look at that book of your uncle’s. I have often 
heard it spoken about. Lord Heartpool had a copy, which he 
showed my poor father in Paris. Come, Mr. Laurence, you need 
not hold it back. I’m sure there’s nothing in it that would do me 
any harm.” 

“Well—no,” said Laurence; “in this volume I don’t think 
there is.” 

“Because what you read just now,” said Lady Ambrose, “was 
all really in favour of goodness, though it is true I didn’t quite like 
the tone of some of it.” 
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“What,” interposed Mr. Rose, “is there another volume? I 
should much like to see that.” 

“I declare, Mr. Laurence,” said Lady Ambrose, who had 
now got the book in her hand, “here’s something really quite 
pretty—at least, I’ve only got as far as the first verse yet. It’s a 
little poem called 'To the Wife of an old Schoolfellow/ ” 

“Read it out to us—do,” said Laurence, with a soft smile. 
“It will illustrate very well the letter we had just now.” 

“Do you know, I really think I might manage this,” she said, 
“although I’m not in the least by way of being a reader out. 
Listen, then, and please don’t laugh at me.” 

Let others seek for wisdom^s way 
In modern science, modern wit ,— 

I turn to love, for all that these, 

These two can teach, is taught by it. 

Yes, all. In that first hour we met 
And smiled and spoke so soft and long, love. 

Did wisdom dawn; and I began 

T0 disbelieve in right and wrong, love. 

Then, as lovers gospel clearer grew. 

And I each day your doorstep trod, love, 

I learned that love was all in all. 

And rose to disbelieve in God, love. 

Yes, wisdom^s book! you taught me this. 

And ere I half had read you through, love, 

I learned a deeper wisdom yet — 

I learned to disbelieve in you, love. 

So now, fair teacher, I am wise. 

And free: His truth that makes us free, love. 

But you—youHe pale! grow wise as I, 

And learn to disbelieve in me, love. 

As Lady Ambrose had read on, her voice had grown more 
and more disapproving, and several times she had shown symptoms 
of being on the point of stopping. 

“I’ve no doubt it’s all very witty,” she said, putting down the 
book, which was eagerly caught up by Mr. Rose, “but—^but that 
sort of thing, you know,” she exclaimed at last, “I think is rather 
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better in the smoking-room. However, I saw something next to 
those verses, that I think would suit Miss Merton. It seemed to be 
a sort of address to the Virgin Mary.” 

Miss Merton looked a little embarrassed; Laurence looked 
astonished. 

“Let me read it,” exclaimed Mr. Rose, rapidly turning over 
the pages. “This must be what Lady Ambrose means, I thii^k: — 

My own, my one desire^ 

Virgin most fair.'' 

“Yes,” said Lady Ambrose, “that’s it.” 

“Oh,” said Laurence, “th it is not my uncle’s; it is min*^ It 
is the earliest copy of verses I ever wrote. I was seventeen then, 
and by an odd freak my uncle printed them in the end of his own 
collection.” 

Miss Merton’s embarrassment in a great measure disappeared. 
She looked interested; and Mr. Rose, in slow, suave tones went 
on to read: — 

Mine own, my one desire. 

Virgin most fair 
Of all the virgin choir! 

Hail, O most pure, most perfect, loveliest one! 

Lo, in my hand I bear. 

Woven for the circling of thy long gold hair. 

Culled leaves and flowers, from places which the sun 
The spring long shines upon. 

Where never shepherd hath driven flock to graze. 

Nor any grass is mown; 

But there sound through all the sunny sweet warm days. 

Mid the green holy place. 

The wild bee's wings alone. 

Yea, and with jealous care 
The maiden Reverence tends the fair things there. 

And watereth all of them with sprinkling showers 
Of pearled grey dew from a clear running river. 

Whoso is chaste of spirit utterly. 

May gather there the leaves and fruits and flowers — 

The unchaste, never. 

But thou, O goddess, and dearest love of mine — 

(“I don’t at all approve of this,” murmured Lady Ambrose.) 
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Take, and about thine hair 
This anadem entwine — 

Take, and for my sake wear, 

Who am more to thee than other mortals are, 

Whose is the holy lot 

As friend with friend to walk and talk with thee. 

Hearing thy sweet mouth^s music in mine ear. 

But thee beholding not}^ 

“Ah, they are sweet verses,” said Mr. Rose; “a little too 
ascetic, perhaps, to be quite Greek. They are from Euripides, I 
see—the address to Artemis of Hippolytus.” 

“Yes,” said Laurence; “I don’t think I ever wrote any original 
poetry.” 

“It’s exactly like Mr. Laurence—that bit,” whispered Mrs. 
Sinclair. 

“And now,” said Mr. Rose, “as I suppose we shall ere long 
be all going to dress for dinner, I will go, Mr. Laurence, if you 
will let me, and examine that other volume you spoke of, of your 
uncle’s Miscellanies.” 

Mr. Rose moved slowly away; and as he did so, there came 
the sound of the distant dressing-bell, which warned the whole 
party that it was time to be following his example. 

10. Eur. Hipp. V. 69-85 [author’s note]. This is a very free rendition of 
lines 70-87 of Euripides’ Hip poly tus. 
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proposal could ha v^c been happier than Lady Gmce’s, 
of the garden b inquct in the pavilion. It sei med 
to the guests, w len they were all assembled taere, 
that the lovely summer’s day was going to close with 
a scene from fairyland. The table itself, witn its 
flowers, and glowing fruit, and its many-coloured Venetian glass, 
shone and gleamed and spark cd, in the evening light, that was 
turning outside to a cool me low amber; and above, from the 
roof, in which the dusk was already darkness, hung china lamps, in 
the shape of green and purple grape-clusters, looking like luminous 
fruits stolen from Aladdin’s garden. The pavilion, open on all 
sides, was supported on marble pillars, that were almost hidden in 
red and white roses. Behind, the eye rested on great tree-trunks, 
and glades of rich foliage; and before, it would pass over turf and 
flowers, till it reached the sea beyond, on which, in another hour, 
the faint silver of the moonlight would begin to tremble. 

There was something in the whole scene that was at once 
calming and exhilarating; and nearly all present seemed to feel in 
some measure this double effect of it. Dr. Jenkinson had been 
quite restored by an afternoon’s nap; and his face was now all 
a-twinkle with a fresh benignity, that had however, like an early 
spring morning, just a faint suspicion of frost in it. Mr. Storks even 
was less severe than usual; and as he raised his champagne to his 
lips, he would at times look very nearly conversational. 

“My dear Laurence,” exclaimed Mr. Herbert, “it really al¬ 
most seems as if your visions of the afternoon had come true, and 
that we actually were in your new Republic already. I can only 
say that, if it is at all like this, it will be an entirely charming place 
—too charming, perhaps. But now, remember this—you have but 
half got through the business to which you first addressed your¬ 
selves—that of forming a picture of a perfect aristocracy—an aris¬ 
tocracy in the true and genuine sense of the word. You arc all to 
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have culture, or taste. Very good, you have talked a great deal 
about that, and you have seen what you mean by it; and you have 
recognised, above all, that it includes a discrimination between 
right and wrong. But now, you with all this taste and culture— 
you gifted men and women of the nineteenth century,—what sort 
of things does your taste teach you to reach out towards? In what 
actions and aims, in what affections and emotions, would you place 
your happiness? That is what I want to hear—the practical mani¬ 
festations of this culture.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Rose, “I have at this moment a series of essays 
in the press, which would go far towards answering these questions 
of yours. They do, indeed, deal with just this—the effect of the 
choicer culture of this century on the soul of man—the ways in 
which it endows him with new perceptions—^how it has made him, 
in fact, a being altogether more highly organised. All I regret is, 
that these choicer souls, these are as yet like flowers 

that have not found a climate in which they can thrive properly. 
That mental climate will doubtless come with time. What we have 
been trying to do this afternoon is, I imagine, nothing more than 
to anticipate it in imagination.” % 

“Well,” said Mr. Herbert, with a little the tone of an inquisi¬ 
tor, “that is just what I have been asking. What will this climate 
be like, and what will these flowers be like in this climate? How 
would your culture alter and better the present, if its powers were 
equal to its wishes?” 

Mr. Rose’s soft lulling tone harmonised well with the scene 
and hour, and the whole party seemed willing to listen to him; or 
at any rate no one felt any prompting to interrupt him. 

“I can show you an example, Mr. Herbert,” he said, “of 
culture demanding a finer climate, in—if you will excuse my seem- 
ing egoism—in myself. For instance, (to take the widest matter 
I can fix upon—the general outward surroundings of our lives), 
often, when I walk about London, and see how hideous its whole 
external aspect is, and what a dissonant population throng it, a 
chill feeling of despair comes over me. Consider how the human 
eye delights in form and colour, and the ear in tempered and har¬ 
monious sounds; and then think for a moment of a London street! 
Think of the shapeless houses, the forest of ghastly chimney-pots, 
of the hell of distracting noises made by the carts, the cabs, the 
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carriages—think of the bustling, commonplace, careworn crowds 
that jostle you—think of an omnibus—think of a four-wheeler-” 

“I often ride in an omnibus,” said Lord Allen, with a slight 
smile to Miss Merton. 

“It is true,” replied Mr. Rose, only overhearing the tone in 
which these words were said, ‘ that one may ever and again < atch 
some touch of sunlight that w ll for a moment make the meanest 
object beautiful with its furt ve alchemy. But that is Nature’s 
work, not man’s; and we mast never confound the accid(‘ntal 
beauty that Nature will bestovv on man’s work, even at its v orst, 
with the rational and designeti beauty of man’s work at its best. 
It is this rational human beauty that I say our modern cit life 
is so completely wanting in; n.iy, the look of out-of-door London 
seems literally to stifle the veiy power of imagining such beauty 
possible. Indeed, as I wander along our streets, pushing my way 
among the throngs of faces—faces puckered with misdirected 
thought, or expressionless with none—barbarous faces set towards 
Parliament, or Church, or scientific lecture-rooms, or Government 
offices, or counting-houses—I say, as I push my way amongst all 
the sights and sounds of the streets of our great city, only one thing 
ever catches my eye, that breaks in upon my mood, and warns me 
I need not despair.” 

“And what is that?” asked Allen, with some curiosity. 

“The shops,” Mr. Rose answered, “of certain of our up¬ 
holsterers and dealers in works of art. Their windows, as I look 
into them, act like a sudden charm on me—like a splash of cold 
water dashed on my forehead when I am fainting. For I seem there 
to have got a glimpse of the real heart of things; and as my eyes 
rest on the perfect pattern (many of which are really quite deli¬ 
cious; indeed, when I go to ugly houses, I often take a scrap of 
some artistic cretonne with me in my pocket as a kind of aesthetic 
smelling salts), I say, when I look in at their windows, and my 
eyes rest on the perfect pattern of some new fabric for a chair or 
for a window-curtain, or on some new design for a wallpaper, or 
on some old china vase, I become at once sharply conscious, Mr. 
Herbert, that, despite the ungenial mental climate of the present 
age, strange yearnings for, and knowledge of, true beauty, arc be¬ 
ginning to show themselves like flowers above the weedy soil; and 
I remember, amidst the roar and clatter of our streets, and the 
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mad noises of our own times, that there is amongst us a growing 
number who have deliberately turned their backs on all these 
things, and have thrown their whole souls and sympathies into 
the happier art-ages of the past. They have gone back,” said Mr. 
Rose, raising his voice a little, “to Athens and to Italy, to the 
Italy of Leo and to the Athens of Pericles. To such men the 
clamour, the interests, the struggles of our own times, become as 
meaningless as they really are. To them the boyhood of Bathyllus 
is of more moment than the manhood of Napoleon. Borgia is a 
more familiar name than Bismarck. I know, indeed—and I really 
do not blame them—several distinguished artists who, resolving 
to make their whole lives consistently perfect, will, on principle, 
never admit a newspaper into their houses that is of later date 
than the times of Addison; and I have good trust that the number 
of such men is on the increase—men I mean,” said Mr. Rose, 
toying tenderly with an exquisite wine-glass of Salviati’s, “who 
with a steady and set purpose follow art for the sake of art, beauty 
for the sake of beauty, love for the sake of love, life for the sake of 
life.”^ 

Mr. Rose’s slow gentle voice, which was apt at certain times 
to become peculiarly irritating, sounded now like the evening air 
grown articulate, and had secured him hitherto a tranquil hearing, 
as if by a kind of spell. This however seemed here in sudden danger 
of snapping. 

“What, Mr. Rose!” exclaimed Lady Ambrose, “do you mean 
to say, then, that the number of people is on the increase who 
won’t read the newspapers?” 

“Why, the men must be absolute idiots!” said Lady Grace, 
shaking her grey curls, and putting on her spectacles to look at 
Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Rose however was imperturbable. 

“Of course,” he said, “you may have newspapers if you will: 
I myself always have them; though in general they are too full 
of public events to be of much interest. I was merely speaking just 

1. Cf. Pater (“Conclusion,” Renaissance, p. 213): “Of this wisdom, the 
poetic passion, the desire of beauty, the love of art for art’s sake has most; 
for art comes to you proposing frankly to give nothing but the highest quality 
to your moments as they pass, and simply for those moments’ sake.” 
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now of the spirit of the movement. And of that we must all of 
us here have some knowledge. We must all of us have friends whose 
houses more or less embody it. And even if we had not, we could 
not help seeing signs of it—sif ns of how true and earnest Jt is, 
in the enormous sums that are low given for really good obje ts.” 

“That,” said Lady Grace, vdth some tartness, “is true eno igh, 
thank God!” 

“But I can’t see,” said I ady Ambrose, whose name c ften 
figured in the Times, in the sub'^cription-lists of advertised chai ities 
—“I can’t see, Mr. Rose, any re.«son in that why we should not ead 
the newspapers.” 

“The other day, for instan e,” said Mr. Rose reflectively, “I 
heard of eight Chelsea shephe desses, picked up by a dealer, I 
really forget where—in some co nmon cottage, if I recollect aright, 
covered with dirt, giving no pleasure to anyone—and these were 
all sold in a single day, and not one of them fetched less than two 
hundred and twenty pounds.” 

“7 can’t help thinking they must have come from Cremorne,” 
said Mrs. Sinclair softly. 

“But why,” said Mr. Rose, “should I speak of particular in¬ 
stances? We must all of us have friends whose houses are full of 
priceless treasures such as these^—the whole atmosphere of whose 
rooms really seems impregnated with art—seems in fact, Mr. 
Herbert, such an atmosphere as we should dream of for our new 
Republic.” 

“To be sure,” exclaimed Lady Ambrose, feeling that she had 
at last got upon solid ground. “By the way, Mr. Rose,” she said, 
with her most gracious of smiles, “I suppose you have hardly seen 
Lady Julia Hayman’s new house in Belgrave Square? I’m sure 
that would delight you. I should like to take you there some day, 
and show it to you.” 

“I have seen it,” said Mr. Rose, with languid condescension. 
“It was very pretty, I thought—some of it really quite nice.” 

2. Pater had engravings after Michelangelo, Correggio, and Ingres on 
his walls, owned a bust of Hercules, and kept an array of flowers in five 
quaint vases painted with blue dragons and other figures. (Wright, The Life 
of Pater, II, 133.) 
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This and the slight rudeness of manner it was said with, 
raised Mr. Rose greatly in Lady Ambrose’s estimation, and she 
began to think with respect of his late utterances. 

“Well, Mr. Herbert,” Mr. Rose went on, “what I want to 
say is this. We have here in the present age, as it is, fragments of 
the right thing. We have a number of isolated right interiors; we 
have a few, very few right exteriors. But in our ideal state, our 
entire city—our London—the metropolis of our society, would be 
as a whole as perfect as these fragments. Taste would not there be 
merely an indoor thing. It would be written visibly for all to look 
upon, in our streets, our squares, our gardens. Could we only 
mould England to our wishes, the thing to do, I am persuaded, 
would be to remove London to some kindlier site, that it might 
there be altogether bom anew. I myself would have it taken to 
the south-west, and to the seacoast, where the waves are blue, 
and where the air is calm and fine, and there—” 

“Ah me!” sighed Mr. Luke with a lofty sadness, '‘coelum non 
animam mutant/^ 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Rose, “few paradoxes—and most 
paradoxes are false—are, I thirik, so false as that. This much at 
least of sea-like man’s mind has, that scarcely anything so dis¬ 
tinctly gives a tone to it as the colour of the skies he lives under. 
And I was going to say,” he went on, looking out dreamily towards 
the evening waves, “that as the imagination is a quick workman, 
I can at this moment see our metropolis already transplanted and 
rebuilt. I seem to see it now as it were from a distance, with its 
palaces, its museums, its churches, its convents, its gardens, its 
picture-galleries—a cluster of domed and pillared marble, sparkling 
on a grey headland. It is Rome, it is Athens, it is Florence, arisen 
and come to life again, in these modem days. The aloe-tree of 
beauty again blossoms there, under the azure stainless sky.”® 

“Do you know, Mr. Rose,” said Lady Ambrose in her most 
cordial manner, “all this is very beautiful; and certainly no one 
can think London as it is more ugly than I do. That’s natural in 
me, isn’t it, being a denizen of poor prosaic South Audley Street 

3. According to Pater, such a taste for the bizarre and recherche in 
landscape appeared first in Leonardo da Vinci. {Renaissance, p. 103.) 
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as I am? But don’t you think that your notion is—it’s very beau¬ 
tiful, I quite feel that—but don’t you think it is perhaps a little too 
dream-like—too unreal, if you know what I mean?” 

“Such a city,” said Mr. Rose earnestly, “is indeed a dream, 
but it is a dream which we mig^it make a reality, would circum¬ 
stances only permit of it. We h tve many amongst us who know 
what is beautiful, and who passionately desire it; and would oth<TS 
only be led by these, it is quite conceivable that wc might some 
day have a capital, the entire asp<‘ct of which should be the visil^le 
embodiment of our finest and m(»st varied culture, our most sensi¬ 
tive taste, and our deepest aesthetic measure of things. This is 
what this capital of our new Fepublic must be, this dwelling- 
place of our ideal society. We si all have houses, galleries, streets, 
theatres, such as Giulio Romano or Giorgio Vasari, or Giuiio 
Campi would have rejoiced to look at; we shall have metal-work 
worthy of the hand of Ghiberti and the praise of Michel Angelo; 
we shall rival Domenico Beccafumi with our pavements. As you 
wander through our thoroughfares and our gardens, your feelings 
will not be jarred by the presence of human vulgarity, or the 
desolating noise of traffic; nor in every spare space will your eyes 
be caught by abominable advertisements of excursion trains to 
Brighton, or of Horniman’s cheap tea. They will rest instead, here 
on an exquisite fountain, here on a statue, here on a bust of Zeus 
or Hermes or Aphrodite, glimmering in a laurelled nook; or on 
a Mater Dolorosa looking down on you from her holy shrine; or 
on the carved marble gate-posts of our palace gardens, or on their 
wrought iron or wrought bronze gates; or perhaps on such 
triumphal arches as that which Antonio San Gallo constructed in 
honour of Charles V., and of which you must all remember the 
description given by Vasari. Such a city,” said Mr. Rose, “would 
be the externalisation of the human spirit in the highest state of 
development that we can conceive for it. We should there see 
expressed openly all our appreciations of all the beauty that we can 
detect in the world’s whole history. The wind of the spirit that 
breathed there would blow to us from all the places of the past, 
and be charged with infinite odours. Every frieze on our walls, 
every clustered capital of a marble column, would be a garland or 
nosegay of associations. Indeed, our whole city, as compared with 
the London that is now, would be itself a nosegay as compared with 
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a faggot; and as related to the life that I would see lived in it, 
it would be like a shell murmuring with all the world’s memories, 
and held to the ear of the two twins, Life and Love.” 

Mr. Rose had got so dreamy by this time that he felt himself 
the necessity of turning a little more matter-of-fact again. 

“You will see what I mean, plainly enough,” he said, “if you 
will just think of our architecture, and consider how that naturally 
will be-” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Luke, “I should be glad to hear about our 
architecture.” 

“—How that naturally will be,” Mr. Rose went on, “of no 
style in particular.” 

“The deuce it won’t!” exclaimed Mr. Luke. 

“No,” continued Mr. Rose, unmoved; “no style in particular, 
but a renaissance of all styles. It will matter nothing to us whether 
they be pagan or Catholic, classical or mediaeval. We shall be 
quite without prejudice or bigotry. To the eye of true taste, an 
Aquinas in his cell before a crucifix, or a Narcissus gazing at him¬ 
self in a still fountain, are—in their own ways, you know—equally 
beautiful.”^ 

“Well, really,” said Miss Merton, “I can not fancy St. Thomas 
being a very taking object to people who don’t believe in him 
either as a saint or a philosopher. I always think that, except from 
a Christian point of view, a saint can be hardly better described 
than by Newman’s lines, as— 

A bundle of bones, whose breath 
Infects the world before his death.”® 

“I remember the lines well,” said Mr. Rose calmly, “and the 
writer you mention puts them in the mouth of a yelping devil. 

4. Cf. Wright {op. cit., I, 244): “Faun, Christian knight, satyr, martyr, 
Mary the Virgin, and Venus, who, apparently, was not a virgin, aegipan and 
Pantheist, all hobnobbed together amicably in his tolerant brain.” Pater him¬ 
self, in the Preface to the Renaissance (p. x), declares that the critic “will 
remember always that beauty exists in many forms. To him all periods, types, 
schools of taste, are in themselves equal.” 

5. Vide J. H. Newman’s Dream of Gerontius [author’s note]. (Cf. 
Dream of Gerontius, 1916, p. 46.) 
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But devils, as far as I know, are not generally—except, perhaps, 
Milton’s—conspicuous for taste: indeed, if we may trust Goethe, 
the very touch of a flower is tortu^'c to them.” 

“Dante’s biggest devil,” cr ed Mr. Saunders, to everyone’s 
amazement, “chewed Judas Isca iot like a quid of tobacco, to all 
eternity. He, at any rate, knew waat he liked.” 

Mr. Rose started, and vis ted Mr. Saunders with a raoid 
frown. He then proceeded, turning again to Miss Merton a.-^ if 
nothing had happened. 

“Let me rather,” he said, ‘ ead a nice sonnet to you, which 
I had sent to me this morning, ar i which was in my mind just new. 
These lines”—Mr. Rose here pn duced a paper from his pocke — 
“were written by a boy of eigateen—a youth of extraordinary 
promise, I think, whose education I may myself claim to have had 
some share in directing. Listen,’* he said, laying the verses before 
him, on a clean plate. 

^*Three visions in the watches of one night 
Made sweet my sleep—almost too sweet to tell. 

One was Narcissus by a woodside well, 

Awd on the moss his limbs and feet were white; 

And one, Queen Venus, blown for my delight 
Across the blue sea in a rosy shell; 

And one, a lean Aquinas in his cell. 

Kneeling, his pen in hand, with aching sight 
Strained towards a carven Christ; and of these three 
I knew not which was fairest. First I turned 
Towards that soft boy, who laughed and fled from me; 

Towards Venus then; and she smiled once, and she 
Fled also. Then with teeming heart 1 yearned, 

O Angel of the Schools, towards Christ with thee! 

Yes,” murmured Mr. Rose to himself, folding up the paper; “they 
are dear lines. Now, there,” he said, “we have a true and tender 
expression of the really Catholic spirit of modern aestheticism 
which holds nothing common or unclean. It is in this spirit, I say, 
that the architects of our state will set to work. And thus for our 
houses, for our picture-galleries, for our churches—I trust we shall 
have many churches—they will select and combine-” 
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“Do you seriously mean,” broke in Allen, a little impatiently, 
“that it is a thing to wish for and to look forward to, that we should 
abandon all attempts at original architecture, and content our¬ 
selves with simply sponging on the past?” 

“I do,” replied Mr. Rose suavely; “and for this reason, if for 
no other, that the world can now successfully do nothing else. Nor, 
indeed, is it to be expected or even wished that it should.” 

“You say we have no good architecture now!” exclaimed Lady 
Ambrose; “but, Mr. Rose, have you forgotten our modem churches? 
Don’t you think them beautiful? Perhaps you never go to All 
Saints’?” 

“I every now and then,” said Mr. Rose, “when I am in the 
weary mood for it, attend the services of our English Ritualists, 
and I admire their churches very much indeed. In some places 
the whole thing is really managed with surprising skill. The dim 
religious twilight, fragrant with the smoke of incense; the tangled 
roofs that the music seems to cling to; the tapers, the high altar, 
and the strange intonation of the priests, all produce a curious 
old-world effect, and seem to unite one with things that have been 
long dead.® Indeed, it all seems* to me far more a part of the past 
than the services of the Catholics.” 

Lady Ambrose did not express her approbation of the last 
part of this sentiment, out of regard for Miss Merton; but she 
gave a smile and a nod of pleased intelligence to Mr. Rose. 

“Yes,” Mr. Rose went on, “there is a regretful insincerity 
about it all, that is very nice, and that at once appeals to me, 
^Gleich einer alien halhverklungen Sage/'^ The priests are only 
half in earnest; the congregations, even-” 

6. Pater liked to visit Roman Catholic churches to admire the orna¬ 
ments and ceremonies. However, it should be remembered that Mallock is 
writing about the early sceptical Pater. Subsequently, Pater’s religious 
sympathies developed, as shown in Marius the Epicurean; his review of 
“Robert Elsmere” (Essays from *The Guardian/ pp. 53-70); and his Gaston 
de Latour, 

7. Goethe, Faust I, “Zueignung,” 11, 11-12: 

“Gleich einer alten halbverklungnen Sage 

Kommt erste Lieb’ und Freundschaft mit herauf.” 

(Like music from a half-forgotten saga 

First love and friendship come back to my mind.) 
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“Then I am quite sure,” interrupted Lady Ambrose with 
vigour, “that you can never have heard Mr. Cope preach.” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Rose languidly. “I never enquired, 
nor have I ever heard anyone .*^0 much as mention, the names of 
any of them. Now all that, Lacy Ambrose, were life really in the 
state it should be, you would be able to keep.” 

“Do you seriously, and in ^ober earnest, mean,” Allen a^ain 
broke in, “that you think it a good thing that all our art ind 
architecture should be borrowec* and insincere, and that our \ ery 
religion should be nothing but a ( ilettante memory?” 

“The opinion,” said Mr. Rc se, “which by the way you slightly 
misrepresent, is not mine only, but that of all those of our cwn 
day who are really devoting th emselves to art for its own sake. 
I will try to explain the reason of this. In the world’s life, just as 
in the life of a man, there are certain periods of eager and all- 
absorbing action, and these are followed by periods of memory 
and reflection. We then look back upon our past, and become for 
the first time conscious of what we are, and of what we have done. 
We then see the dignity of toil, and the grand results of it, the 
beauty and the strength of faith, and the fervent power of patriot¬ 
ism; which, whilst we laboured, and believed, and loved, we were 
quite blind to. Upon such a reflective period has the world now 
entered.® It has acted and believed already; its task now is to 
learn to value action and belief—to feel and to be thrilled at the 
beauty of them. And the chief means by which it can learn this 
is art—the art of a renaissance. For by the power of such art, all 
that was beautiful, strong, heroic, or tender in the past—all the 
actions, passions, faiths, aspirations of the world, that lie so many 
fathom deep in the years—float upwards to the tranquil surface 
of the present, and make our lives like what seems to me one of 
the loveliest things in nature, the iridescent film on the face of a 

8. Gf. the Preface to the Renaissance (pp. xii-xiii): “ . . . the Renais¬ 
sance, thus putting forth in France an aftermath, a wonderful later growth, 
the products of which have to the full that subtle and delicate sweetness 
which belong to a refined and comely decadence; just as its earliest phases 
have the freshness which belongs to all periods of growth in art, the charm 
of ascesist of the austere and serious girding of the loins in youth.” 
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Stagnant water.® Yes; the past is not dead unless we choose that 
it shall be so. Christianity itself is not dead. There is ‘nothing of 
it that doth fade/ but turns ‘into something rich and strange/ for 
us to give a new tone to our lives with.^® And, believe me,” Mr. 
Rose went on, gathering earnestness, “that the happiness possible 
in such conscious periods is the only true happiness. Indeed, the 
active periods of the world were not really happy at all. We only 
fancy them to have been so by a pathetic fallacy. Is the hero 
happy during his heroism? No, but after it, when he sees what 
his heroism was, and reads the glory of it in the eyes of youth 
or maiden.” 

“All this is very poor stuff —very poor stuff,” murmured Dr. 
Jenkinson, whose face had become gradually the very picture of 
crossness.^^ 

“Do you mean, Mr. Rose,” said Miss Merton, with a half 
humorous, half incredulous smile, “that we never value religion 
till we have come to think it nonsense?” 

“Not nonsense—no,” exclaimed Mr. Rose in gentle horror; 
“I only mean that it never lights our lives so beautifully as when 
it is leaving them like the evening sun. It is in such periods of 
the world’s life that art springs into being in its greatest splendour. 
Your Raphael, Miss Merton, who painted you your ‘dear Madon¬ 
nas,’ was a luminous cloud in the sunset sky of the Renaissance, 
—a cloud that took its fire from a faith that was sunk or sinking.” 


9. Cf. Pater (Renaissance, p. 104), concerning Leonardo: “Through his 
strange veil of sight things reach him so; in no ordinary night or day, but 
as in faint light of eclipse, or in some brief interval of falling rain at day¬ 
break, or through some deep water.” 

10. “It is with the movement, the passage and dissolution of impressions, 
images, sensations, that analysis leaves off—that continual vanishing away, 
that strange perpetual weaving and unweaving of ourselves.” (“Conclusion,” 
ibid., p. 210.) In later years Pater believed in the integral oneness and per¬ 
manence of ideas and impressions. (“Lacedemon,” Plato and Platonism, 
chap, viii.) 

11. Jowett’s dislike of aestheticism was intense. (Life and Letters of 
Benjamin Jowett, II, 76.) He had been thoroughly displeased with Pater’s 
Renaissance and summed up its author in “a particularly stinging epigram.” 
(Wright, op. cit., I, 255.) Pater’s retaliatory comments reached Jowett who 
then blocked Pater’s path to the coveted proctorship. 
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“Fm afraid that the faith is not quite sunk yet,” said Miss 
Merton, with a slight sudden flush in her cheeks, and with just the 
faintest touch of suppressed anger. 

Mr. Saunders, Mr. Stockt )n, Mr. Storks, and Mr. Luk< • all 
raised their eyebrows. 

“No,” said Mr. Rose, “such cyclic sunsets are happily aj^t to 
linger.” 

“Mr. Rose,” exclaimed La( ^y Ambrose, with her most grai ious 
of smiles, “of course everyone who has ears must know tha all 
this is very beautiful, but I arr positively so stupid that I ha' en’t 
been quite able to follow it all.” 

“I will try to make my me ining clearer,” he said, in a br sker 
tone. “I often figure to myself an unconscious period and a con¬ 
scious one, as two women^^—o ie an untamed creature with em¬ 
browned limbs native to the a.r and the sea; the other marble- 
white and swan-soft, couched delicately on cushions before a 
mirror, and watching her own supple reflection gleaming in the 
depths of it. On the one is the sunshine and the sea-spray. The 
wind of Heaven and her unbound hair are playmates. The light 
of the sky is in her eyes; on her lips is a free laughter. We look 
at her, and we know that she is happy. We know it, mark me; but 
she knows it not. Turn, however, to the other, and all is changed. 
Outwardly, there is no gladness there. Her dark, gleaming eyes 
open depth within depth upon us, like the circles of a new Inferno. 
There is a clear, shadowy pallor on her cheek. Only her lips are 
scarlet. There is a sadness—a languor, even in the grave tendrils 
of her heavy hair, and in each changing curve of her bosom as she 
breathes or sighs.” 

“What a very odd man Mr. Rose is!” said Lady Ambrose in 
a loud whisper. “He always seems to talk of everybody as if they 
had no clothes on. And does he mean by this that we ought to be 
always in the dumps?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Rose was meanwhile proceeding, his voice again 
growing visionary, “there is no eagerness, no action there; and yet 
all eagerness, all action is known to her as the writing on an open 
scroll; only, as she reads, even in the reading of it, action turns 

12. Pater habitually visualized thoughts concretely, a trait which Mal- 
lock is careful to preserve here and elsewhere. 
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into emotion, and eagerness into a sighing memory. Yet such a 
woman really may stand symbolically for us as the patroness and 
the lady of all gladness, who makes us glad in the only way now 
left us. And not only in the only way, but in the best way—the 
way of ways. Her secret is self-consciousness.^^ She knows that 
she is fair; she knows, too, that she is sad; but she sees that sad¬ 
ness is lovely, and so sadness turns to joy. Such a woman may be 
taken as a symbol, not of our architecture only, but of all the 
aesthetic surroundings with which we shall shelter and express our 
life. Such a woman do I see whenever I enter a ritualistic 
church-” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “that very peculiar people do 
go to such places; but, Mr. Rose,” she said with a look of appealing 
enquiry, “I thought they were generally rather over-dressed than 
otherwise?” 

“The imagination,” said Mr. Rose, opening his eyes in grave 
wonder at Mrs. Sinclair, “may give her what garb it chooses. Our 
whole city, then—the city of our new Republic—will be in keeping 
with this spirit. It win be the •architectural and decorative em¬ 
bodiment of the most educated longings of our own times after 
order and loveliness and delight, whether of the senses or the imag¬ 
ination. It will be, as it were, a resurrection of the past, in 
response to the longing and the passionate regret of the present. It 
will be such a resurrection as took place in Italy during its great¬ 
est epoch, only with this difference-” 

“You seem to have forgotten trade and business altogether,” 
said Dr. Jenkinson. “I think, however rich you intend to be, you 
will find that they are necessary.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rose, you’re not going to deprive us of all our shops, 
I hope?” said Lady Ambrose. 

“Because, you know,” said Mrs. Sinclair, with a soft malicious¬ 
ness, “we can’t go without dresses altogether, Mr. Rose. And if I 

13. Cf. Pater’s admiration of “double and treble reflexions of the 
mind upon itself” {Renaissance, p. 187), and his belief that “the develop¬ 
ment of various forms of art has corresponded to the development of the 
thoughts of man concerning himself, to the growing revelation of the mind 
to itself.” {Ibid., p. 204.) 
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were there/’ she continued plaintively, “I should want a book¬ 
seller to publish the scraps of verse—poetry, as I am pleased to 
call it—that I am always writing.” 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Rose, a little annoyed, “we shall hav( all 
that somewhere, of course; but it will be out of the way, in a sort 
of Piraeus, where the necessary > ojciqXoi-” 

“A sort of what?” said Lad) Ambrose. 

“Mr. Rose merely means,” said Donald Gordon, “that tnere 
must be good folding-doors between the offices and the hous * of 
life; and that the servants are r^ot to be seen walking about in the 
pleasure-grounds.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rose, “exac ly so.” 

“Well, then,” said Lady Ambrose, “I quite agree with ^ou, 
Mr. Rose; and if wishing wer! only having. I’ve not the least 
doubt that we should all of us be going back to Mr. Rose’s city 
to-morrow, instead of to London, with its carts, and cabs, and 
smoke, and all its thousand-and-one drawbacks. I’m sure,” she 
said, turning to Miss Merton, “you would, my dear, with all your 
taste.” 

“It certainly,” said Miss Merton, smiling, “all sounds very 
beautiful. All I am afraid of is that wc should not be quite worthy 
of it.” 

“Nay,” said Mr. Rose, “but the very point is that we shall be 
worthy of it, and that it will be worthy of us. I said, if you recol¬ 
lect, just now, that the world’s ideal of the future must resemble 
in many ways its memory of the Italian Renaissance. But don’t 
let that mislead you. It may resemble that, but it will be some¬ 
thing far in advance of it. During the last three hundred years 
—in fact, during the last sixty or seventy years, the soul of man 
has developed strangely in its sentiments and its powers of feeling; 
in its powers, in fact, of enjoying life.^^ As I said, I have a work 
in the press, devoted entirely to a description of this growth. I 
have some of the proof sheets with me; and if you will let me I 
should like to read you one or two passages.” 

14. Rose’s view here is a corollary of Pater’s belief that individuals arc 
awakened to high culture by a sense of history because the art and feelings 
of past ages are phylogenetically stored in them: history releases them in a 
sort of aesthetic ontogeny. (“Aesthetic Poetry,” Appreciations, pp. 223-24; 
and “Diaphaneity,” Miscellaneous Studies, pp. 250-51.) 
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“I don’t think much can be made out of that/’ said Dr. 
Jenkinson, with a vindictive sweetness. “Human sentiment dresses 
itself in different fashions, as human ladies do; but I think be¬ 
neath the surface it is much the same. I mean,” he added, sud¬ 
denly recollecting that he might thus seem to be rooting up the 
wheat of his own opinions along with the tares of Mr. Rose’s, 
“I mean that I don’t think in seventy years, or even in three hun¬ 
dred, you will be able to show that human nature has very much 
changed. I don’t think so.” 

Unfortunately, however, the Doctor found that, instead of 
putting down Mr. Rose by this, he had only raised up Mr. Luke. 

“Ah, Jenkinson, I think you are wrong there,” said Mr. 
Luke. “As long as we recognise that this growth is at present con¬ 
fined to a very small minority, the fact of such growth is the most 
important, the most significant of all facts.^® Indeed, our friend 
Mr. Rose is quite right thus far, in the stress he lays on our ap¬ 
preciation of the past, that wc have certainly in these modern 
times acquired a new sense, by which alone the past can be 
appreciated truly, the sense wl^ich, if I may invent a phrase for 
it, I should call that of Historical Perspective;^® so that now really 
for the first time the landscape of history is beginning to have some 
intelligible charm for us. And this, you know, is not all. Our 
whole views of things—(you, Jenkinson, must know this as well 
as I do)—the Zeitgeist breathes upon them, and they do not die; 
but they are changed—they are enlightened.” 

The Doctor was too much annoyed to make any audible 
answer to this; but he murmured with some emphasis to himself, 
“That’s not what Mr. Rose was saying; that’s not what I was con¬ 
tradicting.” 

“You take, Luke, a rather more rose-coloured view of things 
than you did last night,” said Mr. Storks. 

15. An apt parody on Arnold’s belief that Christ Himself repudiated 
“popular” Christianity, “requiring all who would be truly children of the 
kingdom to rise beyond it.” {God and the Bible, p. 343.) 

16. Mallock’s term for Arnold’s cultural cosmopolitanism. Europe is 
“for intellectual and spiritual purposes, one great confederation, bound to 
a joint action and working to a common result.” {Essays in Criticism, First 
Series, p. 39.) 
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“No,” said Mr. Luke, with a sigh, “far from it. I am not 
denying (pray, Jenkinson, remember this) that the majority of us 
are at present either Barbarians or Philistines; and the ugliness of 
these is more glaring now than at any former time. But that any 
of us are able to see them th is distinctly in their true cok )urs, 
itself shows that there must be i deal of light somewhere. Even to 
make darkness visible some lii ht is needed. We should al vays 
recollect that. We are only discontented with ourselves wher we 
are struggling to be better than c irselves.” 

“And in many ways,” said ‘l.aurence, “I think the struggle has 
been successful. Take, for insta ice, the pleasure we get now l-'om 
the aspects of external nature, and the way in which these s‘em 
to mix themselves with our 1 ves. This certainly is something 
distinctly modern. And nearly all our other feelings, it seems to 
me, have changed just like this one, and have become more sensi¬ 
tive, and more highly organised. If we may judge by its expression 
in literature, love has, certainly; and that I suppose is the most 
important and comprehensive feeling in life.” 

“Does Mr. Laurence only suppose that?” sighed Mrs. Sin¬ 
clair, casting down her eyes. 

“Well,” said Dr. Jenkinson, “our feelings about these two 
things—about love and external nature—perhaps have changed 
somewhat. Yes, I think they have. I think you might make an 
interesting magazine article out of that—but hardly more.” 

“I rather,” said Laurence apologetically, “agree with Mr. 
Luke and Mr. Rose, that all our feelings have developed just as 
these two have. And I think this is partly owing to the fusion in 
our minds of our sacred and secular ideas—which indeed you were 
speaking of this morning in your sermon. Thus, to find some ra¬ 
tional purpose in life was once merely enjoined as a supernatural 
duty. In our times it has taken our common nature upon it, and 
become a natural longing—though, I fear,” he added softly, “a 
fruitless one.” 

“Yes,” suddenly exclaimed Lady Grace, who had been listen¬ 
ing intently to her nephew’s words; “and if you are speaking of 
modern progress, Otho, you should not leave out the diffusion of 
those grand ideas of justice, and right, and freedom, and humanity 
which are at work in the great heart of the nation. We are grow¬ 
ing cultivated in Mr. Luke’s noble sense of the word, and our 
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whole hearts revolt against the way in which women have hitherto 
been treated, and against the cruelties which dogma asserts the 
good God can practise, and the cruelties on the poor animals 
which wicked men do practise. And war too,” Lady Grace went 
on, a glow mounting into her soft faded cheek, “think how fast 
we are outgrowing that! England at any rate will never watch 
the outbreak of another war, with all its inevitable cruelties, with¬ 
out giving at least one sob that shall make all Europe pause and 
listen. Indeed, we must not forget how the entire substance of 
religion is ceasing to be a mass of dogmas, and is becoming em¬ 
bodied instead in practice and in action.” 

“Quite true. Lady Grace,” said Mr. Luke. Lady Grace was 
just about to have given a sign for rising; but Mr. Luke’s assent 
detained her. “As to war,” he went on, “there may, of course, be 

different opinions. Questions of policy may arise-” (“As if 

any policy,” murmured Lady Grace, “could justify us in such a 
thing!”) “but religion—yes, that, as I have been trying to teach 
the world, is the great and important point on which culture is 
beginning to cast its light—and with just the effect which you 
describe. It is true that culture is at present but a little leaven hid 
in a barrel of meal; but still it is doing its work slowly; and in the 
matter of religion—indeed, in all matters, for religion rightly un¬ 
derstood embraces all-” (“I do like to hear Mr. Luke talk 

sometimes,” murmured Lady Grace), “its effect is just this—to 
show us that religion in any civilised, any reasonable, any sweet 
sense, can never be found except embodied in action; that it is, 
in fact, nothing but right action, pointed—winged, as it were— 
by right emotion, by a glow, an aspiration—an aspiration towards 

God-(Lady Grace sighed with feeling)—“not of course,” 

Mr. Luke went on confidentially, “that petulant Pedant of the 
theologians—that irritable angry Father, with the very uncertain 
temper—^but towards-” 

17. This is Arnold’s doctrine of necrosis: morality is purified by the 
irresistible force of emotion, and emotion is guided upward by morality. 
(St. Paul and Protestantism, pp. 63-65.) The “sentence” is, moreover, prob¬ 
ably Mallock’s best imitative parody of Arnold’s prose style, though there is 
too much interpolation and not enough repetition to make it perfectly 
representative. 
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“An infinite, inscrutable, loving Being,”^® began Lady Grace, 
with a slight moisture in her eyes. 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Lukt, not waiting to listen, “towards 
that great Law—that great verifiable tendency of things—that 
great stream whose flowing su« h of us as are able are now so 
anxiously trying to accelerate.There is no vain speculation about 
creation, and first causes, and c msciousness here, which are n at- 
ters we can never verify, and which matter nothing to us-” 

“But,” stammered Lady Grace aghast, “Mr. Luke, do ' ou 
mean to say that—but it surel) must matter something whether 
God can hear our prayers, and v\rill help us, and whether we ewe 
Him any duty, and whether He is conscious of what we do, and 
will judge us—it must matter-” 

Mr. Luke leaned forwards towards Lady Grace, and spoke 
to her in a confidential whisper. 

“Not two straws—not that,” he said with a smile, and a very 
slight fillip of his finger and thumb. 

Lady Grace was thunderstruck. 

“But,” again she stammered softly and eagerly, “unless you 
say there is no personal-” 

Mr. Luke hated the word personal;^^ it was so much mixed 
up in his mind with theology, that he even winced if he had to 
speak of personal talk. 

“My dear Lady Grace,” he said, in a tone of surprised remon¬ 
strance, “you are talking like a Bishop.” 


18. For a full treatment of Mrs. Pattison’s religion, see Middlemarch, 
by George Eliot. The religious side of its heroine, Dorothea Brooke, is based 
on the letters of Mrs. Pattison. 

19. Arnold called God “the stream of tendency by which all things ful¬ 
fill the law of their being.” {Literature and Dogma [1899], p. 37.) 

20. “The propounders of ‘The Great Personal First Cause who thinks 
and loves,’ . . . know . . . far too much ... so much, that they make of 
God a magnified and non-natural man, . . . and when this leads them into 
difficulties, and they think to escape from these by saying that God’s ways 
are not man’s ways, they do not succeed in making their God cease to re¬ 
semble a man, they only make him resemble a man puzzled. But the truth is, 
that one may ... be permitted ... to imagine something far beyond him 
[man]. And this is the good of such an unpretending definition of God as 
ours: the Eternal Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.** 
[Ibid., pp. 314-15.) 
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“Well, certainly,” said Lady Grace, rising, and struggling, 
she hardly knew how, into a smile, “no/c> episeopari ,You see 
I do know a little Latin, Mr. Luke.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Luke with a bow, as he pushed back a chair 
for her, “and a bit that has more wisdom in it than all other 
ecclesiastical Latin put together.” 

“We’re going to leave you gentlemen to smoke your cigarettes,” 
said Lady Grace. “We think of going down on the beach for a 
little, and looking at the sea, which is getting silvery; and by-and- 
by, I dare say you will not expel us if we come back for a little 
tea and coffee.” 

“Damn it!” 

Scarcely had the last trailing skirt swept glimmering out of 
the pavilion into the mellow slowly-brightening moonlight, than 
the gentlemen were astounded by this sudden and terrible ex¬ 
clamation. It was soon found to have issued from Mr. Saunders, 
who had hardly spoken more than a few sentences during the 
whole of dinner. 

“What can be the matter?”^ was enquired by several voices. 

“My fool of a servant,” said Mr. Saunders sullenly, “has, I 
find, in packing, wrapped up a small sponge of mine in my dis¬ 
proof of God’s existence.” 

“H’f,” shuddered Mr. Rose, shrinking from Mr. Saunders’s 
somewhat piercing tones, and resting his forehead on his hand, 
“my head aches sadly. I think I will go down to the sea, and join 
the ladies.” 

“I,” said Mr. Saunders, “if you will excuse me, must go and 
see in what state the document is, as I left it drying, hung on the 
handle of my jug.” 

No sooner had Mr. Saunders and Mr. Rose departed than 
Dr. Jenkinson began to recover his equanimity somewhat. Seeing 
this, Mr. Storks, who had himself during dinner been first soothed 
and then ruffled into silence, found suddenly the strings of his 
tongue loosed. 

21. “Nolo episcopari” [“I do not want to be a bishop’*] may have been 
the words of Celestine V who did not want to be Pope. (Dante, Inferno, 
iii, 59-60.) 
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“Now, those are the sort of young fellows,” he said, looking 
after the retreating form of Mr. Saunders, “that really do a good 
deal to bring all solid knowledge into contempt in the minds of 
the half-educated. There’s a cer'ain hall in London, not far fiom 
the top of Regent Street, where 1 *m told he gives Sunday lectun s.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Jenkinson, s pping his claret, “it’s all very Lad 
taste—^very bad taste.” 

“And the worst of it is,” said Mr. Storks, “that these yo\mg 
men really get hold of a fact o) two, and then push them on to 
their own coarse and insane c( nclusions—which have, I adnit, 
to the vulgar eye, the look of beinj^ obvious.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Jenkinson, with a seraphic sweetness, “we 
should always suspect everything that seems very obvious. Glaring 
inconsistencies and glaring consistencies are both sure to vanish 
if you look closely into them.” 

“Now, all that about God, for instance,” Mr. Storks went on, 
“is utterly uncalled for; and, as young Saunders puts it, is utterly 
misleading.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Jenkinson, “it all depends upon the way you 
say it.” 

“I hardly think,” said Mr. Stockton with a sublime weariness, 
“that we need waste much thought upon /its way. It is a very 
common one—that of the puppy that barks at the heels of the 
master whose meat it steals.” 

“May I,” said Mr. Herbert gently, after a moment’s pause, 
“ask this, for I am a little puzzled here. Do I understand that Mr. 
Saunders’s arguments may be held, on the face of the thing, to dis¬ 
prove the existence of God?” 

Mr. Storks and Mr. Stockton both stared gravely on Mr. 
Herbert; and said nothing. Dr. Jenkinson stared at him too; but 
the Doctor’s eye lit up into a little sharp twinkle of benign content 
and amusement, and he said— 

“No, Mr. Herbert, I don’t think Mr. Saunders can disprove 
that, nor anyone else either. For tlie world has at present no ade¬ 
quate definition of God; and I think we should be able to define 
a thing before we can satisfactorily disprove it. I think so. I have 
no doubt Mr. Saunders can disprove the existence of God, as he 
would define Him. All atheists can do that.” 

“Ah,” murmured Mr. Stockton, “nobly said!” 
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“But that’s not the way,” the Doctor went on, “to se^- to work 
—this kind of rude denial. We must be loyal to nature. We must 
do nothing per saltum. We must be patient. We mustn’t leap at 
Utopias, either religious or irreligious. Let us be content with the 
knowledge that all dogmas will expand in proportion as we feel 
they need expansion; for all mere forms are transitory, and even 
the personality of-” 

Fatal word! It was like a match to a cannon. 

“Ah, Jenkinson,” exclaimed Mr. Luke, and Dr. Jenkinson 
stopped instantly, see what you mean; and capital sense it is 
too. But you do yourself as much as anyone else a great injustice, 
in not seeing that the age is composed of two parts, and that the 
cultured minority is infinitely in advance of the Philistine majority 
—which alone is, properly speaking, the present; the minority be¬ 
ing really the soul of the future waiting for its body, which at 
present can exist only as a Utopia. It is the wants of this soul that 
we have been talking over this afternoon. When the ladies come 
back to us, there are several things that I should like to say; and 
then you will see what we mean, Jenkinson—and that even poor 
Rose has really some right on his side.” 

At the mention of Mr. Rose’s name the Doctor’s face again 
curdled into frost. 

“I don’t think so.” That was all he said. 



CHAPTER II. 


could really, Mr. Luke, almost fancy that we heard 
the Sirens singinj^*, just now,” said Mrs. Sine air, 
when the ladies ol the party had returned from tlieir 
ramble on the sh(*re, with Mr. Rose amongst th'^m, 
like Apollo leading the Muses. 

The coloured lamps were now glowing brightly, with tlieir 
green and purple clusters; the tible was glittering under then, a 
wilderness of enchanted sparklini’s; and outside the moonlight xvas 
bathing everything, the roof and lillars of the pavilion, the myrtles, 
and the multitudes of crowding ^oses, which trembled just a liitle 
in the air that they themselves scented. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Sinclair said, whilst there were some arrangements 
going on amongst the others with shawls and opera-cloaks, “I never 
saw anything like the sea to-night. Far off the spray amongst the 
rocks looked like mermaids playing; and at our feet it seemed as 
if the little pale waves were whispering and sighing messages to 
us. I don’t think I should like to tell quite all I thought they 
said to me. And listen,” she cried with a faint sigh, “is not that 
the nightingale? It is—I am certain it is!— 

The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.^ 

What a night it is, to be sure! We all felt down on the beach as if 
we were literally breathing in Romance—or—well, I don’t know 
what the right word is.” 

“And I,” said Mr. Rose, “have been explaining to them, that, 
had they lived in any other age, they would have felt nothing of 
all this; that they feel it, by virtue of senses that have only been 
acquired in ours.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Luke, clearing his throat; “that’s quite true, 
and I want now to try and explain clearly how and why it is true. 
I was particularly anxious,” he said in a whisper to Laurence as 

1. Keats, Ode to the Nightingale [author’s note]. (Sec 11. 68-70.) 
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he drew his chair forward, “to speak of this when your Roman 
Catholic friend was here; as she seems a very intelligent young 
lady, and is, I have no doubt, fully alive to some of the grotesque¬ 
nesses of what she considers to be her creed.” 

Mr. Luke resettled himself. On one side of him was Miss 
Merton, in a pale blue opera cloak, bordered with white fur, and 
embroidered with gold, something in her large eyes of a subdued 
sadness; and on the other side was Mrs. Sinclair, all in white, who 
looked like a wood-anemone against a background of dark foliage. 

“Now,” Mr. Luke continued, raising his voice a little, but 
speaking with a more mellow persuasiveness than usual, “we all 
of us feel, in a general way—I think I may say that we nearly 
all of us feel—that the cultured minority of the present age is en¬ 
dowed with feelings, sentiments, and powers of insight, not only 
in advance of its common contemporaries, but in advance of all 
preceding times. We understand natural beauty, and natural af¬ 
fections, and above all moral beauty, in a new way, all our own. 
Now, to what is the advance due? It is all due to culture in its 
highest connection—its connection with religion. We feel stronger 
emotions about natural scenery,*for just the same reason that we 
feel stronger emotions about righteousness. And the reason is, that 
our emotions, in either case, no longer tempt us to draw gro¬ 
tesque inferences from themselves. There’s the whole heart of the 
matter. We rest gratefully content with the objects that excite 
our love; we don’t pass away beyond them, and forget them. You 
had an excellent instance of the old treatment I condemn in those 
verses of Euripides which Mr. Laurence has translated with so 
much tenderness. There, you see, you have nature—flowers, 
meadows, and so forth; and more important still, you have a high 
conception of virtue. But yet in that poem you have no real feeling 
for either the flowers or the virtue. The feeling only grazes these, 
so to speak, and glances off to a shadowy deity beyond, who was 
no more true, no more verifiable^ than any of the rest of her kind, 
male or female, singular or triple. And now,” Mr. Luke went 
on, turning to Miss Merton, “here is another illustration of the 
whole thing—of the advance made by culture in our entire mental 
state, of which I particularly wanted to talk to you (for in one 
point at least we agree, even professedly—the doctrine of develop- 
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ment), and this is an illustration of it that you in a special way 
will appreciate. You, of course,” said Mr. Luke, “know something 
more or less about St. Augustine, [ suppose.” 

As it was with her reading t'lat Father’s account of his com er- 
sion that Miss Merton in a pec iliar way associated her own, she 
looked at Mr. Luke with incre sed interest, feeling at the ssme 
time that she had certainly as r uch knowledge on the subject as 
he so generously gave her credit f< r. 

“Well,” Mr. Luke went or , “Augustine was on the wb )lc, 
you know, the most cultured of all the Fathers, and, consider ng 
the early date at which he lived had in some ways a real insij^ht 
into Christianity; so we may safel consider him as the most favour¬ 
able specimen of the results of the old system. Let us take then 
the purest and most elevating )f all the pleasures of life, and 
enquire, through him, how it is treated and looked upon by theo¬ 
logical Christianity. The eyes, says Augustine, love fair and various 
forms, and shining and lovely colours; and all day long they are 
before me, and solicit my contemplation. Tor’ (and this ex¬ 
quisite sentence I remember in his very words) ‘the Light, that 
queen of colours, bathing all that we can look upon, from morning 
till evening, let me go where I will, will still keep gliding by me 
in unnumbered guises, and soothes me whilst I am busy at other 
things, and am thinking nothing of her.’ 

Miss Merton was pleased at the appreciative tone in which 
Mr. Luke quoted. Mr. Luke noticed this, and he was pleased also. 

“And now,” he continued, “what return does our gentleman 
make to the light for its beautiful and constant service to him? 
Does he thank it? does he praise it? does he seek it? No—” Mr. 
Luke here gave a little laugh—“not a bit of it! He prays to his 
God that he may be delivered from its insidious snares; he envies 

2. Vide Aug. Conf. 1. ix. c. 34 [author’s note]. Mallock's reference is 
wrong. The passage in question is in Book X, chap, iv, of St. Augustine’s 
Confessions. Mr. Luke misrepresents the meaning of the original. Augustine 
tells how the eyes are delighted by beautiful forms and colors, but adds, “Let 
not these possess my soul; rather let God, who made all these, be Lord of it; 
for though they are very good indeed. He, not they, is my good.” (“Non 
teneant haec animam meam; teneat deus, qui fecit haec bona quidem valde, 
sed ipse est bonum meum, non haec.”) Then follows the sentence which 
Luke terms exquisite. 
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the blindness of Tobit, and describes himself as ‘earnestly groan¬ 
ing* under the temptations of these eyes of his flesh. That is all! 
There,” said Mr. Luke, with a confident appeal to Miss Merton, 
whose expression was now slightly altering, “we have in a most 
pointed form the barbarising results of the old theological religion. 
And now, put side by side with this, the following expression of the 
religion of sweet reason, such as culture reveals it to us. It deals 
with exactly the same sense, and the same pleasures: — 

What soul was his, when, from the naked top 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched. 

And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live. 

And by them did he live;*'they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired; 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request.”^ 

A sudden sigh here escaped from some one. Mr. Luke looked 
round. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Stockton, “what a description of prayer! 
What a noble, what a magnificent description!” 


3. Vide Wordsworth, Excursion, Book I [author’s note], (See 11. 198- 
214.) Lines 5 and 6 of the quotation should read: 

And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him:—^Far and wide the clouds were touched. 
The semicolon after “expired” in the next to the last line should be a period. 

The choice from Wordsworth is good: the lines parallel the ideas of 
Arnold, who praised the joy of artistic creation and the joy of a religion of 
sweet reason (“Obermann Once More,” 11. 237-40): 

And yet they have such need of joy! 

And joy whose grounds are true; 

And joy that should all hearts employ 
As when the past was new. 
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The fashion of Mr. Luke’s countenance changed. He stopped 
short, he would not proceed a word farther. His whole quotation 
had been ruined, he felt, by this odious interruption. 

‘T never supposed,” said M iss Merton, who thought Mr. 1 uke 
pausing that she might give in her acquiescence, “I never supposed 
St. Augustine’s views quite fir al upon all matters. I dare say 
there are some things that even I could have taught him.” 

She smiled as she said this but there was a little emban ass- 
ment in her tone which was perceived by Laurence, and wldch 
brought him at once to her rescu* . 

“I,” he said, “think the contrast Mr. Luke has drawn even 
stronger than he has made it. I by no means think that Augus ine 
was afraid of the pleasures of li^ ht and sight as they were enjoyed 
by Wordsworth; for I can hardy fancy that he could have had 
the least conception of them. They seem to me a new and pe¬ 
culiar heritage, which we may all more or less have part in; but 
which by former ages were undreamt of, not rejected. I often 
myself look back on a certain early walk I took one spring morning 
in these gardens—amongst the very trees and flowerbeds we are 
now looking out upon. The fresh softness that was in the air, 
and all the wandering scents, like dreams or prophecies of sum¬ 
mers gone or coming, and the wet light glistening on the dewy 
leaves, seemed to go at once to the soul—to ‘melt into me,’ as into 
Wordsworth’s herdsman. Once I surprised myself stooping under 
a dripping bough, to look upwards at a yellow flower, and watch 
it lonely against a background of blue sky; and once I started to 
find myself quite lost in staring at a red rock, gleaming amongst 
shrubs and ivy, which a plant of periwinkle spangled with a con¬ 
stellation of purple stars. The colour, the shape, the smell of every 
leaf and flower—each seemed to touch me like a note of music; 
and the bloom of morning mist was over everything.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Sinclair, her dark eyes gleaming in the moon¬ 
light, “how those spring mornings sometimes make one sick with 
longing!” 

“Yes,” said Laurence, “with longing—with a vague longing; 
not always, I am afraid, with thanksgiving or with praise. But I 
think the feelifJg in all its moods is the same in some ways. It is 
a mixing together of outward and inward things—our whole in¬ 
ward lives passing out of us into Nature; Nature melting into us. 
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and growing part of our inward lives, so that all our hopes and 
fears and memories become embodied things, touching us in scents 
of flowers, in the breath of the air, in the sparkle of water, or mix¬ 
ing, like Hamadryads, their beings with the trees. Now, could I 
have described such feelings as these—my own state of mind during 
my morning walk—to Saint Augustine, he would not have under¬ 
stood me. He would have thought me raving. And my case is 
not peculiar. These feelings are no private things of my own. 
They belong to our whole age. And of this,” Laurence went on, “you 
may see a very curious proof in a part of our modern literature, 
which as literature is least successful. I mean, a certain class of 
novels: not the works of the greater novelists, still less the works 
of the professional novel-manufacturers; not these, but a sort of 
production almost peculiar to our own time—the novels of ama¬ 
teurs, who write perhaps but a single book during their whole 
lives; and that one, with the simple aim of pouring out their own 
feelings for themselves to contemplate, or of explaining to them¬ 
selves or others their own histories.” 

“And so,” said Mr. Storks, “you would gauge the refinement 
of the age by its silliest novels?” 

“I think we too often forget,” said Laurence, “that a very silly 
book may be evidently the work of a very clever person; and may 
show its author possessed of every gift, except that of literature. 
And in many of the poor novels I am speaking of, the utter failure 
of the expression often only calls our attention more strongly to the 
depth, the delicacy, and the refinement of what the writer has 
struggled to express. I was reading a girl’s novel in the train the 
other day, called Love in a Life. Its long spasms of ungrammatical 
verbiage, its utter want of knowledge of the world, would have 
turned the dullest reviewer, in spite of himself, into a caustic wit. 
But there was a something all through it, that its authoress was 
trying—trying to utter, that reminded me of Ariel trying to escape 
from his tree. What, Lady Ambrose! Have you written a novel? 
No? Then why are you looking so mysterious, and so full of 
meaning?” 

“Go on, Mr. Laurence,” said Lady Ambrose. “I’ll show you 
by-and-by.” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “take any one of these novels, and 
you will find the writer looking on Nature in just that peculiar 
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modem way that we have been talking of. I don’t say you will 
always find the sentiment in the books, but the books will show 
you that you would find it in »:he writers. And this feeling about 
Nature is but an example of o hers. Take, as I said, the modem 
conception of love, and study t\ at too, in these foolish novels. You 
will find half the folly comes rom an attempt to express rr uch, 
not from success in expressing lit ■ le.” 

A pause followed this. It vas broken at last by Allen. 

“I quite agree with Mr. l^aurence,” he said diffidently “I 
have not much right to judge, 1 dare say. I am not a great reader; 
and I can only speak from boc ks. But still I know a little oj the 
love poetry of this and of othe times; and the poetry of this has 
always seemed to me far—far the highest. It has seemed to me 
to give the passion so much nore meaning, and such a much 
greater influence over all life. And this, I suppose, must be be¬ 
cause men, as the world goes on, are really learning to love in a 
higher way than perhaps they themselves are often conscious of.” 

‘T think some philosopher/’ murmured Mrs. Sinclair to Leslie, 
“says we feel that we are greater than we know. It must be a great 
comfort sometimes to know that we are greater than we feel.” 

“Is it not Novalis,” went on Allen, “who says that if all the 
human race were a single pair of lovers, the difference between 
mysticism and non-mysticism would cease? Would that have been 
understood even a hundred years ago? But as to poets, I was 
thinking of two English poets of our own day especially. Shake¬ 
speare may of course have exhibited the working of love more 
powerfully than they; yet I am sure he could never have conceived 
its meaning and its nature so deeply. No heroine of his could have 
understood Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese; nor 
any hero of his her husband’s love lyrics. What seems to me the 
thing so peculiarly modem, is this notion of love as something 
which, once truly attained, would, as Browning says, 

make Time break, 

Letting us pent-up creatures through 
Into Eternity, our due.”^ 

4. Vide Mr. R. Browning’s Dts aliter visum [author’s note]. Mallock 
misquotes and distorts the meaning. Browning wrote: 
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“Ah!” murmured Mrs. Sinclair, “but suppose there is no 
eternity! I think we had better take what we can, and be thankful. 
Listen—listen again! ‘The nightingales, the nightingales!’ There, 
Lord Allen, there is a bit of your Mrs. Browning for you.” 

“What, Lord Allen!” said Lady Ambrose, “and is Mr. Robert 
Browning a better poet than Shakespeare? I always thought 
Shakespeare was quite our best.” 

“It is not a question,” said Laurence, as Allen did not speak, 
“of different poets, but of different ages. I have often wondered 
myself how far Faust would have appealed to the author of 
Hamlet^ and whether all the spiritual action of the drama, in so 
far as it relates to the heroine, might not be lost upon him. What 
a difference between Margaret and Ophelia—not between them¬ 
selves, but between the parts they play! Shakespeare himself 
might have understood Margaret’s influence. I doubt it. But 
even if he had, that would prove little. Shakespeare’s was 

The prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come;^ 

and the ‘wide world’ of his time would itself have understood 
nothing of it. But what strikes me still more than the growth of 
particular feelings, is the infusion and the interpenetration of all. 
Look at Shakespeare’s Sonnets. He loved the objects they were 
addressed to; he loved flowers and Nature. But these two sets 
of things were connected only in his mind, they were not fused. 
Take, however, that most typical of all modem poems—the cele¬ 
brated love-song in Maud, and think of that: — 


Was there not better than to enjoy? 

No feat which, done, would make time break. 

And let us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity, our due? 

No forcing earth teach heaven’s employ? 

(“Dis Alitcr Visum; or, Le Byron de nos Jours,” Complete Poetic and Dra¬ 
matic Works, p. 379.) 

5. Vide Shakespeare, Sonnet CVII [author’s note]. 
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The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 

The white lake-blossc*m fell into the lake^ 

And the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 

But the rose was awaKe all night for your sake, 

Knowing your pro) aise to me; 

The lilies and roses were all awake, 

They sighed for th< dawn and thee.® 

What a passion is here! We air lost hear the lover’s pulses as they 
painfully beat quicker. Our bre ith catches with his; and we I mg 
and long with his longing. A \d yet hardly a word about his 
feelings is said directly. The se( ret is echoed back to us from the 
scene and from the summer njght. It is the milk-bloom of the 
acacia, the musk of the roses, the stir of the morning breeze, that 
tells it all to us as if they were living things, and as if a human 
passion had passed into them for a soul. Now, would the world 
have understood this in any other times but ours? I don’t think 
even Shakespeare’s Jessica would, nor Dante’s Beatrice, nor Pe¬ 
trarch’s Laura, nor Horace’s Lydia, nor Plato’s Diotima, nor 
Homer’s Helen.” 

“Listen!” exclaimed Mr. Rose eagerly, as soon as Laurence 
stopped; “will you let me read one passage out of my work which 
bears upon this very point—in fact, sums up exactly what you 
have been saying? It occurs,” said Mr. Rose, who was sitting 
ready under one of the lamps with some printer’s proofs before 
him, “in my Essay on Capacity. 'But chief —this is the passage 
I mean— 'But chief amongst the new things which the heart of 
man has come to the understanding of, is the passion of love, in 
its distinctly modern form. The goddess of this love is no longer 
the Aphrodite of the Greeks, or the Mary of the Christians. She 
is a mysterious hybrid being, in whose veins is the blood of both 
of them. She is Mary in her desire of the Creator; she is Aphro¬ 
dite in her desire of the creature; and in her desire of the 
creation, she is also Artemis.''' (“Oh, this will never do—this 
will never do!” muttered Dr. Jenkinson to himself, tapping 
with his feet on the ground.) "'Into the strange passion,'" 
Mr. Rose went on, “ 'of which hers is the tutelage, there have 

6. Tennyson, “Come into the garden, Maud,” Maud, Part I, stanza 

xxii. 
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melted the sounds of woods and of waters, and the shapes 
and the hues of mountains, and the savour of airs and winds, 
and the odours of all flowers. All the joys, indeed, of the 
senses have fallen into it, like streams into one sea. And with the 
joys of the spirit it has been likewise. But whereas the senses have 
contributed their joys mainly, the spirit has contributed its sor¬ 
rows and pains as well. Throughout this love, despite its fulness 
of life, there yet runs also a constant taint of death, of which it 
needs cleansing—grotesque troubles and misgivings of conscience, 
and cloistral meditations, and fantastic repentances.’^ For this very 
reason, however, is it the more wholly expressive to us of the man's 
inner development. It shows us how all his desires, senses, and 
powers of feeling have been growing together, and coalescing into 
a single organism, capable of quite new sets of pleasures, and 
responding to far finer movements from without.' " 

“H’m/’ said Mr. Luke slowly, in a tone of meditative com¬ 
mendation, “there’s a great deal of truth in that—a very great 
deal—if the fellow,” he added to himself, “would only put it a 
little better.”® 

“Are you quite sure,” said £)r. Jenkinson, looking round him 
in an agony of suppressed irritation, “that anyone at all feels all 
these things, beyond the very few people who talk about them?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Rose, smiling with a honeyed gravity, and 
wholly unconscious of the Doctor’s animus, “all feel thus who 
have any part or lot in the world’s development.” 

“You,” said the Doctor, turning sharply away from Mr. Rose, 
“think so, Laurence, don’t you, because you find some of the same 
sort of phrases in novels? I don’t think you’ll find very much 
thought in those novels—not very much. They are effeminate 
foolish books.” 

7. This sentence is a parody of the topics in Pater’s “Aesthetic Poetry.” 
Cf. his remark upon Leonardo’s “Medusa” {Renaissance, p. 98): “What 
may be called the fascination of corruption penetrates in every touch its 
exquisitely finished beauty.” 

8. This appraising is typical of Arnold. If a name were mentioned, he 
almost invariably responded with an evaluation. For example, when Tenny¬ 
son was referred to, Arnold replied with an estimate: “I do not think Tenny¬ 
son a grand et puissant esprit, and therefore do not really set much store by 
him, in spite of his popularity.” {Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888, I, 
280.) Cf. the comments on Saint-Beuve and Thackeray. {Ibid., pp. 225, 247.) 
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“Yes,” said Allen with an assenting voice that much pleased 
the Doctor, “a great deal of this increased depth and refinement 
of feeling, I know, is very good —all of it, I dare say, may be. But 
still, if left to itself, it must t md—indeed, I have often see n it 
tend—to make men effeminate as Dr. Jenkinson says, and unfit 
for work. Now, I dare say Mr. Luke will call me a barbarian, but 
I am going to venture to say thj*t, in spite of all that is said ag.vinst 
it, that barbarous thing sport- shooting, deer-stalking, huntii g— 
is of great value, especially to people who are not barbarians, is a 
kind of mental tonic. It makes them active and spirited—it i iust 
do so: it gives them presence )f mind, and a readiness to exert 
themselves; and though sport m. y in one sense be a self-indulgence, 
it is a self-indulgence that is c* instantly teaching all sorts of ^elf- 
denial.” 

“My dear Lord Allen,” said Mr. Luke, “I most entirely agree 
with you. It does seem, I admit at first sight, a somewhat singular 
thing, that the result of the latest civilisation should be to give 
men leisure to return to the occupations of their earliest barbarism 
—and those too deprived of their one justification—necessity. But 
still these barbarous sports must, as you say, if not pursued too 
exclusively, give a valuable moral tone to minds whose refinement 
might else become weakness. Only the worst of the matter, as it 
actually stands, is this—that the majority of people who do follow 
sport, are the very people who have no refinement that needs 
strengthening, but merely an idle aimless strength that needs re¬ 
fining. And you must remember. Lord Allen, that the man who is 
gluttonous of aimless bodily action is no better than the man who 
is an epicure in aimless mental emotion.” 

“And so,” said Donald Gordon, with devout solemnity, “this 
is what we must remedy in our new Republic. Our gentlemen 
there must have both sides of their nature developed equally; and 
they must be at once so intellectual and so manly, as to be content 
that partridges and foxes shall die exclusively for them, without 
their living exclusively for partridges and foxes.” 

“Exactly so,” said Mr. Luke drily. 

“Some one observed this afternoon,” said Allen, turning a 
little stiffly to Donald Gordon, “how one could see the expression 
of a girl’s face changed by the influence of a little genuine mental 
culture. I have noticed the same thing in men’s faces, under the 
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influence of a little genuine bodily culture. And I think myself 
that the moors of your country, or a river in Norway, or a good 
cruise in a yacht, may go—well, at least half as far towards making 
a complete man, as the study of books, and art, and poetry, in 
an arm-chair, or in a picture-gallery.” 

“I think that is so true,” said Miss Merton softly to him in 
a whisper, for Dr. Jenkinson had begun to speak. 

“But,” the Doctor was saying, “you must want something 
besides looking at pretty scenery, and falling in love, and shooting. 
I think you want something besides that to make life complete. 
You will want to exercise your intellect—your reason.” 

“Yes,” said Allen, “and I defend all this voluntary physical 
exercise and excitement, because I think it makes the mind even 
more healthy than it does the body.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Jenkinson with a smile, “I think that’s right.” 

“You, gentlemen,” interposed Lady Grace, “seem to be taking 
very good care of yourselves; but are we women to shoot and take 
all this exercise also?” 

“That,” said Mr. Luke with a courtly smile, “we defer to 
your superior wisdom. There are* however, two helps to education, 
akin to exercise, in which both sexes will share, and which in a 
perfect state of society would be most important in their results. 
I mean travelling, and the halving of our lives between town and 
country. The completeness, the many-sidedness of such culture 
as there is amongst us, is in a great measure due to these; but it 
is only slowly that we are learning to use them properly. Of course, 
Jenkinson, you understand all this—no man can do so better. It 
is simply the music and gymnastic of the Greeks. It is simply true 
education, which is but another name for culture. And in the 
cultivated man, thought, and taste, and feeling, and spirit are 
really all one, and fused together. Could we but look forward to 
a time when all or even the greater part of those one meets would 
unite these priceless gifts, there might then indeed be some satis¬ 
faction and some hope in life.” 

“And don’t you want goodness?” said Dr. Jenkinson, all his 
sharpness returning; “do you want no sense of duty, and right, 
and wrong?” 

“Yes,” said Laurence, “but we have included that already. 
We have found that that is pre-supposed in every educated pleasure. 
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It is that that gives even our lightest conversation its best sparkle, 
and beads its surface over with its bright, crisp foam of half¬ 
conscious irony. The moral idea’ is a note, as it were, which we are 
always hearing, and with whic^ our daily talk makes continual 
harmonies, because it is never pitched in unison with it. Thu.*^ we 
talk of killing time, and so on, .is being the great end of our lives; 
of money or position being the only thing to marry for; ami of 
marriage ties as if they were a lways a weariness, or a grotesque 
torture.” 

“And thus,” said Leslie, ‘ we say a man has had, par ex¬ 
cellence, a success, when he has for his own selfish pleasure, cone 
a woman the greatest injury poss ble.” 

“And thus,” said Donald < Gordon softly, “when he does not 
tell all the world he has done so, we say he is a perfect gentleman.” 

“And do you want no religion?” said Dr. jenkinson, paying 
no attention to all this, but again turning to Mr. Luke. 

“My dear Jenkinson,” said Mr. Luke, “you and I agree upon 
these matters so well, that I think you must be trying to misunder¬ 
stand us.^ Can religion and morals be separated? and are not they 
both included in what we mean by culture? Is it not in virtue of 
culture—of that nice and complex discrimination—that we can tell 
at once when we come across a genuine logion of Jesus amongst the 
sayings vulgarly supposed to be most distinctive of Him? Think, for 
instance,” Mr. Luke continued, “what a beautiful and profound 
harmony is at once made amongst our heartstrings, if culture have 
really tuned them, by such a story as that of the woman taken in 
adultery, or by the parable of the Prodigal Son, or by such 
simple pregnant sayings as, ^ujidyo) xal vpag,’ 

and then turn for a moment to the theological accounts of the 
Trinity! Why,” exclaimed Mr. Luke with a sudden jauntiness, 
“to sit on the key-board of an organ would make music compared 
to the discord, the jangling, the string-breaking that Church 
Catechisms, and Athanasian Creeds, and Episcopal speculations 

9. I can find no record of antagonism between Jowett and Arnold or 
of a parallel to Luke’s leading Jenkinson with presumptions. 

10. “I go and come before you,” with the meaning of frequent and 
fruitless visits, repeated effort to persuade. Coupling these verbs in opposite 
senses and using the first in an intransitive sense are common practices in the 
New Testament. 
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on the personality of the Creator, make on the musical in^'trument 
of the cultured mind. Ah,” Mr. Luke continued, “could the 
Founder of Christianity only have found men of more culture as 
His immediate disciples and reporters—could He only have secured 

a biographer as simply honest as poor Boswell was-Well, well, 

but it’s no use speculating about what might have been. Religion 
has had bad times hitherto, but now at last we—some of us, at 
least—are seeing the way to make them better; you yourself, Jen- 
kinson, amongst the number. And all this is due to that very thing 
which we say is the essence of the best human life—culture; culture 
which is neither religion, nor morality, nor taste, nor intellect, nor 
knowledge, nor wide reading, but the single result of all—and this,” 
Mr. Luke added, “showing itself to the full—doing itself complete 
justice, through—as our friends have already said—what we call 
polish and high-breeding, and refinement of manner, and of man- 
ners.”^^ 

“Surely you,” said Mr. Stockton, turning to Dr. Jenkinson with 
the most mollifying deference, “must agree with us that the present 
century has seen the soul of man widening out, with all its marvel¬ 
lous powers, and displaying new riches of beauty like an unfolding 
flower. But whilst we value—and none can value more than I— 
our higher flights of imagination, our finer forms of love, and 
poetry, and worship, I am not blind to the great agent that is at 
the bottom of all this change. I mean the emancipated human in¬ 
tellect, with all its manifold apparatus of discovery and conquest 
—that great liberator of life, and thought, and religion.” 

“There is some truth in that,” said Dr. Jenkinson, not un¬ 
graciously, “but I think you are all putting it in a wrong way. 
And, Luke,” he added with a little more causticity, “to understand 
Christianity, you must know something of other religions too. You 
must study the great religions of the East, and compare them with 
those of the West. No religion can be understood by its own light 
only.” 

“In our ideal city,” said Mr. Rose, “as I saw it in my brief 
Apocalypse, you will find a home and a temple for every creed, 
and for every form of worship.” 

11. Arnold’s doctrines about culture are given just expression here. They 
are so well known that annotation is needless. 
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“What!” exclaimed Lady Ambrose, “does Dr. Jenkinson want 
us to introduce Juggernaut and his car into England?” 

“May I ask you one questior,” broke in Mr. Herbert suddenly, 
“a question which at times, I confess, seems to me not without 
importance! Will this religion of yours, as you told us in the after¬ 
noon it was based on the discrimination between good and c/il, 
also involve a discrimination be)ween life and death? Will it, I 
mean, point to any other life oeyond this, or will it not?^^ Is 
whatever evil and sorrow we pa iently suffer, a thing which, i it 
do not bring its reward to us he^ will never bring us any rewi.rd 
at all? And shall we call the d ath of the noble sufferer blessed 
for no other reason than that he rests from his labours and lis 
works do not follow him?” 

“Dear me! dear me!” said D^ Jenkinson petulantly to himself. 
“These sort of questions ought never to be asked in that hard 
abrupt way. You can’t answer them—you can’t answer them.” 

Mr. Stockton, however, found no difficulty with his answer. 

“As to that,” he said, “each man would think as he pleased, 

and his thoughts would shape themselves to meet the deepest needs 
of his life. In the state of society we long for, the belief in a future 
life would be open to all to accept or to reject. The only thing 
to guard against would be any definite public opinion on the mat¬ 
ter, one way or the other; for in any definite public opinion, re¬ 

member, there is the germ of all dogmatism and of all persecution. 
Public opinion, in society as it ought to be, would be a frictionless 
fluid, if I may borrow a metaphor from science, in which no ad¬ 
ventitious obstacle from prejudice or otherwise would impede the 
progress of any view that its own merits set in motion.” 

Mr. Luke was certainly an unfortunate man. Mr. Stockton 
had again, in part at least, expressed the exact thing which in 


12. This question is more characteristic of Mallock than of Ruskin, for 
the latter preferred not to stress the ftext world: he once told Spurgeon not 
to preach about it but about this life. (Wilenski, John Ruskin, pp. 81-82.) 
Nevertheless, Mallock causes Mr. Herbert to bring up the question of a 
future life five times. Indeed, the problem is prominent in all the religious 
writings of Mallock. It may be that Ruskin revealed such concerns to Mal¬ 
lock in private conversation. However, it is likely that Herbert is expressing 
views which Mallock wanted to see in Ruskin. 
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other words he was going to have said himself. Mr. Lnke, how¬ 
ever did not flinch. He boldly took the bull by the horns. 

“True,” he said; “that metaphor is ingenious, and explains 
exactly what we want to explain. That is one of the great condi¬ 
tions of a truly cultivated society, what Mr. Stockton calls a fric¬ 
tionless public opinion—a public opinion which shall let every 
system, every creed, every philosophy of life, stand or fall on its 
own practical verifiable merits; and this we shall get, too, if we 
can only banish two things, prejudice and ignorance, of which 
last,” Mr. Luke added, looking studiously away from Mr. Stockton, 
“by far the deadliest form is the fetish-worship of useless knowl¬ 
edge.” 

“Well,” said Miss Merton, “I suppose that this is all that any 
of us would ask, who really and truly believe in what we profess to 
believe.” 

“Of course it is,” said Mr. Luke, “everything—everything.” 

“And Fm quite sure,” said Lady Grace, “that in a society 
where the tone is so nobly liberal, and where all have such a true 
and burning admiration of the^morally beautiful, it will be quite 
impossible that woman’s life shall not be seen to be what it really 
is—a thing as capable as men’s of high aims, and independent 
purposes, and not, as it were, entirely sunk in theirs. I, Mr. Luke, 
in face of such a public opinion as you speak of, should have little 
fear for our cause. I think, under God, it would prosper there.” 

“Of course it would,” said Mr. Luke. “If culture enables us 
to detect beauty and to prize it, what should it enable us to prize 
more than womanhood, with all its exquisite capabilities developed 
to their utmost? Life has no greater ornament than cultured 
womanhood.”^® 

“Except cultured manhood,” said Lady Grace, unconsciously 
giving Mr. Luke a slight wound by her generous and unexpected 
return of his royal compliment. “Ah,” she sighed to herself with 
a look at Mr. Luke, “and he does not believe in God—or thinks 
he does not! I suppose it must needs be that offences come; but 
I wish they did not come by such good men. However—I trust 

13. Arnold was certainly no misogynist, but I find nothing in his writ¬ 
ings to justify this sweeping statement. 
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that it is all really for the best. And then—there is no such thing 
as eternal punishment. One mav be thankful to feel sure of that.” 

“I am afraid you will think me very troublesome,” said VIr. 
Herbert, who had been talking o Laurence in a low tone for the 
last few minutes, “but there is (ne question more I should lik< to 
ask you. I want to know if you, vho see the many delicate beau ties 
of life, and the countless positior s it may be viewed from,—I w ant 
to know if you will teach the ower, the commoner classes, ^''ho 
look up to you as models, to c aote poetry, and to be enquii ing 
and sceptical also?” 

“I hope not, indeed,” broL^ in Lady Ambrose with vigeur; 
“and as to our being their mc dels, Mr. Herbert, Fm sure 'ou 
can’t mean that. It seems to m ^ one of the very worst things in 
these times that they will take us for their models. However, I 
think it is really a good deal our ault, and that it comes very much 
from our giving our maids so many of our old clothes to wear. That 
sort of thing puts notions into their heads. Now, here at any rate 
is one reform, that is implied in our Republic;—I don’t like that 
word Re public j by the way—we must put a stop to all this imitation 
of ourselves. Isn’t that so, Mr. Laurence?” 

“Thank you. Lady Ambrose,” said Mr. Herbert, rising, “thank 
you. I think it altogether a wise—nay, more than wise, an essential 
thing, to keep these wide speculations from spreading beyond the 
only circles that they are really fitted for. I have to go indoors 
now, as I have a few matters to arrange to-night; but I am much 
obliged to you all for what you have taught me about culture, and 
enlightenment, and society, as it ought to be.” 

“The difficulty is,” said Lady Ambrose, as Mr. Herbert was 
walking away, “how to keep all this thought, and so forth, to 
ourselves. One thing Fm quite certain of, that we really do a great 
deal of harm without thinking of it, by the way in which we speak 
our minds out before servants, and that sort of people, without 
in the least considering what may come of it. Now, what do you 
think of this, as a plan for making our ideal state a really good and 
contented place?—the upper classes should speak a different 
language from the lower classes. Of course we should be able to 
speak theirs, but they would not be able to speak ours. And then, 
you see, they would never hear us talk, or read our books, or get 
hold of our ideas; which, after all, is what does all the mischief. 
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And yet,” said Lady Ambrose with a sigh, “that’s not the great 
difficulty. The great difficulty would be about daughters and 
younger sons, and how to give them all enough to keep them going 
in the world. However, this we can talk of in a minute. But—” 
here Lady Ambrose put her hand in her pocket, and a sound was 
heard as of rustling paper. 

“I really do believe,” said Laurence, “that Lady Ambrose has 
written a novel, although she denies it; and there she is going to 
read a bit of it now, as a specimen of her own culture.” 

“No,” said Lady Ambrose, “really and truly. And if I had 
written a novel, Mr. Laurence, I should not have the cruelty to 
inflict it upon you. No; but what I have here,” she said at last, 
producing a manuscript, “though it is not mine, is next door to a 
novel, and in some respects better than one. It is a sort of memoir 
of herself, written by a certain lady I know. I am betraying no 
confidence in showing it to you; as she herself has lent it to a good 
many friends, and as long as her name is not mentioned, she is 
by way of wishing to have it circulated. She has, in fact, consulted 
me about having it printed. Now I want you, Mr. Laurence, to 
look through some of it, and tell me if the writer is not really a 
person of culture. Perhaps you would not mind reading out a little 
of it.” 

“Am I to read it all through?” asked Laurence, as he took the 
seat which Mr. Rose gave up to him at the table. 

“No, no,” said Lady Ambrose. “Just pick out the best bits— 
a page here, and a page there.” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “I will, at any rate, start with the be¬ 
ginning. Now, are all of us ready to be let into the secrets of a 
young lady’s soul?— 

“ ^One often feels a longing—who has not felt it?—in the 
hurry and trouble of life to pause for a little while and look back 
upon the past, which we too too often forget, and see what it is 
we have grown from. We long to see how it has fared with our¬ 
selves—our own selves—our characters.' ” 

“I think you may skip the beginning,” said Lady Ambrose, 
“it’s a little dull. Turn over a page or two.” 

“ 'How strangely do they come back to me, those distant irrev¬ 
ocable days!' Will that do?” asked Laurence. 

“Yes,” said Lady Ambrose, “I think so—go on there.” 
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^- those distant irrevocable days, when the world was all 

new to me, and each experience was fresh and delightful, and I 
knew nothing of what self-reproach could mean. Ah, me! how 
times have changed since then! I sometimes fancy that I am hardly 
worthy now to look back upon viy own past. I wa^ gifted natu ally 
with a curious warmth and sinc< rity of nature, that must have >)een 
very beautiful. But my peculiar gift, my own own gift, w is a 
power of sympathy with other ., by which quite naturally I ised 
to throw myself into their place , understand their difficulties, and 
excite myself with their interes s. When I was yet quite a ccild, 
that, 1 know, is what men felt in me — 1 never cared for bo ^s — 
one man especially. It was thei that life began for me, and v hat 
it all meant broke on me like a revelation. 1, in my simplicity, 
never dreamt of his being more than a friend—1 am not sure even 
that he was my dearest friend. 1 certainly never tried to charm 
him. But I did charm him, nevertheless, quite unconsciously. And 
he loved me passionately, devotedly, child as 1 was. Ah, God! 
when will another ever feel the same for me? And I—my 
lost, my rejected friend! come back to me,^^ sometimes I still cry 
in my solitude; ^'poor, and obscurely connected as you are, come 
back to me!^^ 1 shall never foiget—poor little me!—the solemn 
shock of the moment, how my heart stood still, how all the blood 
came rushing into my cheek, when all of a sudden, as it seemed 
to me, and without any warning, he asked me to be his wife. Every¬ 
thing seemed to grow dizzy before me. It seemed to me as if the 
day of judgment had come. {Alas! will there ever be a day of 
judgment at all? is what I now ask.) I don^t know what I said. 
I only remember distinctly my throwing myself into my mother's 
arms, and crying like a child—and 1 was one—as if my very heart 
would break. ^7 am only a child!" that is what I said. ^^Oh, 
mother, 1 am such a child!" The pathos of the scene often comes 
back to me even now—a shadowy timid memory, wondering if I 
shall give it harbour. I remember, too, how I said my prayers that 
night, and how I asked God - 

“I think you needn’t read that/’ said Lady Ambrose, “go on 
a page or two further.” 

“ 7 spent much of my time sketching.' Shall I go on there?” 
said Laurence. “ 7 had always a curiously appreciative eye for 
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natural beauty.^ Will that do? Or shall I go on here—I think this 
is better—at the next paragraph? —'Oh the great waste of love in 
this our world/ 

“Yes, go on there,” said Mrs. Sinclair and several others. 

“ 'Oh the great waste of love in this our world! How many a 
true heart would have given itself to me, could 1 only honestly 
and unreservedly have opened out to it all the depths of mine, 
and received it! And why did I never do so? It may be that I 
have known none who could really understand me—none that I 
could really love. But does that excuse me, not for not loving them, 
but for making as though I did love them, and so ruining their 
lives and searing my own? sending them in the end to their brandy- 
bottles, and their gaming-hells, and their wild Cremornes, and 
myself—to the mental state in which I am now! 

"'Have 1 then lost it for ever—lost all hope of love? and 
must I quietly take up with my unappreciated loneliness? If it 
is so, if, indeed, it is so, surely I have brought it on myself. Was 
there not one—not my earliest lover—but another, who with a 
devotion I understood far more fully, laid himself at my feet, and 
offered me all his man^s devotion, and his man^s sympathy! Why, 
why in my madness did I send him from me, penniless as he was 
—but what of that?—driving him to death, and leaving myself 
to desolation? How does the image of his pale still face upturned 
towards the Indian star-light, with eyes which no star-light could 
ever touch any more, rise before me—his hand on his breast, and 
clasping with its last grasp a locket with my picture in it! Yes, I see 
him there, though I did not see him. I know how he must have 
looked, with his heart bullet-pierced — noble, beautiful in death. 
Unworthy as I was of you, my true-hearted one, too late, too late, 
did I learn my own unworthiness. I was sitting in the window of 
our house at Ventnor, when the letter came that told me. It was 
evening; and I had been looking out through the summer twilight 
at the sea and at the sunset. As I read the letter, it dropped from 
my hand. I gave a gasp. I repressed a shrill cry. I felt a choking 
sensation in my throat; but I was very proud, and I even repressed 
a sob. I only, with entire calmness, turned my head towards the 
sea, and sighed a sigh deep-drawn as if my soul were in it. My 
cheek was pale, my eyes were wild and wistful—full of a solemn 
new earnestness. What the exact thoughts were that were busy 
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in me, I cannot tell. All I am conscious of was this, that far, far 
off were the great crimson spaces of evening sky and a trail of 
rippled splendour on the sea. One great violet cloud fringed with 
a border of living fire, that seeraed to be eating into it, hung just 
above the place where the sun had gone down; and over thh. in 
a pale liquid solitude of hushed colour, was the evening .tar, 
trembling like a tear-drop. 1 u as always sensitive to colour; ind 
somehow or other this sunset re ^eved me—went right to my h art 
with a quiet sense of healing. That evening was, 1 think, om of 
the great points in my life. 1 see^ned ever after to see my own ct ar- 
acter more clearly—how deep u ere my own capacities for feel ng, 
and also how strangely Nature cculd enter in and comfort me, when 
all human sympathy would ha 'e seemed intrusive. That night, 
when 1 went upstairs, I hardly knew myself. There was a uhld 
look in my eyes—an inexpressible mournfulness and an inex¬ 
pressible longing. Two or three long tendrils of hair had got loose, 
and hung over my forehead with a kind of wild languor. ^'What 
is there that men can see in me to attract them?^^ I had often said 
to myself. I think then a something of what it was began to dawn 
upon me. ^^And he — he, the true, the gallant, the devoted, he has 
lost all this/^ I gasped, turning away from the glass; and, throwing 
myself on my knees by the bed, the sob 1 had so long suppressed 

broke forth, and I tried to pray -^ h’m—and so on, and so on, 

and so on-” 

“You needn’t read all those bits about the prayers,” said Lady 
Ambrose. “I don’t think it is quite reverent.” 

“Well,” said Laurence, “here’s a new stage of her life. Let 
us go on here. ‘And now, from the bleak desolation of my present 
existence, I peer wistfully out on all sides, and see if any will 
bring the love to me that I so much crave for.^ ” 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Sinclair, with a little sigh. 

“I’m afraid,” said Lady Ambrose, “I must mention, by the 
way, that the lady is married, and remarkably well married too.” 

‘Here in the old house with its quiet gables,' Laurence went 
on reading, ‘I sit in my own room, and watch the sunset dying 
away over the yellowing autumn woods, itself the colour of a be¬ 
lated autumn leaf. I watch it alone — yes, thank heaven, alone. I 
manage to steal for an hour or two away from those people of 
whom the house is full. Who is there amongst them that can under- 
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stand me? whose spirit meets mine on equal terms? 1 laugh with 
them, I talk with them^ I jest with them, and they think they know 
me. But ah! the weariness, the far-offness of it all -^ 

“It is entirely her own fault/’ said Lady Ambrose, “that she 
has these people here. Her husband is devoted to the country and 
the turnips for their own sake, and would never see a soul but a 
few of the neighbouring squires and parsons, if she did not make 
him. In London, you know, she is nearly always by herself. At 
least,” Lady Ambrose added, “he’s very rarely with her.” 

“A little further on,” said Laurence, “it seems that all the 
visitors have gone; and she has been to pay a visit to the parson’s 
wife.” 

“You may be sure she was quite by herself if she did that,” 
said Lady Ambrose. 

“Here,” Laurence continued, “is a description of the visit. 
*What sweet eyes the little thing had! What a look of trustfulness 
in her face! A good and pure, and therefore a happy woman, if 
ever there was one. What a trust in those eyes of hers! What an 
innocence! What a sweet content! There is no purple shadow of 
care under her eyes—{people say 1 darken mine artificially. Alas! 
heaven knows there is little need for me to do that!) There is no 
secret trouble discernible in her lips—no languor in her air! What 
does she know of life, with its troubles, its distractions, its sins? 
Ah! were I but like her — I, world-worn and world-weary, sickened 
with pomps, and vanities, and soiled affections, and hollow homage 
—were I but worthy that she should talk to me! ''Don’t talk to 
me,” I felt inclined to say. "You wouldn’t if you knew—if you 
could know! Oh, how far better are you than 1! You little dream 
when I show myself demurely in my seat in the village church, 
bowing at the Glorias, or kneeling with my face hid in my hands, 
you little imagine what a woman you see there. You little dream 
what strange thoughts unbidden mix themselves up for me with the 
hymn-music; what wild regrets, what bitter reveries, what strange 
scenes and figures, fill my mind as I kneel before the Communion¬ 
table. Why could I not have been content like you with a quiet 
lot, a toiling honest husband like you? Is there not something 
holy, even in his dull sermons, if you only look on them in the 
lovely light of duty? Why does my heart vibrate with the troubled 
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wailing music of many sorrows, many longings, of which you do 
not even dream the existence? Oh! what a far higher, far nobler 
woman are you than I, in every . vayT^ ^ 

“And now,” said Lady Ami ‘rose, seeing that Laurence had shut 
the book, “I want to know if a 1 this is a specimen of culture, and 
if you would call the writer a cultivated person; because she is 
really one of the most delightful people I know to talk to; ai d if 
this is what you call culture— hough I think, in her case, i’s a 
little bit affected, you know—hut then she never lets you se« all 
this when you talk to her—I do quite from the bottom of my f cart 
give up about culture being p iggish, and bookish, and all t iat; 
and since, as you say, it really must include religion, I don’t see 
what we could wish for more, ' o make life—humanly speakir g— 
perfect. Of course we shall do g jod sometimes—I mean, not forget 
the poor—there’s something so wretchedly heartless in that, I 

think. And then, too, politics-” 

“Yes,” repeated Allen, “politics-” 

“Of course,” said Lady Ambrose, “it is necessary that some 
of us should look after politics, because if we did not somebody 
else would. But still—(are you a Liberal, Lord Allen?)—but still, 
within a limit, I think the less we meddle the better.” 

“Much, Lady Ambrose,” said Mr. Rose, who had been some¬ 
what put out by this digression, “much is, no doubt, to be got over 
in your friend’s style; nor do I think the culture displayed in her 
memoirs, even apart from that—” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t judge her only by her writings,” said 
Lady Ambrose. “When you meet her, she is not a bit like them.” 

“Amateurs in writing rarely are,” said Laurence. “Their 
writings are simply the foot-notes of their lives, where they tell you 
what they have not skill enough to bring into the text.” 

“She draws beautifully,” Lady Ambrose went on, “and is 
really the brightest of creatures—^so witty, and with such a sense 
of the ridiculous! And really, to hear her tell a bit of scandal— 
not that I at all approve of scandal myself—I always think it’s so 
uncharitable- 

“Ah,” said Donald Gordon gently, “I have the very highest 
opinion of scandal. It is founded on the most sacred of things— 
that is. Truth, and it is built up by the most beautiful of things— 
that is. Imagination.” 
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“Well, Mr. Gordon,” said Lady Ambrose, smiling, “we won’t 
talk about that now. But as for what you say about style, Mr. 
Rose, it is rather jerky, and so forth, I admit. However, that’s the 
way with us women. Indeed, I often think that if women had 
invented language, it would have consisted mainly of interjections, 
and that its only stop would have been a note of exclamation.” 

Mr. Rose was much annoyed at these interruptions. 

“I wanted to say,” he went on, as soon as Lady Ambrose had 
ceased, “that I think your friend’s memoirs more instructive from 
their very shortcomings, as showing how the human mind—even if 
not exceptionally gifted—^has come to be an organism of increased 
delicacy and capacity, except when stunted by the necessity of 
work, or of occupation that is other than voluntary, and chosen 
for any object beyond itself. You have here, you see, that same 
modem sense of the blending together of the outer and inner 
worlds; there is the same delicate discrimination between the 
aesthetic aspects of the different stages of life, and the nice grada¬ 
tion of moral colours: there is the same fine self-consciousness, and 
consequent endeavour to give tone and quality to her memories 
as they pass by her, in exquisite ahd complex ways.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Leslie suddenly, who had spoken but little 
all the evening, “here, I think, is the crowning work of culture. It 
teaches each of us to look back upon his own life, with all its wants, 
its relations, and its possibilities, all its wasted hours and its affec¬ 
tions trifled away or degraded—^it teaches us to look back upon 
all this with quite a new kind of discrimination. The beauty of 
youth, with all its buoyancy and innocence, wakes in us of the 
modern world a more wistful and solemn regret; we are more 
keenly alive to the pathos of failure; to the sadness of the cold 
shadows that will often darken the whole inward landscape, and 
the ravage made by the storms that will sometimes break over it; 
and to the gleams of sunshine fitfully reappearing, often only touch¬ 
ing its distant wolds. And the charm of this is,” Leslie went on, 
with a short laugh, “that however disastrous our lives may have 
been, whatever shipwreck we may have made of ourselves or 
others, let us only look back on this with the eyes of culture, whilst 
^es wiederholt die Klage des Lebens labyrinthisch irren Lauf/^^ 

14. Goethe, Faust I, “Zueignung,” 11. 13-14: “My elegy repeats the 
labyrinthian, twisted course of lif®.” 
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and the whole retrospect becomes a delightful picture, the more 
impressive and suggestive from its landslips, its broken roads, and its 
waste places. I really think om is repaid for having made oneself 
quite lonely, and deserted, and friendless, by the pleasure one gets 
from contemplating one’s own si'^uation.” 

“I cannot bear that man,” whispered Lady Ambrose to vliss 
Merton. “Didn’t you notice thr nasty way in which all that was 
said? But—good gracious, Mr. Laurence, what is that bell ringing 
for in the house? Is that for us to leave off talking? We have not 
half done yet.” 

Laurence smiled, and lookt d a little shy, and murmured hat 
he did not think it was so la e. “I don’t know whether you’ll 
mind,” he said at last, “but oui Rector is going to give us a little 
evening service. He proposed it this afternoon in the garden, and 
I could not well refuse.” 

“Mind it!” exclaimed Lady Ambrose. “I should think not.” 

“Service!” said Dr, Jenkinson briskly; “yes, come and let us 
go to that. I think,” he said, looking round him, “that you will 
find the religion we have is the best for us at present. I think so. 
And Christianity,” he added, turning to Mr. Stockton, “really em¬ 
braces all religions, even any honest denial of itself.”^® 

There was now a general movement towards the house. 

“I’m afraid,” said Mrs. Sinclair to Leslie, “that you’re not of 
a very happy disposition. You don’t look happy, somehow. And 
yet I think you might be, if you only tried. I suppose you're not 
out of spirits like Mr. Laurence, because you don’t believe in the 
Trinity, are you? Just look at the sea now. Isn’t that beautiful? 
Don’t you care for that? But I, you know,” she added with a sigh, 
“disagree with Mr. Luke. 1 want the notion of a personal deity, 
to make me enjoy nature. I want my thought to pass away to him. 
But I don’t mean a vague deity; but some one whom I have myself 
made a deity, and who, therefore, I can be quite sure exists—do 
you see?” 


15. Browning told Mallock that jowett was especially aggravated by this 
passage. Browning contended that such a temper was quite unreasonable, but 
Mallock himself commented: “Jowett had an excellent reason for it, this 
reason being that jowett’s position was false, and that my method of criticism 
had brought out its absurdity.” {Memoirs, p. 88.) 
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“My dear,” said Lady Ambrose again to Miss Merton, “I 
really cannot bear Mr. Leslie. I feel quite sure he’s a bad man. And 
the way he sneers and laughs at things does go so against me. I 
wouldn’t have that man inside my house, do you know, for any¬ 
thing. I know you don’t think so; but then you Roman Catholics 
believe so much, you can afford to be liberal. Not that I myself 
am at all bigoted; indeed, the one thing I think we want is tolera¬ 
tion and charity. And do you know, my dear,” Lady Ambrose 
added as they were entering the house, “I have a set of eight 
cousins, all unmarried; and when I look at those girls’ faces, I do 
confess, my dear, that 1 positively wish your religion was true; for 
then they could all go into convents. One doesn’t like those 
half-and-half Protestant things, you know.” 

Just at this moment, emerging from the house, pale and dis¬ 
appointed, appeared the figure of Mr. Saunders. 

“It is thrown away,” he exclaimed; “my disproof of God’s 
existence. The underhousemaid did it! I am pleased to discover, 
however, that she previously read through a part; so it has not 
perished, I trust, without emancipating one spirit. What! are you 
all going indoors?” * 

“Yes,” said Mr. Storks, laying his arm on Mr. Saunders’s 
shoulder; “and you had better come too. Young man,” he said in 
a voice of commanding kindness, “you should never in this virulent 
way deny God’s existence. What rational man believes in it?” 

“I was looking before dinner,” said Mr. Rose, who with 
Laurence was bringing up the rear, “at the books in your uncle’s 
pavilion in the garden; and I saw there, in a closed case, a copy 
of the ‘Cultes secrets des Dames Romaines.’ ” 

“Well?” said Laurence a little stiffly. “It has been locked up 
for years.” 

“I conceived as much,” said Mr. Rose gently. “As you do 
not seem to set much store by the work, I will give you thirty 
pounds for it.”^® 

16. In the Belgravia version Rose offered only £25! The offer rounds 
out Mallock’s portraiture of Pater. According to Cornelius Weygandt {A 
Century of the English Novell p. 344), Pater first became known to the in¬ 
telligentsia as Mr. Rose of The New Republic. When he published Marius 
the Epicurean, they were eager to read “Mr. Rose’s new book.” Sec also 
Tillotson. 
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CE more the theacre was brightly lighted; and >nce 
more the congn gation was assembled in the tier 
of boxes. There was not so much excitemer t as 
there had been ii the morning; indeed, the rese ^^ed 
decorum that rei jned might have been said to par¬ 
take almost of the nature of apathy. When, however. Dr. Se' don 
entered, none could deny that T: did indeed look a reverend man; 
and the very aspect of the plac ‘ seemed to grow devotional ar his 
presence. Lady Ambrose perceived with a full heart that he was 
duly habited in a surplice; and her bosom warmed with a sense of 
safety and of comfort as he took his place and solemnly produced 
his prayer-book. Nor was Lady Ambrose alone in this sudden stir 
of feeling. There was another of the worshippers who was moved 
even more strongly, though in a slightly different way. Many starts 
had been given on the stage in that theatre; but none of these, it 
may be safely said, ever equalled one now given in the boxes, as 
Dr. Jenkinson, who had been kneeling with his face hid in his 
hands, raised his eyes, and saw for the first time who it was con¬ 
fronting him—no obscure rural clergyman, as he had anticipated, 
but that illiberal apologist of superstition, whose officious bigotry 
had robbed the Upper House of its most enlightened spiritual peer. 
Dr. Jenkinson, however, with the heroism of a true martyr, suffered 
bravely for his faith in the comprehensiveness of Christianity. His 
face assumed, in another moment, an expression of cherubic 
suavity;^ in his gentlest and devoutest tones he was soon taking his 
part in the whole service, and that too with such an exquisite 
clearness of articulation, that, amongst the confused murmurs of 

1. Jowett’s face was cherubic; his friends described him as “the middle- 
aged cherub,” and “the downy owl.” His high voice, commanding forehead, 
and infantine smile made his genially cynical sentiments striking. (Cf. Lionel 
A. Tollemache, Benjamin Jowett, pp. 2-3.) 
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the rest, the entire evening office sounded like a duet between 
him and Dr. Seydon. It is true that there was something in the 
ring of this one audible voice that gave the latter a sense of some¬ 
thing being wrong somewhere; but luckily, being a little short¬ 
sighted, he could not recognise the owner of it; and Dr. Jenkinson, 
feeling no manner of call to endure the sermon, retired furtively 
as soon as the prayers were over. 

“Weren’t they read beautifully!” said Lady Ambrose to Lady 
Grace in a whisper. “Oh, how glad I shall be to hear him preach 
once again!” she added, as Dr. Seydon, having risen from his 
knees, retired, his hands clasped before him, through the side 
door. Lady Ambrose, however, was entirely alone in this gladness. 
Most of the others dreaded the sermon that was imminent, and 
some even meditated following Dr. Jenkinson. But events were 
too quick for them. Hardly, it seemed, had Dr. Seydon left the 
stalls, than the curtain drew rapidly up, and displayed again the 
gorge in the Indian Caucasus, only with a preacher in it very dif¬ 
ferent from the one who had stood there in the morning. The 
whole congregation gave a sudden gasp of surprise. It was not 
Dr. Seydon that they saw. It was Mr. Herbert. 

With a gracious gravity he advanced towards the footlights; 
and made a slight bow to the house—a bow of deprecation and 
apology. 

“A little while ago, in the garden,” he said, “I confessed to 
our kind host, Mr. Laurence, that there were a few things that I 
should like quietly to say to you;^ and Mr. Laurence has become 
sponsor for you all, and has promised, in your names, that you 
would suffer me to say them here. It is true,” Mr. Herbert went 
on, with a smile and a wave of his hand, “that when I look round 
me at this glittering semicircle, I begin to feel not a little shy of 
you, and to repent of my own temerity. You, however, have 
given me to-day so much good food for reflection, that I feel 
bound, in the commonest honesty, to make what poor return I 
can. So remember, that if I weary you, you have really brought 
it upon yourselves. 


2. Herbert’s sermon faithfully reproduced Ruskin’s manner in public 
speech. (Cf. Collingwood, The Life and Works of John Ruskin, II, 382-83.) 
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“Well—to begin, then. You think me—you need not deny it, 
for I know you think me—a somewhat crotchety and melancholy 
individual, averse to modern knowledge and to modern prog) ess, 
and seeing, as a rule, everyth ng very yellow indeed, with his 
jaundiced eyes. But I think myself that I am not by any mean^ so 
obstinate and so wrongheaded as I am quite aware that I appear 
to you; nay, my own opinion s that I err, rather, in not tn ing 
quite obstinate enough. It is tnie that I have persistently poir-ted 
out that England is at present ^^iven over wholly to ignoble pur¬ 
suits, and is ruining herself with leadly industries. But I have never 
said hitherto, so far as I know, that we might not rally, and that 
a brighter future might not be in store for us. Nay, I hailed a p)ece 
of news to-day with the most m feigned delight, which seemed an 
omen to me that such a bright( r future actually was in store for 
us. In a paper that reached me this afternoon there was a letter 
on the prospects of the English iron trade; and I read in that 
letter that nineteen foundries in Middlesborough have been closed 
within the last three months, and the Moloch fires in their blast¬ 
furnaces extinguished; that ten more foundries in the same place 
are scarcely able to continue work, and must very shortly be closed 
likewise; and that the dense smoke-cloud that so long has darkened 
that whole country is beginning to clear away, and will open ere 
long upon astonished human eyes, that have never yet beheld it, 
the liquid melted blue of the deep wells of the sky. It is quite trqe 
that this indication of a reviving prosperity for our country suggests 
more than it proves. But at any rate it put me this afternoon, when 
I joined your party, into quite a right and hopeful mood for ap¬ 
preciating your conceptions of a better order of things. It is in fact 
simply to explain my appreciation that I am, in this most un¬ 
conscionable way, now detaining you. 

“Let me say in the first place, then, how profoundly right I 
consider the manner in which you set to work. For it is one of the 
most vital of all truths, that in a perfect state all the parts will be 
perfect; and that if the highest classes be as good as they can be, 
so also will be all the other classes. And I want to tell you, in the 
next place, how entirely fair and lovely did all the elements seem 
to be, out of which you composed for your higher classes their ideal 
existence. For you gave them every outward grace that could 
adorn life, and every inward taste and emotion that could enrich 
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it, and every species of intellectual activity that could sthnulate it. 
Your society was indeed to be truly the creme de la creme: it was 
to be made beautiful, and profound, and brilliant, by lovers, and 
theologians, and wits, and men of science, and poets, and philoso¬ 
phers, and humourists—all men and women of the world, and fit 
to live in society, as well as to educate it. This would indeed be, 
as was said at dinner, Rome and Athens and Florence, at their 
best, and let me add Paris also, united and reanimated, and en¬ 
riched by the possession of yet wider knowledge, and the possi¬ 
bilities of freer speculation. That truly is a dazzling picture. But 
even that is not all. There was your city itself too, of which a 
lovely glimpse was given us, with its groves, its gardens, its palaces, 
and its exquisite reproductions of the world’s noblest architectures; 
and all this under our softest English skies, and by our bluest 
English seas. Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Herbert, smiling, and clasping 
his hands gently, “how I should like to live in a city like that! 
I can literally see it now with my mind’s eye, whilst I am talking. 
I see its private houses with tljeir wonders of wrought marble; I 
see its theatres, its museums, its chapels and churches of all de¬ 
nominations, its scientific lecture rooms, and its convents. For 
what strikes me more forcibly than anything is that all forms of 
faith and philosophy seem to find here an impartial home, and to 
unite in animating one harmonious social life. In fact, so vividly 
do I see this scene which your words have called up before me, 
that I want very much, if you will let me, to add one small feature 
to it, myself. It is a very humble detail, this of mine. In the eyes 
of the men of science, who lead modern thought, it is simply a 
sanitary matter. It relates to the way in which you shall dispose of 
your dead. Now in this, at least, you will be surprised to hear I 
quite keep pace with the times, being a sincere advocate for cre¬ 
mation; and what I should want to do in your city, would be to 
supply it with an establishment, hidden underground, where the 
bodies of the dead should be turned into gas, in properly devised 
retorts; the gas from each body being received in a small separate 
gasometer. Above these gasworks, and amongst your fair towers 
and spires, and your superb institutions, and art-galleries, I would 
build a circular domed temple of umbred marble, blind and blank 
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upon the face of it, without carved work, and without window; 
only there should be written above the portal, not as in Dante’s 
vision. 

Per me si va nell’ ete no dolore, 

Per me si va tra la pc rduta gentc—^ 

but one verse out of our English translation of the Bible, for woj nen 
and little children to read; and another verse out of a Latin poet, 
which is, I believe, an equivalent for the original of that trar-sla- 
tion, for men and scholars to r ad. The first should be, ‘Thongh 
after my skin worms destroy th s body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.’ And the other: 

Quaeris quo jaceas post obitum loco? 

Quo non nata jacent. * 

And within, around the dark walls, should be a number of separate 
shrines, like—to use the simile that Dante would have chosen— 
the stalls in a great stable; and to each shrine there should be a 
separate gas-jet. And when the life of any was over, after the fire 
had done its work upon the dead body, that man or woman who 
felt most bitterly the loss of the one that had been, should repair 
to this temple, to an appointed shrine, and there, in silence kneeling 
before it, should light the gas-jet;^ and thus evoking for the last 
time that which was once so loved and loving, pass, with what 
thoughts might be, a brief vigil before it, till its flicker grew slowly 
faint upon the watcher’s face, and at length it went out and ended 
utterly and for ever. And above, over these sanctuaries of bereave¬ 
ment and final leave-taking, there should hang from the domed 
roof one rude iron lamp, always burning—casting a pale flare 
upwards upon the darkness. This would be the common lamp of 

3. Dante, Inferno, iii, 2-3: “Through me one goes into eternal grief; 
through me one goes among the lost people.” 

4. Considerable search reveals no trace of the following line in Martial 
and other satirists. Presumably Mallock composed them, 

“You ask where, after death, you will rest? 

Where rest the things unborn.” 

5. In his plans for the Guild of St. George, Ruskin delighted in such 
elaborately devised details, planning a Guild coinage like that of the Floren¬ 
tines and a costume like that of the Swiss. 
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the poor, for whose sake, dying, no one felt bereavement, or whom 
no one at any rate could find time to say good-bye to; but who 
thus united together, apart by themselves, would do all that would 
be at all seemly in them—would remind you mutely and unob¬ 
trusively by their joint light, that one thing at least they shared 
with you, namely death. It is not of the poor, however, that I am 
mainly thinking now. It is of your higher classes, who have leisure 
to feel sorrow and all its holy influences. And these, I say, would 
find in this simple funeral service one that would meet all their 
diverse needs, and be in tune with all their diverse feelings. It 
would suit all. For to some it would symbolise an absolute disbelief 
in any life beyond; and to all the rest it would symbolise a be¬ 
wildered doubt about any life beyond. For in one or other of these 
states of mind everyone would be. 

“Do you deny it?” exclaimed Mr. Herbert, raising his voice 
suddenly, and looking round the theatre with a passionate anger, 
at which the whole audience were literally electrified. “Do you 
deny it?” he exclaimed. “I tell you that it is so. I tell you too 
that that is your own case, and that in your Utopia you have ag¬ 
gravated the evil, and have not remedied it. You are all deniers 
or doubters, I tell you, every one of you. The deniers, I know, 
will not contradict me; so at present I need not speak to them. 
It is to you—the majority, you who will contradict me; you who 
are so busy with your various affirmations, with your prayers, your 
churches, your philosophies, your revivals of old Christianities, or 
your new improvements on them; with your love of justice, and 
humanity, and toleration; it is to you that I speak.® It is to you 
that I say that, however enlightened and however sure you may be 
about all other matters, you are darkened and uncertain as to this 
—whether there really is any God at all who can hear all the 
prayers you utter to Him, or whether there really is any other life 
at all, where the aspirations you are so proud of will be realised, 

6. Such passages as this are clever parodies of Ruskin*s literary and 
rhetorical style. Cf. the following from Fors Clavigera (Works, XXVIII, 
489): “Miserables,—^who makes London big, but you, coming to look at the 
harlotries in it, painted and other? Who makes living expensive, but you, 
who drink, and eat, and dress, all you can; and never in your lives did one 
stroke of work to get your living.” 
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and where the wrongs you are so pitiful over will be righted. There 
is not one amongst you who, watching a dead friend, flickering 
for the last time before you in the form of a gas-flame, and seeing 
how a little while and this flame was with you, and again a little 
while and it was not with you, would be at all sure whether this 
was really because, as your he.irts would suggest to you, it v^ent 
to the Father, or because, as ycur men of science would assert to 
you, it went simply—out. 

“Listen to me for a mome^it, and I can prove that this h so, 
to you. You are rich, and you have leisure to think of things in 
what light you will, and your . ie is to a great extent made • asy 
for you by the labour of others. I do not complain of that. There 
can be no civilisation without )rder, and there can be no order 
without subordination.*^ Outward goods must be apportioned un¬ 
equally, or there would be no jutward goods to apportion. But 
you who have the larger share of these are bound to do something 
for those who have the less. I say you are bound to do so; or else 
sooner or later that larger share will be taken away from you. 
Well, and what is it you propose to do? I know your answer— 
I have heard it a thousand times. You will educate them—you 
will teach them. And truly, if you know how to do that properly, 
you will have done all you need do. But,” exclaimed Mr. Herbert, 
his voice again rising, and quivering with excitement, “that is just 
what you do not know. I am not casting my words at random. 
Out of your own mouths will I judge you. There never was a time 
when you talked so much as now about teaching the people, and 
yet do not you yourselves confess that you cannot agree together 
as to what to teach them? You can agree about teaching them— 
I know this too well—countless things that you think will throw 
light upon life; but life itself you leave a blank darkness upon 
which no light can be thrown. You say nothing of what is good 
in it, and of what is evil. Does success in it lie in the enjoyment of 

7. Ruskin believed that the whole health of the state depended on the 
separation of those bom to rule from those born to be ruled. (Munera Pul- 
veris in Works, XVII, 234-36.) In Fors Clavigera {Works, XXVII, 96), he 
wrote that in his ideal ordering of land, “We will have . . . instant 
obedience to known law, and appointed persons: no equality . . . but recog¬ 
nition of every betterness that we can find.” 
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bodily pleasures, or in the doing of spiritual duty?® Is there any¬ 
thing in it that is right for its own sake, or are all things right 
only because of their consequences? And seeing that, if we struggle 
for virtue, our struggles can never be quite successful here, is there 
any other place where they may have, I do not say their reward, 
but their consummation? To these questions only two answers can 
be given, and one must be entirely true, and the other entirely 
false. But you—you dare not give either; you are too enlightened. 
It is true that you can afford to be liberal about these matters; 
you can afford to consider truth and falsehood equally tolerable. 
But for the poor man surely it is not so. It must make some dif¬ 
ference to him what you teach him, whether your teaching is to 
open his eyes to his God and to his duty, and so place his noblest 
happiness in his own hands, or whether it is to open his eyes to 
those verified Utilitarian principles from which he will learn that 
his own life and labour are only not utterly contemptible, 
because they conduce to a material well-being in which he himself 
can have no share.® If, with entire belief yourselves, you are pre¬ 
pared to give him the former teaching, why then it is well and 
good both for him and you. But if not, beware of teaching him at 
all. You will but be removing a cataract from his mind’s eye that 
he may stare aghast and piteous at his own poverty and nakedness, 
or that he may gaze with a wild beast’s hunger at your own truly 
noble prosperity which he can never taste, save in the wild beast’s 
way. 

“But enough of the poor; enough of this division of happiness. 
Let me ask you to consider now what sort of happiness there is 
to divide—I say divide, meaning that you will get the whole of 
it. And as I have said before, this happiness is very fair in seeming. 
Knowledge, and culture, and freedom, and toleration—you have 
told us what fine things all these can do for you. And I admit it 
myself too; I feel it myself too. Lovely, indeed, to look upon are 
the faiths, the philosophies, the enthusiasms of the world—the 
ancient products of the ages—as the sunshine of the modem in- 

8. Spiritual duty is a concept more proper to Mallock than to Ruskin. 
The heroes of Mallock’s novels usually seek some spiritual duty or mission. 

9. A reflection of Ruskin’s Happiness-of-the-Workman theory and of his 
belief that every man should learn to create with his hands. (Cf. Stones of 
Venice in Works, X, 180-269; XVI, 259-92.) 
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tellect falls on them. See, they look clearer, and brighter, and 
more transparent—see, they form themselves into more exquisite 
and lucid shapes, more aerial structures. But why? Do not deceive 
yourselves; it is for a terrible n ason. It is because, like a fabric of 
snow, they are one and all dissoWing. 

“Listen, and I will show you that this is so. Aristotle says 
that what is truly a man’s Sel is the thinking part of him. This 
sooner or later all the other p.^rts obey—sooner or later, will ngly 
or unwillingly; and if this Se f be base, the whole man wi I be 
base; if the Self be noble, the whole man will be noble. Ard as 
it is with the individual man, s* it is with the ages and the gei era- 
tions. They obey their several Selves, whatever these Selves may 
be. The world once had a Self vhose chief spokesman was a Jewish 
peasant called Jesus; and soon( r or later the world followed him. 
Later on, it had a Self whose chief spokesmen were Dominies or 
Luthers or Loyolas; and in like manner the world followed them. 
Later still, it had got another Self, and the chief spokesmen of this 
were Voltaires and Rousseaus And in each case the world was 
convinced at heart, consciously or unconsciously, that the vital 
truths of life were to be sought for only where these Selves sought 
for them. With Jesus and with Luther it sought them in duty and 
in a turning to the true God; with Voltaire and Rousseau, in justice, 
and in a turning from the false God. And now, where do you 
seek them? Where does the Self of your age seek them—your 
Self, that thinking part of you before which you all either quail 
or worship? Does it seek them either in justice, or loving-kindness, 
or in the vision of the most high God! No—but in the rotting 
bodies of dead men, or in the writhing bodies of live cats. And in 
your perplexity, and your amazed despair, ever and again you cry 
to it. What shall we do to be saved? Show us the Father! Show 
us the high and holy One that inhabiteth Eternity! And what 
does your Self answer you? It answers you with a laugh, ‘There 
is no high and holy One at all. How say ye then to me, Show us 
the Father? For the Earth saith, He is not with me; and the depth 
saith, He is not with me; and our filthy phials of decaying animal 
matter say, He is not with us. Argal, ye poor foolish seekers, He is 
nowhere.’ You may try to escape from your own Self, but you 
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cannot; you may try to forget its answer, but you cannot. Loudly 
you may affirm with your lips; but the importunate denial is ever 
at your heart. Patriae quis exsul se quoque fugit?^^ 

“What do you do then in this perplexity—this halting between 
two opinions?^^ Why, you do this. You try to persuade yourselves 
that neither opinion is of much moment—that the question cannot 
be decided absolutely—that it should not be decided absolutely— 
in fact, that it is one of your chief glories that you leave it un¬ 
decided. But I tell you, in that case, that though you say you are 
rich, and increased with goods, and have need of nothing; you are, 
in reality, wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked. I am not casting my words at random. Again out of 
your own mouths will I judge you. All your culture, you say, is 
based ultimately upon this—a discrimination between right and 
wrong. True, profoundly true. But will you be able to say what 
is right and what is wrong any longer, if you don’t know for whom 
anything is right and for whom anything is wrong—whether it is 
for men with immortal souls, or only with mortal bodies—who 
are only a little lower than the angels, or only a little better than 
the pigs? Whilst you can still contrive to doubt upon this matter, 
whilst the fabric of the old faith is still dissolving only, life still for 
you, the enlightened few, may preserve what happiness it has now. 
But when the old fabric is all dissolved, what then? When all 
divinity shall have gone from love and heroism, and only utility 
and pleasure shall be left, what then? Then you will have to con¬ 
tent yourselves with complete denial; or build up again the faith 
that you have just pulled down—^you will have to be born again, 
and to seek for a new Self. 

“But suppose we accept denial, you will say, what then? Many 
deniers have lived noble lives, though they have looked neither 
for a God nor for a heaven. Think of Greece, you will say to me, 
and that will answer you. No—^but that is not so, and that will 
not answer me. The Greeks never, in your sense, denied God; they 

10. Horace C 2. 16. 19: “What exile from his country has also es¬ 
caped from himself?” 

11. A direct attack on Jowett’s compromising. However, Ruskin and 
Jowett were very friendly. (Mrs. Allen Harker, “Ruskin and Girlhood,” 
Scrihn$r*s Magazine, XL [November, 1906], p. 564.) 
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never, in your sense, denied eternal life—never, because they never 
knew them. They jelt God only; they felt him unconsciously; and 
in denying the God they knew, they were really affirming the God 
they felt. But you—do not you deceive yourselves. Do not think 
you can ever again be as the Creeks. The world’s progress has a 
twofold motion. History moves onwards round some undiscovt red 
centre, as well as round what y(»u consider its discovered axis; ind 
though it seems to repeat itsel , it never can repeat itself, '^he 
Atheism of the modern world i^ not the Atheism of the anck at: 
the long black night of the wii ter is not the swift clear nigh of 
the vanished summer. The Gr ek philosopher could not dariien 
his life, for he knew not from w^at mysterious source the light fell 
upon it. The modern philosopf er does know, and he knows that 
it is called God, and thus knoving the source of light he can at 
once quench it. 

“What will be left you then if this light be quenched? Will 
art, will painting, will poetry be any comfort to you? You have 
said that these were magic mirrors which reflected back your life 
for you. Well—will they be any better than the glass mirrors in 
your drawing-rooms, if they have nothing but the same listless 
orgy to reflect? For that is all that will be at last in store for you; 
nay, that is the best thing that possibly can be in store for you; 
the only alternative being not a listless orgy for the few, but an 
undreamed-of anarchy for all. I do not fear that, however. Some 
will be always strong, and some will be always weak; and though, 
if there is no God, no divine and fatherly source of order, there 
will be, trust me, no aristocracies, there will still be tyrannies. 
There will still be rich and poor; and that will then mean happy 
and miserable; and the poor will be—as I sometimes think they are 
already—but a mass of groaning machinery, without even the 
semblance of rationality; and the rich, with only the semblance of 
it, but a set of gaudy, dancing marionettes, which it is the machin¬ 
ery’s one work to keep in motion. 

“What, then, shall you do to be saved? Rend your hearts, I 
say, and do not mend your garments. Seek God earnestly, and 
peradventure you still may find Him—and I—even I may find 
Him also. For I—who am I that speak to you? Am I a believer? 
No, I am a doubter too. Once I could pray every morning, and go 
forth to my day’s labour stayed and comforted. But now I can 
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pray no longer. You have taken my God away from me, and I 
know not where you have laid Him. My only consolation in my 
misery is that at least I am inconsolable for His loss. Yes,” cried Mr. 
Herbert, his voice rising into a kind of threatening wail, “though you 
have made me miserable, I am not yet content with my misery. And 
though I too have said in my heart that there is no God, and that 
there is no more profit in wisdom than in folly, yet there is one 
folly that I will not give tongue to. I will not say Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace. I will not say we are still Christians, when 
we can sip our wine smilingly after dinner, and talk about some 
day defining the Father; and I will only pray that if such a Father 
be. He may have mercy alike upon those that hate Him, because 
they will not see Him; and on those who love and long for Him, 
although they no longer can see Him.”^^ 

Mr. Herbert’s voice ceased. The curtain fell. The whirlwind 
was over; the fire was over; and after the fire, from one of the 
side boxes came a still small voice. 

“Very poor taste—very poor taste.” 

It was perceived that Dr. Jenkinson, having discovered almost 
immediately who was really to, be the preacher, had stolen back 
silently into the theatre. 

12. After his father’s death in 1864, Ruskin openly rejected the inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible and attacked clergymen for preaching a false gospel for hire. 
(Fors Clavigera, Letters 49, 50, 54, 55.) Nevertheless, I can find nothing in 
Ruskin’s writings, even in the confessional era of Fors Clavigera, which ap¬ 
proximates to Herbert’s “threatening wail.” It seems probable that Mallock 
used Herbert to convey his own miseries and exasperations, and that, as a 
consequence, he overstressed Ruskin’s pessimism. Actually Ruskin’s thought 
contained a considerable degree of religious optimism. Nevertheless he said 
that Mallock was the only man who really understood him (cf. Book I, 
chap, ii, note 10, above). If so, standard conceptions of Ruskin and his 
thought should be modified by a consideration of the portrayal of Mr. 
Herbert. 
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following momi ig Miss Merton had risen early, 
and was saunteri-ig slowly before breakfast up and 
down the broad errace in front of the house. She 
inhaled the fresh delightful air; she looked out over 
the breezy sea; she scanned the splendid villa, )iow 
shining in the sunlight, with its narble porticoes, and its long r )ws 
of windows; and she thought ( ver yesterday with all its con er- 
sations and incidents. In especi il, she thought of Laurence. She 
thought of him as he was nov , and as he had been in fon ner 
times, when they had known cac i other so well; and as she thou ght 
of him, she sighed. 

“And he might do so much,” she said to herself, “and yet 
he is so weak and so irresolute; wasting his time in Paris and in 
London, reading poetry and buying pictures, and talking philos¬ 
ophy he doesn’t believe in with his dilettante friends. And this 
place—this lovely place—how often does he come here? What 
does he do for his tenants and dependants—for all who ought to 
look for help to him? I have no patience with a man who keeps 
moaning about religion as he does, and yet won’t act up to the 
light which he must have.” 

Whilst she was thus meditating, the subject of her meditations 
appeared upon the terrace. 

“You are out early,” he said. “I have been just seeing Herbert 
off. He has had to go before everybody else, for he is en route 
for Italy.” 

“You look very tired,” said Miss Merton sympathetically. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” said Laurence, turning the subject. “Did 
you notice Leslie last evening in the garden, and how odd his 
manner was? Do you remember, too, the pretty song he sang 
the night before, and how surprised we all were at it? Well, I 
had a letter yesterday, from a friend both of his and mine, which 
explains it. The heroine of the song was not an ideal young lady, 
though whether one can call her real any longer is more than I 
can say. She is dead. I don’t know all the story; but my friend 
just gave me the outline, and enclosed a note for Leslie, to tell 
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the news to him himself. He never fancies he feels anything; but 
what he won’t admit to himself, his manner, I am sure admitted 
to me, and I dare say to you too.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Merton thoughtfully, “I felt sure it must be 
something of that kind. But you,” she said, turning to Laurence, 
“how utterly tired and worn-out you look.” 

“To say the truth,” Laurence answered, “I slept very little 
last night. I was thinking of our culture and our enlightenment. 
I was thinking of—God knows what; and why should I tell you? 
I’m sorry,” he said, “that we’re all breaking up to-day. I wish 
we could have kept the party together for a little longer. I don’t 
know what I shall do. I can’t stop here; I shan’t go to London— 
I hate London. I had almost resolved, an hour ago, to go off to 
Italy with Herbert.” 

“By way of finding some duty to do?” asked Miss Merton 
quietly. 

“I have no duties,” said Laurence. “Didn’t Herbert very 
truly tell us so last night? But in Italy I should at least forget that 
I ever might have had any. And I should be then, at any rate, 
with a congenial friend. Herbex;t and I, you see, are two fools. We 
both of us want to pray, and we neither of us can.”^ 

There was a long pause. At last Miss Merton said with some 
embarrassment, stooping as she did so to smell a red geranium: 

“I’m sure I wish I could be of any use to you; but really I 
don’t quite see how I can.” 

There was another pause. At last Laurence said in a very 
low tone: 

“I cannot pray, because I do not believe in God. Will you 
pray for me?” 

Miss Merton turned and looked at him with a soft, serious 
smile. 

1. This passage suggests the kind of friendship which existed between 
Mallock and Ruskin. They did not completely agree: Mallock feared that 
religious faith was passing away, but would not accept a substitute for it. 
Ruskin, when asked what remained after the loss of his Protestantism, re¬ 
plied that what was left could be found as he had gathered it with darkness 
and sorrow of heart, in his books written between 1858 and 1874. (Works, 
XXIX, 90.) He was left with a humanistic religion involving a simple belief 
in God and the necessity of serving Him with acts of kindness and justice 
on earth. 
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“I did last night, if you wish very much to know,” she said, 
and her cheek grew slowly tinted with an unconscious blush. 

“Did you?” exclaimed Laurence with a sudden eagerness. 
“Then, if you cared enough for n <e to do that, will you care enough 
for me to do something far better than praying for me? Will you —” 
he said, pausing and looking at h( r; “will you—” But at that instant 
the gong for breakfast sounded, ind the sentence died unfinished. 
Both he and she were perhaps a attle grateful for this interruption. 
It relieved a sudden sense of shy iess that had become painful, <»nd 
to all intents and purposes their 1 »oks had already said all that n' ed 
be said. It might, both felt, be securely left to find its way i ito 
words at a more convenient seas< *n. In another moment they w ^re 
in the midst of that most matt T-of-fact bustle that precedes in 
country-houses the settling down to breakfast of a large party. 

“Well, Mr. Laurence,” exclaimed Lady Ambrose, “all pleasant 
things come to an end at last. But this visit to you has really been 
positively delightful. And now, you must be careful not to forget 
me—that we arc expecting you in September in Gloucestershire, 
to take part in our private theatricals. By-the-by,” she added, 
sinking her voice to a fit solemnity, “I think I told you, didn’t I, 

how ill the poor Duchess of-had been last week, though she’s 

better now, I am happy to hear this morning. Ham—tongue— 
pigeon-pie—omelette,” she went on, as she sat down at the table; 
“why, amongst all this host of good things, I don’t know really 
what to choose. Well, suppose, Mr. Laurence, you were to bring 
me just the little—least bit of omelette. My dear,” she whispered 
to Miss Merton, who was on one side of her, “what a dreadful 
blowing-up Mr. Herbert gave us last night, didn’t he? Now that, 
you know, I think is all very well in a sermon, but in a lecture, 
where the things are supposed to be taken more or less literally, 
I think it is a little out of place.” 

“Did you say just now,” said Leslie, who found himself on 

the other side of Lady Ambrose, “that the Duchess of - was 

ill?” 

“Oh, it was just something I was telling Mr. Laurence,” said 
Lady Ambrose coldly. “She’s much better now, thank you. Do 
you know her?” 

“She’s my aunt,” said Leslie. 
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Lady Ambrose turned round and looked Leslie full in the 
face. As she looked, a smile began to dimple her cheek, and light 
up her sweet grey eyes. 

“You don't say so!” she exclaimed at last. “Why, of course 
you are. How stupid of me not to have found that out before. To 
be sure—you are the redoubtable Eton boy, who made such a 
dreadful commotion at Daleham by wanting to run away with the 
nursery governess. And to think that I have only discovered you 
at this last moment, when we are all of us going to say good-bye!” 

“Your carriage is at the door, my Lady,” said a servant. 

“Already!” said Lady Ambrose. “How time flies! Dr. Jenkin- 
son, you and I are going to the train together, I believe. And 
now, Mr. Leslie,” she went on, “Mr. Laurence is coming to us, 
in September, for some private theatricals. I don’t know if you 
do anything in that way yourself. But perhaps if you are in Eng¬ 
land, and have no better engagements, you will come with him. 
At any rate, if you won’t, please to remember I shall think it very 
ill-natured of you.” 

“Thank you,” said Leslie, smiling, “I am not ill-natured.” 

“I’m quite ready. Lady Anibrose, if you are,” said Dr. Jenkin- 
son briskly; “and now, Laurence,” he said, as he was standing in 
the portico, whilst Lady Ambrose was getting into the carriage, 
“good-bye; I’ve had a most pleasant visit. But as to your Utopia, 
your ideal of the future—” he added confidentially, “it has been 
said, foolishly enough, that God was the Brocken-phantom of self, 
projected on the mists of the non-ego. Well—your Utopia was 
the Brocken-phantom of the present, projected on the mists of 
the impracticable. It was simply the present with its homelier 
details left out. Good-bye—good-bye.” 

“Then in that case,” said Laurence, as he bade adieu to the 
Doctor, “it is a comfort to know from you that the Present, as it 
is, is the highest state of things conceivable.” 

“Good-bye,” said Lady Ambrose, with a smile in her beautiful 
frank eyes. “Good-bye, Mr. Leslie, and mind that you don’t forget 
* September.” 


THE END. 
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